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Subjects for Profitable Discussion 


Here are some good questions to take to your conventions for roundtable discussion. They cover 
problems of live interest. An answer to each question has been filed with the American Lumberman 
by dealers who are interested in good merchandising. If you want to know their answers write to 


the American Lumberman: 


1.—What do you consider the best advertising in the way 
of signs along the country roads? 


2.—What do you do with odd size and special] sash, doors 
and millwork which of necessity now and then are 
returned for credit? 


3.—In small yards what is the best way to keep the sales 
up during the cold winter months? 


4.—Why is it of the utmost importance to treat kindly 
and courteously every child (no matter how young) 
that comes into or around your lumber yard? 


5.—Why should a retail lumber yard do more advertis- 
ing this year than ever before? 


6.—What are the two most productive forms of yard 
advertising? 


7.—Why do so many retail yards refuse to handle short 
length lumber, saying it can’t be sold in their town? 


8.—Should contractors or contracting carpenters, who 
are not able to buy and pay for the material ordered 
on their own resources, be allowed discount by the 
lumber dealer from regular current prices? 


9.—Would not a net price list have its advantages over 
the custom frequently practiced in many localities of 
allowing discounts to contractors and to others on 
monthly settlement, perhaps two months after pur- 
chases were made? 


10.—Is it a safe plan to practice for a dealer to obligate 
himself to furnish material to complete any particu- 
lar job for a given sum of money? Would it not be 
better practice to submit an itemized list, with prices 
attached and extended, contemplating furnishing the 
items so specified at prices indicated, rather than to 


bid on furnishing material complete for any building 
at a blanket sum, concealing from the purchaser the 
prices charged? 


11.—Do lumbermen, in making a sale, always talk as defi- 
nitely as they should relative to terms of sale and 
securities? Should not the lumberman be just as 
definite and talk as plainly as the bank? 


12.—What kind of roofing can be removed from a building 
and used again without waste? 


13.—Why the difference in durability in two fence posts 
of the same kind? How can the more durable post 
be selected ? 


14.—Why are wood shingles best for a hay barn? 


15.—What is turnover and how may it be determined, and 
how may turnover be increased? 


16.—Should goods with high turnover be sold on a low 
margin or should margins or markup be figured uni- 
formly on all items? Should goods of high handling 
cost carry a higher markup? 


17.—Can you file a lien on a note or is the note considered 
a settlement of the account and as canceling your lien 
right? 


18.—Is it possible for the dealer to increase the volume of 
business in a community or does the business just 
happen? 


19.—Do you know how long you have in which to file a 
lien for material sold the owner and for material sold 
to the contractor? 


20.—Does the law provide for the payment of attorney’s 
fees by the defendant if suit is brought to enforce 
payment? 
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Following is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for prompt 
shipment. We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


QTD. WHITE OAK { 


20,000 5/8 FAS 200, 
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75,000 8 No. 1 C. & . ” Crossing Plank 


oe, aeriBs 24-818" 0 5/4 Ne. 8 Common = 0 c00 5/8 He. 10. & S. 
000 3/4 No. 2 Common PLAIN BLACK GUM QTD. RED GUM 
PLAIN WHITE OAK $500 aya Non Cc. & 8. , 
0. 20,000 5/8 FAS 
3,000 4/4 No. 2 Common = {0,000 aif FA 
{5,000 1/2 FAS 15,000 5/4 FAS 
10,000 5/8 FAS QTD. BLACK GUM 30,000 8/4 FAS 
50,000 1/2 No. ( C. & 8. 20,000 4/4 Log Run 50,000 5/8 No. 1 C. & 
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30,000 4/4 No. | C. & 8. 45,000 4/4 FAS, 14-15” 
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poles 4/4 ces 18-21” PANTHERBURN 19,000 5/4 No. 2 Commen 
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0. 5 0 a 
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it is understood that our stocks are constantly changing by reason of manufacture and shipment, ee the above stock 
offered subject to prior sale and immediate acceptance. _We are prepared to surface one or two sid 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN TERRITORIES IS THE 


LELAND STAVE & LUMBER COMPANY 


1039 Marquette Building Cc. W. PARHAM, Manager CHICAGO, ILL. 





VIRGIN 


Northern White wal 


Norway Pine Hemlock 








Basswood Rock Elm 
Birch Soft Elm 
Hard Maple Red Oak 
Cedar Black Ash 
Shingles 
Lath 
Hardwood Squares 
Crating 
Softwood Pickets 
Slat Stock 
—- Forest Products: Hemlock Bark, 
+n Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 
that stock Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
can be Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and 
milled. fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 











we produce stock that is famous and to fit any 
wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 


Write us for Prices 


TERMS OF SALE: Net cash, f. 0. b. Neopit, upon notice to customer that 
car is being loaded. Standard Association grades. rade and scale assured. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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To better identify our interests we have 
changed our name to 


Weidman Lumber Company 


We desire to express our appreciation 
of your valued friendship and past 
patronage and hope for a continuance 
of the opportunity to serve you. 


Weidman & Son Company 


= J. S. Weidman Jr., Pres. 
Trout Creek, Michigan R. M. Weidman, Secy. 
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An Estimate of Production in 1921 


HE “VITAL STATISTICS” of the lumber industry are produc- 
tion, shipments and orders. Therefore, a careful study of 
these figures and unbiased deductions from the facts are of 

distinct aid to the lumberman who studies the market. Figures do 
not lie—incorrect deductions drawn from figures may do so, how- 
ever. 

In 1920 the Forest Service estimated lumber production at 33,798,- 
800,000 board feet and for that year the associations reporting to 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association listed a production * 


of 10,761,600,000 board feet. For 1921 the production of the same 
associations reporting to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was 8,156,951,000 board feet. Using the above figures and 
applying the law of proportion, the cut of 1921 is estimated as being 
25,600,000,000 board feet. It should be emphasized that 25,600,000,- 
000 board feet of production is purely and simply an estimate. It 
may be close to the actual production and it may be off several 
billion feet. It is a deduction, but it is based upon the assumption 
that the same number of mills of like capacity produced in 1921 
as in 1920, and that the same number of the same mills reported to 
each association. 

Every lumberman knows that these assumptions are not entirely 
accurate. No association has the same number of mills report to 
it each year; the production of each species of wood varies from 


year to year. Furthermore, the activities of the small mills are 
not taken into consideration and it is well known that in compara- 
tively slack years—such as at least the first half of 1921 was—pro- 
duction of small mills is much more severely restricted than that of 
large mills. But the law of compensation of error enters in, which 
law is on the side of accuracy of the estimate. Charles S. Keith, in 
an article published in the Dec. 17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, estimated 1921 production at 28,000,000,000 board feet, which 
estimate, however, was based on a 1920 production of 32,000,000,000 
board feet. So it must be remembered that the figures are estimates 
and not facts. 

However, there is a very valuable fact to be drawn from the 
“vital statistics” of 1921. This is the most important development of 
the year and if continued may revolutionize the lumber industry. 
The fact is—there has been no overproduction, and yet at the begin- 
ning of 1921, the stage seemed all set for overproduction because, 
for the entire year 1920, production exceeded shipments by 13 
percent and orders by 20 percent. But for 1921 the record reads 
differently, as production was less than orders by 4 percent while 
shipments exceeded production by 1 percent. Truly the lumber in- 
dustry reformed in the matter of overproduction. 

But what are the factors which brought about this change? For 
one thing, buyers learned a lesson in 1920 in the mad scramble to 
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place accumulated orders. In 1921 they bought when they needed 
stock and did not seek to speculate in purchasing. Production 
slumped in some sections and these slumps were not compensated 
for by proportionate increases in other sections. And then of great 
weight was the policy followed by many manufacturers, of producing 
in the current week only the amount of lumber sold the preceding 
week. 

The greatest hope for a steady market is to fit production to 
demand, to purchase stock when it is needed—and never before has 
this goal, so desirable for purchaser and seller alike, seemed so 
likely of realization as now. It can be realized if purchasers will 
place orders when the stock is needed and if manufacturers can 
increase production as demand increases or decrease it as the 
demand falls off. 


Developing a “Building Psychology” 
OW DOES IT HAPPEN that building often is brisk in one 
H community, while in another perhaps only a few miles dis- 
tant, with the underlying conditions practically the same in 
both cases, there is little or nothing doing in the construction line? 

Probably the best answer is that it doesn’t “happen.” Towns and 
communities develop or stand still according to the kind of business 
leadership they possess. The mass of the inhabitants of all the com- 
munities in a given section of country, unless influenced by immi- 
gration or peculiar industrial conditions, consists of people of pretty 
much the same mold. Some communities, however, are blessed with 
business leaders possessing vision and initiative. 

Such a community, apparently, is Macon, Mo., where new buildings 
to the value of over $300,000 have been erected during the last year, a 
remarkable record for a town of five thousand population. Nor is 
this all. Building is going ahead right thru the winter, regardless 
of cold, being suspended only under compulsion of actual storms, and 
then resumed as quickly as the skies clear. 

This condition of activity was brought about by developing a 
“building psychology” which soon put to flight the “waiting psychol- 
ogy” that had settled down like a wet blanket over Macon, just as 
it had over hundreds of other towns. Early last spring John W. 
Atwell, of the North Missouri Lumber Co., and other live local busi- 
ness men, began a concerted endeavor to stir up the public mind on 
the subject of building. They got people to talking and thinking 
about the desirability of getting building started so that much needed 
homes and business structures might be provided, and employment 
furnished the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, and other 
building craftsmen of the community. Some skepticism was mani- 
fested at first, but everyone soon came to see that this was the one 
thing that would do most to revive business and bring prosperity to 
all lines of trade. Horace Whetsel, a coal operator who was active 
in the campaign, recently summed up the spirit and the results of 
the effort in the following words: 

“It was largely psychological. The newspapers boosted the build- 
ers and the builders boosted business. On street corners, in restau- 
rants, hotels and other public places people asked one another ‘Are 
you going to build this year?’ Building was the big topic and all 
seemed to catch the spirit. The result is that Macon is a much 
better town than it was a year ago, and unless I am an awfully poor 
guesser it will be a good deal better a year hence than it is now.” 

One of the achievements of the new year will be the erection of 
an Elks’ building costing $30,000, financed by a simple plan that 
enlisted home capital. . 

In fact, all of the building done, except a railroad passenger sta- 
tion, was financed locally, not a cent of capital coming from the 
outside. The local people dug down and financed their own local 
building needs. They have proved to their satisfaction that it can 
be done, and will go forward to bigger things next year. The full 
story appears on page 41 of this issue. 

What Macon has done other towns can do. The chief need is for 
aggressive leadership to mobilize the public mind in favor of buiid- 
ing. Business interests in all lines will readily coédperate, because 
all know that building will do more to furnish employment, increase 
the purchasing power of local workmen, stimulate trade and create 
general prosperity than any other one thing can do. Lumbermen 
should not wait for others to take the lead in this important matter. 








PERTINENT comment on a subject that has been frequently 
discussed in these columns is embodied in a statement recently made 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Thomas D. Vredenburg II, 
Springfield, Ill., as follows: “I believe that if lumbermen will work 
with their local newspapers they will find hearty codperation, and 
the results will be beneficial. Most lumbermen know their own 
business so well they are likely to forget that the public, especially 
those who contemplate building, lack information that they should 
have.” As is well known, Mr. Vredenburgh practices what he 
preaches, and he says that the results obtained by so doing have 
been eminently satisfactory. 


Demand for Car Material Strengthens 


HE NEW YEAR brings encouraging indications that within a 
T short time the railroads and car building companies will be 
in the market for large quantities of lumber for the construc- 
tion of new cars and the repair of old ones. Developments in this 
sphere have passed the stage of rumored intentions. It is now a 
matter of common knowledge that practically every important rail- 
road in the country has within the last sixty or ninety days either 
placed orders for new equipment or submitted definite inquiries, 
naming the kind and number of cars wanted, showing that early 
placing of orders by them is contemplated. 

In order that the lumber industry may gain as accurate an idea as 
possible of the probable extent of requirements for car construction 
and repairs during the next few months, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
presents on pages 52 and 53 of this issue a detailed showing of orders 
and inquiries placed from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, mainly compiled from 
data apearing in the Railway Age, supplemented from other sources. 
While necessarily incomplete, the showing is an impressive one and 
full of promise for lumber manufacturers. 

In connection therewith the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also publishes 
a news story from Seattle under date of Jan. 7 to the effect that rail- 
road inquiries estimated to total 50,000,000 feet of lumber are now 
engaging the attention of lumbermen thruout the Pacific Northwest. 
No later than Thursday of this week it was announced in Chicago 
that the Illinois Central railroad had just let contracts for 2,000 
gondola cars, to cost $3,214,000. Earlier this week it was announced 
that the Union Pacific had ordered 2,000 box cars, and that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was out with inquiries for 7,300 
freight cars, to be purchased by proceeds of a bond issue recently 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is estimated 





THE BUSINESS YOU ARE GOING TO DO 


A man who has built up one of the greatest businesses in his 
line in the world does more advertising in times of seeming dullness 
than in times of general activity. He says he does it because he 
“runs all the faster while the others are halting, so he can get so 
much ahead of them that they can not catch up with him.” 

Something of the same spirit animates the people at the head of 
the Palmolive Co. In 1920 they spent $800,000 in advertising. In 
1921 they spent $2,100,000. Their advertising appropriation for 
1922 is $3,000,000. 

They say they are advertising “for the business they are going 
to do.” 

That’s the idea. 

The barometer of advertising says business is on it’s way up. 

If you believe in its readings, it would seem to be wise to get 
busy “for the business you are going to do.” 











by competent authorities that contracts for cars by the above four 
roads alone will total $33,000,000 during January and February. 

All this is most encouraging, not only to the lumber industry, but 
to all business interests and the public in general. It means not only 
the stimulation of business thru large purchases of lumber, steel and 
other materials, but the employment of great numbers of men in the 
car building trades, and—by no means of least importance—that the 
much needed physical rehabilitation of the country’s rundown rail 
transportation system is finally to be undertaken. 





Interstate Freight Rate Grab Bag 


N SOME WAYS FREIGHT RATES operate like tariffs. Ex- 
actly as a “tariff wall’ may exclude a commodity from the 
country imposing the tariff so may a freight rate shut a com- 

modity out of a market. If the industry producing the commodity 
can find no other outlet the prohibitive freight rate destroys it. 

While no industry and no product can claim a “vested interest” 
in a given market, and therefore must adapt itself to unavoidable 
fluctuations in consuming demand and in transportation costs, 
yet rate-making agencies ought on general principles to fix rates 
that will develop rather than destroy industries along transporta- 
tion lines. 

Just now railroad rates are under attack from many quarters, 
and important changes are of everyday occurrence; with the result 
that shippers hardly know from day to day whether they may con- 
tinue to reach their accustomed markets, or on account of pro- 
hibitive rates must look to new fields. 

Notwithstanding the fact that freight rates generally are being 
reduced, some of the newer tariffs involve increases. A case of 
this kind is cited by a correspondent, who writes: “We again note 
that we are obliged to pay 5% cents a hundred pounds more on 
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the commodity we ship than we were paying when (railroad) wages 
were at the peak. We have shipped upward of three hundred car- 
loads in the last two years of knocked down bungalows, taking a 
sixth class rate; these bungalows being bought by the poorest ele- 
ment mostly as a means of relief from the high rentals.” 

The increase referred to is contained in supplement No. 4, J. H. 
Glenn No. 8,325, effective Jan. 15, in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permitted advances of from 5 to 8 cents on all 
commodities taking the class rate (from first to sixth class). This 
increase, the correspondent writes, is “over the outrageous rates 
they have obtained from shippers since the war.” 

The correspondent more than intimates that in his opinion the 
carriers have not played fairly with either shippers or with labor. 
For, he says: “Railroad men have taken two cuts in wages since 
the war ended; each time they were cut they were advised that the 
railroad was compelled to reduce freight rates.” 

A few decades ago carriers ignored public sentiment, and they 
continued in that attitude until the public was solidly against them. 
During more recent years, and particularly since the return of the 
lines to private control, the public has been disposed to be more 
than just to the roads and has supported their every demand for 
increased revenue as well as for reductions in wages. It will be a 
sorry day for them if, by stubborn refusal to deflate along with 
the commodities they carry and the labor they employ, they arouse 
public resentment and suspicion. They cannot safely abuse public 
confidence or defy public sentiment at any time, but particularly 
at a time like the present when radical innovators of every hue are 
bidding for public notice. 





Copper shingles are now ready to be supplied to the trade, ac- 
cording to press dispatches of Jan. 9, announcing that one of the 
large copper mining companies is to use more than 30,000,000 pounds 
of copper this year in making these shingles. While the new product 
will cost twice as much as the ordinary wood shingles, the claim is 
made that it will enjoy a price advantage over roofing of asbestos, 


Practical Value of Scientific Research 


HILE THIS IS being written the daily newspapers are car- 
\ rying front page headlines telling of a new time length or 
endurance flight for airplanes and the plane which made this 

record is an all metal monoplane. 

Not so very long ago wood was hailed as the one preéminent 
airplane construction material. Lumbermen will always remember 
how this country was searched during the war for suitable wood 
and the great emphasis placed upon the necessity for getting the 
needed quantity and quality—and now an all metal airplane sets a 
new world record. 

In the beginning airplane builders frowned upon metal, but in- 
vestigators, chemists and engineers, who worked tirelessly for 
the metal makers, with supreme confidence set about experiment- 
ing, and today the all. metal airplane is not only an accepted fact, 
but it is a setter of world’s records. 

Whether in the years to come wood will be supplanted entirely 
in airplane construction only the passing of these years will tell. 
In the long run the best material obtainable at the lowest price 
will predominate in airplane construction. The triumph of a metal 
airplane serves simply to emphasize the necessity for never ceasing 
scientific investigation of the possibilities and the uses of 
materials. 

In the lumber industry there is a devoted band, small, it is true, 
but steadily growing, which is devoting its time, its energy, its 
thought and its hope to investigating the scientific possibilities 
of wood and how they may best be developed. Sometimes these 
investigations seem rather abstract and their results purposeless 
to the lumberman who has his immediate attention focused on mak- 
ing a sawmill run. But whe. the triumph of the all metal airplane 
is recalled the conclusion is certain that every effort in scientific 
research should be increased; should be encouraged and helped. 
I.uumbermen are to be commended for their support and assistance 
in making possible the conducting of scientific experiments in 
wood in the past and are only reminded that in future even stronger 





slate or tile. 


support is absolutely necessary. 











Asks Bids for Hog Island Derricks 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has announced that bids in 
writing will be received up to 5 p. m. Feb. 7 on 
a private competitive basis at its office at Hog 
Island, V’a., for the wood stiff-leg derricks 
located on the building ways of the Hog Island 
ship building plant. The derricks and hoisting 
machinery will be sold where it is, and prospec- 
tive bidders are urged to inspect the property 
before submitting bids, which must be accom- 
panied by certified checks for 10 percent of the 
amount of the bid. Inspection may be made on 
application to J. T. Eason, material sales divi- 
sion, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Hog Island. 
There are 360 5-ton wood stiff-leg double-mast 
derricks on forty wood shipways at Hog Island. 
There are also forty 5-ton single-mast derricks. 
The timbers comprising the derricks are Oregon 
fir dressed all sides. 


Mountain States Dealers Gather 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 12.—The eighteenth 

annual convention of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was opened just before 
noon in the Brown Palace Hotel with president 
0. D. Neill, of Greeley, Colo., in the chair. 
President Neill postponed the president’s ad- 
dress until the later session. 

Secretary R. D. Mundell stated that the mem- 
bership had grown and that the association was 
in sound financial condition. He said that the 
most important work of the last year had been 
the district meetings, which had proved en- 
joyable and had resulted in closer acquain- 
tance between thé dealers, and in a_ better 
ucderstanding of business. There should be 
many more of these meetings, he asserted. The 
secretary closed by reading a detailed financial 
statement showing a comfortable balance in the 
treasury after the bills were paid. 

Treasurer Harry Nutting, of Littleton, Colo., 





read a brief report verifying the financial state- 
ment of the secretary. 

President Neill then urged the members to 
multiply the value of the convention by present- 
ing ideas for the betterment of business, and 
in this connection Secretary Mundell suggested 
that terms of sale were of unusual importance. 
Sometimes extra liberal terms are used in get- 
ting a competitive bill, and these put competi- 
tion on the wrong basis and prove injurious 
to the industry. U.J. Warren, of Fort Morgan, 
Colo., agreed that they are important and stated 
that his company felt it had progressed by 
making terms as near ‘‘cash’’ as possible. If 
the dealer has money to loan and ean secure 
it by mortgage or in other ways, the extension 
of credit can be placed on a business basis. 

The afternoon and evening program promises 
much interest and entertainment, with Parson 
Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Frank A. Chase, 
building and loan expert, of the Southwestern 
association, and H{. R. Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, 
on the bill. 


Canadian Marking Act Suspended 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

OrTawa, OnT., Jan. 12.—Canadian marking 
Act calling for all goods imported to be marked 
with the country of origin has been suspended 
by order in council until the close of next ses- 
sion of Parliament. Customs regulations there- 
fore remain as wsual. 


Snow Stops Columbia River Logging 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—All except four 

camps in the Columbia River district are down 
on account of the snow in the woods, and camps 
in the Tillamook country hills that took steps 
to resume operations this week were prevented 
by twenty-two inches of snow. Very few fir 
logs are in the loggers’ hands in the Columbia 
River district, but the mills made heavy pur- 
chases some weeks ago. These are rapidly be- 
ing cut up, as most mills are in operation. 








May Not Cancel Lower Joint Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
handed down a formal opinion in investigation 
and suspension docket No. 1401, holding that the 
proposed increase in rates on lumber and other 
forest products in carloads, from the Hawley 
and Truckee groups in California and Nevada to 
interstate destinations east thereof, have not 
been justified. The interested carriers are 
ordered to cancel the suspended schedules. The 
difficulty in this case appears to be that the 
railroads have been unable to agree upon a 
division of the joint rates. Division 3 holds that 
cancelation of existing joint rates on such 
ground can not be justified. 


Calls Terminal Stockholders 


New York, Jan. 10.—C. P. Eckels, president, 
has ealled a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Fulton Lumber Terminal Co. to be held at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., on Jan. 19 to vote upon a reso- 
lution increasing the number of directors to 
nine; to elect nine directors to serve until the 
next annual meeting; to amend the minutes of 
the special meeting of stockholders held in May, 
1921, in such manner as to correct the errors and 
omissions in the transcript of the minutes as 
they appear in the minute book; and to au- 
thorize the officers to file an amended certificate 
of the increase of capital stock authorized at 
that time; to vote upon the question of ratifica- 
tion and confirmation of action taken at all 
previous meetings of the stockholders and di- 


‘rectors and to transact any other business that 


may be legally presented at that meeting with- 
out special notice. This notice is being sent not 
only to all stockholders who have the right to 
vote upon their shares of stock as fully paid 
and nonassessable, but also to all subscribers 
for the stock who have not fully paid therefor, 
so that all will have an opportunity to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. 
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A KILN DRYING PROBLEM 
Will you kindly give us the benefit of your 
experience in handling kiln dried lumber? We 
have been shipping kiln dried 4/4 maple to a cus- 
tomer, drying same down to 3 percent moisture 
content, following exactly the schedule given by 
the Forest Products Laboratory. We are re- 
ceiving complaints from customer (manufactur- 
ing school desks) that when he comes to use the 
lumber it checks badly, altho he admits he stores 
same in an open shed for about eight weeks. 
Will you kindly advise us if the exposure to 
weather by piling in open shed would cause it to 
check when used? In your opinion is Wisconsin 
lumber more liable to check than lower Michigan 
lumber? We have agreed to submit this matter 
to half a dozen furniture manufacturers and 

abide by their decision.—INQuiIRy No. 433. 


[Various causes may be responsible for the 
trouble in this case. For one thing it is diffi- 
cult to dry lumber to 3 percent moisture content, 
and there naturally arises some doubt as to 
whether the lumber really was dried this much. 
Only inspection of the sample immediately after 
being taken from the kiln (which sample has 
been protected from absorbing moisture from 
the air) can determine this. 

It is possible that if this lumber is stored 
in open shed it will check when worked up. 
Lumber absorbs moisture from the air and the 
damper the place the more moisture it will 
absorb. Consequently if lumber taken from 
very damp storage is placed in a dry heated 
room there will be a tendency for it to give off 
moisture, and if the surface dries faster than 
the interior checking is to be expected. 

Trees vary in size and quality just as much 
as human beings vary in size and intellect. 
There are some Wisconsin hard maple trees 
which are superior to some lower Michigan hard 
maple trees and vice versa. There is no rea- 
son to believe nor is there any information at 
hand to show that one State produces better 
hard maple than the other, taking the average 
of the cut.—EDITor. | 


HEIGHT MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


I have looked over your magazine to see if there 
were any advertisements for a cheap instrument 
for measuring readily the height of trees etc. from 
the ground. I see none, nor in other papers pub- 
lished in lines where such a device should have 
sale. 

In offering the patent on such a simple article 
I have been told the market is overstocked with 
such devices, while advertising columns tell a con- 
trary story. 

This is a simple rugged little article for the 
lumberman and lineman’s kit, and requires no 
tables or higher mathematics. I wish I could dis- 
pose of it for cash or royalty as I am not in 
position to manufacture it. I am writing to know 
if you think there is a glutted market on such a 
device as I have referred to.—INQuiRy No. 467. 

[As the above letter indicates, there are on 
the market a number of instruments for meas- 
uring height of standing timber. Most of these 
instruments seem to be sold by one company and, 
while some are rather simple, most of them 
are not very rugged. There is every reason 
to believe that there is a considerable market 
in this country for a simple, low-priced rugged 
instrument which will measure the height of 
trees and which, therefore, can be used in esti- 
mating the lengths of saw logs obtainable. 
Lumbermen are finding it more and more neces- 
sary to have exact and definite knowledge of 
the amount of standing timber. A guess is no 
longer good enough. As illustrating this point 
it may be worth while to point out that one 
of the largest lumber manufacturers in this 
country is at this time engaged in making a 
detailed and exact map of a very large timber 
tract and that this tract is being surveyed with 
the greatest accuracy and precision. The ac- 
curacy and care of the survey would be notable 
even in lines of activity where accurate and 
careful surveys are the rule rather than the 
exception. 


For untold centuries Alaska held millions 
of dollars’ worth of yellow gold. It lay there, 
the plaything of the elements. Why? Be- 
cause it was not advertised; because no one 
knew where it was located. As soon as this 
knowledge was gained the gold was taken. In 
the same way height measuring instruments 
locked up in the vaults of a seller and about which 
timber estimators and lumbermen have no know]l- 
edge are sure to be poor sellers. 

The name and address of the above inquirer 
will be furnished to any one interested.— 
EDITOR. } 


SAWDUST BURNING OVENS 


Can you give us any information or tell us 
where we can get it regarding the use of Dutch 
ovens for burning sawdust and heating boilers? 
We have two boilers 50- and 60-horsepower, each, 
locomotive type, and would like to know if it is 
possible to heat them by burning sawdust with the 
use of Dutch ovens.—INQuiry No. 468. 

[Dutch ovens and ovens of a similar char- 
acter are used quite widely in the lumber in- 
dustry for burning sawdust and shavings, and 
where the cost of installation is warranted they 
are quite successful. The inquirer has been 
given the names and addresses of a number of 
companies in whose product he is interested. 
The name of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request. The experience of other lumbermen 
with boilers of the size mentioned above is so- 
licited.— EDITOR. ] 


WHO PAYS FOR INSPECTION? 


Kindly advise us what our rights and liabilities 
are in the following case: We shipped a car of 
No. 3 common boards to a customer, who immedi- 
ately rejected the shipment on its receipt on the 
ground that it was off grade, but later consented 
to unload and hold for association inspection. The 
inspector for the Southern Pine Association showed 
the car to contain about 800 feet of No. 2 com- 
mon, about 460 feet of No. 4 common and the bal- 
ance of the car No. 3 common, as billed. The 460 
feet is less than 3 percent of the entire shipment, 
while under paragraph 39 of the Standard Speci- 
fications for 1920 a variation of not more than 5 
percent is admissible in the grade. 

All this being settled, the customer has agreed 
to accept the car and pay for it as billed, but 
refuses flatly to pay the inspection charge. As a 
matter of principle we propose to collect this in- 
spection charge if we can legally do so, and wish 
you would advise us whether it can probably be 
done by law.—INqQuiry No. 448. 

[The foregoing query is made by a southern 
pine manufacturer. The rule of inspection in- 
voked says: ‘‘When complaint is made as to 
grade or count, party making complaint must 
stand cost of official inspection where there is 
not more than 5 percent variation, and where 
there is more than 5 percent the shipper will 
bear the expense of official inspection.’?’ The 
face of the letterhead of the shipper bears the 
legend, ‘‘ * * * based on inspection accord- 
ing to the rules of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion,’’ which presumably was a part of the 
acknowledgment of the order in the first place, 
and probably would be made thereby a part 
of the original contract of sale. If so the buyer 
would be bound to pay for the reinspection. 
However, the buyer ‘‘consented to unload and 
hold for association inspection,’’ and later 
‘“agreed to accept the car and pay for it as 
billed.’’ These acts would be prima facie evi- 
dence at least that he admitted that the seller 
had fulfilled his part of the contract by sup- 
plying lumber of the grade specified in the 
order. The fact that the buyer consented to 
the inspection and then to abide by the result 
of it would imply also that he assented to the 
other provisions of the inspection rules, includ- 
ing the one that imposes the cost of inspection 
upon the person making the complaint. In such 
a case a court likely would frame its decision 
to conform with the custom of the trade. The 
facts as stated appear to afford legal basis for 
enforcing the claims of the seller.—Ep1Tor.] 


NUMBER OF LATH FROM A CORD 


We wish to know the cost of making lath from 
pine and poplar bolts and how. many 4-foot lath 
can be cut from one cord of 4-foot bolts.—INQuIRY 
No. 465. 


[The inquirer is assumed to have in mind 
round bolts. The number of lath produced will 
depend somewhat upon the straightness of the 
stock, its quality and the ability of the lath 
crew. Broadly speaking, from 2,000 to 2,500 
3x114-inch 4-foot lath should be obtained from 
a cord of round bolts. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has previously published some information 
on this subject, on which authorities differ. One 
southern pine operator who purchases lath tim- 
ber largely by the cord has never been able to 
produce more than 2,000 pieces from a cord, 
and he generally finds that it falls a little short 
of 2,000. 


Reliable data on the cost of producing lath 
are lacking at this time. Some mills figure that 
they must obtain at least $4 a thousand f. o. b. 
mill to make lath manufacturing profitable in 
northern mills, among which the inquirer is lo- 
cated. The cost varies with the quality of the 
bolts. In the Inland Empire, and to some ex- 
tent at least in the North, prior to the war, lath 
were manufactured on contract. The manufac- 
turer installed the lath mill and contracted with 
an experienced lath maker to pick the slabs 
and turn them into lath. The mill guaranteed 
the payroll of the lath mill and not infrequently 
filed the saws for it, furnished the oil and kept 
the lath making machinery in condition. The 
contract price generally was around $1 a thou- 
sand. To get the total cost, of course, it was 
necessary to add to this the wages of a tally 
man, the cost of piling the lath, which was 
generally around 25 cents a thousand, the over- 
head and carrying charges and other factors. 
As wages are much higher now than before the 
war, the lath contractor probably would ask at 
least $1.75 to $2 a thousand for making lath 
on contract.—EDITOR. | 


THE USE OF SAFETY GOGGLES 


Can you tell us where we may obtain unbreak- 
able goggles for our saw filers, sawyers, shop men 
and others working in places hazardous to the 
eyes ?—INQuiry No, 425. 


[The above inquiry which is inserted on bhe- 
half of a surgeon of a large southern lumber 
company opens up a decidedly interesting sub- 
ject. The inquirer has been referred to several 
companies which make safety goggles, but there 
seems to be an impression that lumbermen have 
little need for such goggles because of a lack 
of eye hazards in the lumber industry. Actually 
the contrary is the case. It is true that pilers 
in the yard, workers in the planing mill and 
generally those who handle lumber are not under 
any particular eye hazard from flying splinters. 
At trimmers, however, there is some such hazard 
from flying knots and splinters and in the ma- 
chine shop and in the filing room the worke:s 
are just as much in need of protective goggles 
as employees in factories and foundries work- 
ing in metal. As a matter of fact, the large 
lumber manufacturers have operations so di- 
versified that it is almost always essential to 
have a machine shop of considerable size 
equipped with tools which will even render pos- 
sible the repairing of a locomotive. Oxyacety- 
lene and electrical welding are also becoming 
more and more prevalent in the industry and 
the workers in this case must have the protec- 
tion of goggles. 

With the steady growth of the Safety-First 
movement in the lumber industry it is safe to 
say that a considerable percentage of employees 
will use goggles to good advantage to protect 
their eyes from flying splinters of steel and iron, 
and from sparks and similar dangers. The 
comments of lumbermen are invited upon this 
subject.—EbITor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


Industries are beginning to show greater 
activity as holiday shutdowns terminate and 
mills, factories and furnaces resume operations 
on a comparatively sound basis. General busi- 
ness, of course, has not vet had time to get 
into its stride following the interruption of 
the holiday season, but that activity on a 
larger scale is in the process of development 
is definitely indicated, and the tendency 
clearly is toward increased transactions, tho 
at a narrower margin of profit. Tho improve- 
ment is ahead, progress doubtless will be 
spotty, and some lines will continue to lag for 
a time. One obstacle to more rapid readjust- 
ment in industry is labor wages. It is gener- 
ally felt that the wages of the highly union- 
ized trades, such as the building trades, the 
railroad workers and miners, must come down; 
and it is feared that readjustment in this re- 
spect is going to be extremely difficult, in view 
of the stand that these trades in many cases 
take in regard to wage reductions. 


The Position of Southern Pine 


Tho the volume of new business placed with 
the southern pine mills during the last week 
has not been heavy, it showed a substantial 
increase over the previous week; and the 
manufacturers expect that continued improve- 
ment will be witnessed from now on. Retail- 
ers having completed their inventories are 
coming into the market for supplies, but it is 
noteworthy that business from this source is 
largely confined to mixed cars, showing that 
the retailers continue to buy only to round 
out their assortments. At the same time they 
show the greatest anxiety to get immediate 
delivery, indicating the very low condition 
of their stocks. The retailer’s attitude seems 
to be that, tho he expects this year to produce 
some good business, he will not take this for 
granted, but will manage with as small hold- 
ings as possible until he has definite assurances 
of business. It is understood that meanwhile 
considerable buying is being done quietly by 
some line yards and big industrial consumers. 
The railroads are actively on the market, and 
trade with the oil fields is especially heavy. 
The larger mills are booking some good export 
orders, and generally are well filled up with 
special cutting business. Order files, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are as heavy as the mills care to 
see them under present stock conditions, and 
few of them are really looking for business. 
Prices hold very firm, and all widths of No. 2 
boards and shiplap are slightly higher, while 
timber prices are stiffening. 


Douglas Fir Trade Developments 


Tho the rail trade has not yet shown any 
special improvement, great activity is develop- 
ing on the Pacific coast. Many logging camps 
were recently able to reopen, or to increase 
their output, but camps in certain sections 
were closed again this week on account of 
snowfall. However, as a whole the situation 
is slightly improved, and the prospect is for 
4 more adequate supply of logs very shortly. 
The mills have generally resumed operations 
following the holiday shutdown and, being 
more sure of their log supply, are preparing 
for a larger cut. Demand for water shipments 


. is developing strongly from every direction, 


and on the whole is considerably better than 
it was during December. This means that the 
waterfront mills are showing very little in- 
terest in rail orders, and they are not likely 
to for some time. There is no doubt as to the 
strength of yard uppers and of clear lumber, 
whether for industrial or railroad purposes; 
but many manufacturers declare that the 
situation as it concerns the common grades is 
somewhat of a puzzle. Substantial orders for 
lumber, including large percentages of com- 


mon grades, have been placed for shipment to 
the Atlantic coast, but some say these will 
mean only the diversion of much southern 
pine, that ordinarily would be sold along the 
seaboard, to the Mississippi Valley market, 
where the rail rate differential is greatly in 
favor of the southern product, and will thus 
injure the rail trade in Douglas fir. However, 
this is not likely to develop into a problem of 
any importance for some time, for it is re- 
ported that a surprisingly large number of 
rail mills that generally carry heavy stocks of 
dimension and boards now have practically 
none on hand, having been busy for some time 
filling cargo orders for 14-inch scant for the 
Atlantic coast, as well as foreign orders. ‘‘ All 
around, there are amazingly small stocks on 
the Coast,’’ advices state unanimously. The 
question of ability to supply the rail trade 
when the domestic buying movement begins 
is becoming more serious as the season ad- 
vances, and the outlook is certainly for a very 
strong Douglas fir market this spring. Prices 
since the first of the year have shown further 
advances, practically all along the line, and a 
continued upward movement is indicated. A 
feature is the strength of the market for car 
material, due to the fact that several western 
roads are on the market for great quantities 
of new rolling stock, and some large place- 
ments of material orders are expected daily. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


No material change has occurred in the 
western pines situation, either as it relates 
to the Inland Empire or to the California and 
southern Oregon field. Trade has not gener- 
ally opened up as yet following the holiday 
season, altho it is expected to do so within 
the next week or two. But the manufacturers 
are rather indifferent to the market, stating 
that their stocks. are so low that even with 
trade as dull as at present they have a hard 
time caring for their customers. Shop in all 
the desirable thicknesses is very scarce, and 
so are the better grades of yard lumber. Most 
mills are closed down, and a thoro cleanup of 
the yards is expected at many of them before 
new lumber becomes available for the market. 
About the same conditions exist in the red- 
wood trade. The California demand for this 
wood for building purposes for many months 
has more than taken up what slack there has 
been in the eastern trade, and the mills en- 
tered 1922 with the lowest supplies for a good 
many years. They are producing constantly 
at or near capacity; yet, the stock sheets of 
the principal concerns are so meager that east- 
ern representatives are actually at a loss what 
to do with business offered them. 





Trade in North Carolina Pine 


A slight increase in sales during the last 
week and a continued heavy volume of in- 
quiries are reported by manufacturers of 
North Carolina pine. Both rough and dressed 
stock are covered by these inquiries and, as 
mill supplies of all the better grades are low 
out of all proportion to indicated require- 
ments, the mills have no fear of lack of busi- 
ness for some time. Buyers, tho still inclined 
to shop around a good deal before placing an 
order, apparently are beginning to realize that 
if they do not get their pressing needs cov- 
ered soon their chances of obtaining stock a 
little later on may be very small indeed, and 
are showing greater willingness to come to 
terms with the manufacturers. Prices, which 
softened somewhat during the holiday lull, 
are beginning to firm up again. Production 
also is increasing, and tho it is expected soon 
to reach its former level of 65 percent of nor- 
mal, it is not believed that it will exceed this 
for some time, due to unfavorable woods con- 
ditions. Certain North Carolina pine items 
again find it necessary to meet competition 
from the South, but this is thought to be only 
a temporary condition, due to the quietness 
of general markets during the last month. 





Current Hardwood Trade Features 


The hardwood market has been rather quiet 
during the last week, and a definite upturn is 
not expected until toward the end of this 
month. The furniture industry is buying very 
lightly pending the results of the furniture 
shows now in progress at Grand Rapids and 
Chieago. Tho these results will not be defi- 
nitely known before Feb. 1, early reports indi- 
cate that much interest is taken in the ex- 
hibits and that some good orders have already 
been placed, so the manufacturers are highly 
optimistic. Trade with most of the other in- 
dustrials also is slow for the present, but a 
large number of inquiries are going the rounds 
and are expected to materialize into business 
very shortly. Efforts are in the meanwhile 
being made to increase production, and these 
have met with moderate success, as the 
weather has been more favorable of late. An 
increase in output is deemed essential, in view 
of the fact that stocks are extremely light 
while requirements are known to be heavy; 
but this will be difficult to attain because of 
the acute shortage of logs, which gives more 
concern to manufacturers than any other fea- 
ture of the current situation. 





Lumber Movement for Fifty-Two Weeks* 


southern: Pine Associates. <scccicecissscaces wews 
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Cut Shipments Orders 


oe... + 3,519,858,198  3,679.544,581 3,662,808,398 


ROMS ARID oe aiv eat te ous de OW GOA a RR Sah wb ees har 47,752,653 46,175,724 46.794,816 
Totals ......;ccccssccsccscccsccccccccsccecscceees 8567,610,851 8,725,720,205 3,709,603,214 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........+.0eeeeees 2,742,967,333 2,774,179,941 2,854,660,754 
COS Ev ieithcmas. bine welded ata etie Wade wee Hage eames 45,986,310 52,090,524 58,277,576 
ROME Ge idie' Sab eceesidelenWhe see keuekeadeaeacaawnns 2,788,953,643 2,826,270,465  2,912,938,33 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............../. 709,629,082 728,227,728 737,475,000 
CGE a <a MA kee s oh SAMOA Se we viele Awa ea wale weeeiaas 4,766,000 9,587,000 9,375,000 
MOUNT i bins cece dee Se CREW RMAM Teese aaa d acdewaawe 714,395,082 737,814,728 746,850,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 343,088,000 271,396,000 456,473,000 
MOR Mh we ReeCadeeeedad neh aed Wen kee oe eea eu ea ed No cut 728,000 _ 1,058,000 
RUMI @ Lawenene HERR a eee RR ReMe Oe Sesen dean noraed 343,088,000 272,124,000 457,531,000 
Californian Ne@wood Ass0ciatieies oéicccedvcsccccsscedcce 296,021,000 219,142,000 217,811,000 
RGR C:Ga'aewd naeae sea Cet eae xenvnaadkedade de wir No report 
NOUN: 83's. 60 AACN AURA S Ce eCRe Rae Mae dee wed endame ee 
North Carolina Pine Association. ..........cecceeececeees 349,862,062 339,158,529 323,476,299 
PRG EE! 6:6 silch db HaR ee RECCE CASRN SG WHERE ae w Eee 3,506,203 3,617,497 2,006,951 
WOE. cud Waeee chided denne cede ce kaa eee a dea ede tae 353,368,265 342,776,026 325,483,250 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 93,021,000 103,365,000 90,454,000 
EMG dnadencidenkedhadEced weeadanicdd sadcdewua ree 493,000 915,000 536,000 
ROG (Gta ddaend cecusamuaats cds Dedsdawladsawdenaune 93,514,000 104,280,000 90,990,000 


Total for fifty-two weeks 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eens 


evenens 8,156,950,841  8,228,127,524 8,461,206,794 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 


November, inclusive 
Grand totals 


errr 140,250,000 
eecacce 8,297/200;841 8,359,773,524  8,461,206,794 


es 


ee | 


131,646,000 Not reported 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and Including week ended Dec. 31, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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The three smaller ‘8/90 
graphs show the fluc- 
tuations thruout the i ats: 
year in prices of south- 175 
ern pine, Douglas fir, 
North Carolina pine, 
hemlock and __ hard- 160 
woods. 

The prices used for 
the southern pine rep- 145 
resentation are those 
reported weekly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 130 
MAN from  Hatties- 
burg, Miss. It is 
shown that during the Ws 
first two or three 
months of 1921 prices 
slumped heavily, but 100 -X 
that stabilization oc- ret 
eurred early in the 


a Sa SHEE : tuated quite material- 

ay a i : pana! i : ly thruout the year, 

RE EI: Ea eee ih ie the net change was in- 
significant. 

Hardwood prices 
generally showed an 
almost continual fall 
during the year, with 
no consequential re- 
coveries except in the 
case of birch and red 
gum, which latter 
wood first fell as 
heavily as any of the 
other woods, but rose 
again so sharply dur- 
ing the last three 
months as to end the 
year on almost the 
same level as prevailed 
at its beginning. The 
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August an upward Ohio. The ash and 
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LARGE MOVEMENT OF HARDWOODS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 9.—According to a re- 
port recently made public by C. H. Pettus, 
secretary and traffic manager of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, the 
railroads in western North Carolina territory 
during 1921 moved approximately 10,000 cars 
of lumber valued at $10,000,000. Most of the 
lumber moved was high grade hardwood, altho 
low grades and other lumber contributed largely 
to the movement. Lumber manufacturers in the 
western Carolina territory claim that there is a 
shortage of high grade hardwoods at the present 
time and with the expected movement in 1922 
this grade of lumber will continue to grow 
more valuable, and as a result the lower grades 
will also advance in value and quantity used. 

Railroad officials assert that while the 1921 
movement was only 60 percent of normal, busi- 
ness during the last three months of the year 
showed a decided increase over that of earlier 
months and they are, therefore, inclined to be 
optimistic over the prospects for 1922. 


CONVERTS SURPLUS INTO CAPITAL STOCK 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 9.—The capital 
stock of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has been 
increased from $9,000,000 to $25,000,000. An- 
nouncement was made last week by R. A. Long, 
chairman of the board of directors, that at the 
annual meeting of the company it was decided 
to reduce the surplus account by an increase 
in the capital and a stock dividend. The surplus 
is now $6,000,000. The issued stock will amount 
to $22,000,000. 

In making the announcement of the increase 
Mr. Long said there was no factor of refinanc- 
ing involved. ‘‘It is merely a rearrangement 
of the capital account of the company more 
properly to reflect the growth and expansion 
of its business,’’ he said. 


HEAVY 1921 SHIPMENTS FROM ASTORIA 


ASTORIA, ORE., Jan. 9.—More than half a 
billion feet of lumber were shipped from the 
Columbia River district during last year, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Astoria customs 
house. More than two-thirds of this amount 
was sent from the mills of the Astoria customs 
house district alone, their heavy participation 
in the coastwise lumber trade being the out- 
standing feature of 1921 developments. 

The records at Astoria show that 352 vessels 
loaded at the mills of the lower Columbia River 
district during the year, taking a total of 341,- 
493,064 feet in their combined cargoes. Of 
these vessels, 254 carried 246,772,721 feet to 
California ports; 42 loaded 35,935,097 feet for 
the Atlantic seaboard; while 56 ships shipped 
58,785,246 feet for foreign ports. 

A total of 217 vessels loaded at the up-river, 
or Portland district, mills during the year, car- 
rying a combined total of 196,089,993 feet of 
lumber. The striking feature of the up-river 
shipments was the large proportion of the ear- 
goes which went to foreign markets. This over- 
sea figure was over 158,000,000 feet. 

The grand total shipped from the Columbia 
district during the year was 537,582,057 feet. 
The midsummer shipments, which are usually 
heavy, were hit badly by the marine strike, 
which tied up many of the vessels on the Pacific 
coast and which resulted in a heavy slump in 
the cargo lumber shipments. 

Intercoastal shipments and foreign cargo ship- 
ments from the Columbia River district have 
shown a marked gain in the recent months, owing 
to the increased handling facilities and to the 
fact that improved conditions in the port facili- 
ties have attracted numbers of regular, rapid 
and direct steamship lines. The acquisition of 
these shipping services has largely been due to 
the huge marine terminals which have been con- 
structed by the municipally owned Port of As- 
toria. 

Milling in the lumber industry has also taken 
on a new lease of life in the lower Columbia 
River district with the construction of the new 
Prouty Bros. sawmill, planing mill and box 
factory at Warrenton, a suburb of Astoria. 


This will be a large plant, which is to supplant 
an inland mill of the same concern. Its con- 
struction is due to a desire to participate in the 
overseas and cargo lumber trade, making use of 
the shipping provided by the Port of Astoria. 

The Astoria Box Co. has also purchased the 
long idle Clatsop mill, which it is now operat- 
ing in connection with its box factory. 


TREATED TIMBER FOR HIGHWAY BRIDGES 


Quick, dependable transportation is one of 
the most desirable aims for any nation. When 
a new country is settled, waterways generally 
furnish the first highways, then roads are cut, 
and following that steam railroads are built. 
Now comes the day of the automobile road. In 
fact, careful students believe that the construe- 
tion of permanent highways suitable for motor 
vehicles is the big ‘‘empire building’’ activity 
of this generation. But conditions of traffic 
are changing so rapidly and the problems to 
be solved are so numerous that it takes care 
to determine what kind to build. A highway, 
like a chain, is no better than its weakest link. 
So one must often be remade, widened and 
strengthened as time goes on. The weak links 
in the highway chain are bridges, very few of 
which are at first wider than 16 feet. When 
widening the roadway becomes important, these 
bridges, because of the methods of construc- 
tion usually followed at present, must very 


RUMORS OF NEW LOGGING ORGANIZATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7.—From Astoria it 
was reported today that there is on foot a move- 
ment to organize a syndicate thru which all 
logs of certain logging camps in the Columbia 
River district would be sold. Two plans have 
been advanced, one to form a pool and operate 
the camps, the other to conduct a selling bu- 
reau and have the camps operated as now. John 
Dougall, secretary of the Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Information Bureau, says that he has not 
heard anything of such an organization and does 
not think there can be any truth in the report, 
which was printed here in two newspapers. It 
would be impracticable to pool the logs and sell 
them, he explained, and besides, he thought, 
it would not be permitted. Then again, he 
said, the loggers have no logs to pool at present. 
The greater number of logs have been sold 
ninety days in advance and most of the camps 
are to remain idle till February. 


BULLETIN DEALS WITH LUMBER FINANCE 


Baker, Fentress & Co. recently issued No. 1 
of Volume 1 of ‘‘ Basing Points,’’ a publication 
which will be issued from time to time dealing 
with financial matters which relate to the lum- 
ber industry. The first issue is interesting and 
well worth careful study. One of the features 
of the bulletin is a lumber price index chart 





LUMBER PRICE INDEX 


of the seven principal 
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The Baker, Fentress & Co. lumber price index chart 


largely be scrapped. Such structures as now 
built can be strengthened, widened and length- 
ened only at great expense. The way to meet 
the problem thus presented, according to a very 
interesting and instructive bulletin issued by 
the service bureau of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, is to use in the first place 
scientifically treated timbers for both bridges 
and culverts. This bulletin says: ‘‘ Unlike 
other types of permanent construction, timber 
structures may be widened, strengthened and 
lengthened at will, without any loss of material 
or waste, and at comparatively little expense.’’ 

‘“Treated Timber for Highway Construc- 
tion’’ is the title of this bulletin and it is 
filled with interesting and valuable information 
on treated timber for structural use. It points 
out where the lumber industry may play a 
greater and better part in the building of perma- 
nent highways and it will well repay reading 
by any lumberman who is interested in this sub- 
ject. 


TO HANDLE 10,000,000 FEET MONTHLY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—J. A. Meyer, gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., announced today that the Consolidated had 
just completed arrangements for the exclusive 
sale of the output of another sawmill manufac- 
turing southern pine. The new mill is located 
on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, just 
north of Laurel, Miss., in a very fine belt of 
longleaf timber. It will cater principally to 
the demand for large, long, rough timbers. Op- 
erations at the new mill will begin within the 
next few weeks, and it will have a capacity of 
about 1,000,000 feet a month. This mill has 
the advantage of attractive export rates, and 
it is expected that a great deal of its stock will 
be shipped for export. 

With its new connection, the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co. will have a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 feet a month. 








Incidentally the first is- 
sue contains a very in- 
teresting discussion of 
what is ‘‘normal price’’ 
now. The summing up 
of the situation is of particular interest to lum- 
bermen as follows: ‘‘Unless the irresistible 
trend of things since 1500 A. D. is broken— 
unless some miracle stops the chronic tendency 
of commodities to grow dearer and money to 
grow cheaper—the ‘‘normal price level’’ of the 
future will be higher than the pre-war level by 
the difference between former costs of produc- 
tion and new costs, and by the measure of in- 
tensified activity of people everywhere to bear 
the tax exactions put on them by the world 
war.’? 




















MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT BOGALUSA 


Boeauusa, La., JAN. 9.—At the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. in Buffalo, Dec. 14, the board unani- 
mously voted to change the name of the Boga- 
lusa Hospital to the ‘‘Elizabeth Sullivan 
Memorial Hospital.’’ No finer memorial could 
be dedicated to the memory of such a noble wom- 
an and the announcement of the change in 
Bogalusa met with the hearty approval of the 
citizens. 

At some future time a maternity hospital 
will be added and it will be one of the best 
equipped in the South. 


SALESMEN DECLARE OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 9.—The annual sales 
convention and business conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion was held here last week, representatives of 
the company being present from New York 
headquarters, and from Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and Philadelphia. While business last 


year was not up to the usual standard, due to 
the general depression all lines experienced, it 
was agreed by the representatives of the cor- 
poration present at the conference that the out- 
look for 1922 is excellent. 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


The Carpenter Apron Season Is Coming 
One of the tried and true methods of ad- 
vertising followed by retail lumbermen is the 
distribution of carpenters’ aprons. Perhaps in 
one way the name is not truly descriptive, as 
every man who has a bit of work to do finds 
one valuable. One retail company which has 
been particularly successful in making carpenter 
aprons pay dividends, takes steps to see that 
these aprons are distributed to its regular cus- 
tomers rather than to carpenters only. The 
gr belief of this dealer is 

that the average man likes 


y 





The kind of carpenters’ 
aprons furnished by the 
Advertisers’ Manufac- 
turing Co., Ripon, Wis. 








to tinker and if he is 
urged along a bit, even 
if by such a small thing as a carpenter’s apron, 
small sales will be stimulated. Then, too, the 
apron hangs near the tools and every time the 
man thinks of buying a little lumber or build- 
ing material the apron hangs there to remind 
him of the proper place to buy it. 

Another retail company will, if forced to it, 
give its aprons to carpenters and the men in its 
trade territory, but it makes a specialty of dis- 
tributing them among the ladies. The reason 
is that these aprons make just about the finest 
and handiest receptacle for clothespins that has 
ever been invented and that if once a house- 
wife gets her hands on one of these aprons 
she is not going to let go of it. 

A company that is forging to the front in the 
manufacture of carpenters’ aprons is the Ad- 
vertiser’s Manufacturing Co., of Ripon, Wis. 
Incidentally it is specializing in supplying these 
aprons to the lumber trade. In addition to 
aprons it makes caps that boys delight to wear 
in the summer time, so that if the retailer 
wishes he may secure a stock of these cans at 
the same place. 


‘MRBERBABaBaB: 


Preventing Uncharged Deliveries 

There is no doubt a large number of retail yards 
handling lumber, shingles, lath and such items 
which let hundreds and perhaps thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of stock get out of the yard each year 
without its being charged. We are anxious to 
— some of the best methods of preventing this 
Oss. 

[The inquirer is entirely correct in saying 
that thousands of dollars worth of lumber and 
other material are uncharged each year. 

For example, a farmer comes to a yard and is 
in a hurry to load up some lumber. In many 
cases he will drive directly into the yard, where 
with the assistance of a yard man he loads the 
material he wants. The farmer knows that 
the yard man has seen the amount taken and 
consequently does not stop at the office. The 
yard man, even tho perfectly honest, may for- 
get to mention the loading of this material, 
and so it may never be charged. In some cases 
the farmer will speak of it; in other cases he 
will not. 

The first step is thoroly to educate every em- 
ployee that every bit of material delivered must 
be charged. Probably the best way to do this 
is to insist that a purchaser, even when in a 
great hurry, sign a delivery slip. To get a 
delivery slip a charge has to be made. 

The second step is to close all unnecessary 
entries or exits to the yard. In fact, it is best to 
have only one entrance. Thus if this entrance 
is located next to the office it is going to be 
very hard for stock to get out of the plant 
uncharged. Of course, in this case plenty of 
space must be provided for wagons and trucks 
to turn around. 

The third method is to keep a perpetual in- 
ventory system and check it up from time to 
time by a physical inventory sufficiently exact 
to tell whether there are any discrepancies, A 
perpetual inventory and a physical inventory 


will rarely if ever agree exactly, but they should 
agree substantially. If there are any marked 
differences it behooves the retailer to investigate 
until he finds what the trouble is so he may 
correct it. 

The experience of retail lumbermen in meet- 
ing and solving this problem is invited.— 
EDITOR. | 


A Good Way to Approach the Farmer 


While it is true that farm products have gone 
down, it is equally true that lumber prices have 
gone down. This is rather an old story, but 
nevertheless it is necessary for the retail lum- 
berman to make his trade realize that lumber 
prices are down. This fact was forced home 
very well by the O. E. Woods Lumber Co., of 
Parsons, Kan., which sent a letter of greeting 
to its trade at the first of the year. This let- 
ter, while it is not fancy, is so full of meat that 
it is reproduced herewith: 

‘Nineteen twenty-one is a year that we are 
glad to bid goodby. Nineteen twenty-two is to 
be a year of improvement in nearly every line. 
Particularly do we believe that with what he 
produces the farmer will be able to buy more 
than in the past. 

‘¢Yet 1921 has had its good elements for us 
all. It has caused us to work harder and figure 
more. The intelligent farmer is buying pro- 
ductive hens, hogs, live stock ete. more. than 
ever before. The lumberman who has the inter- 
ests of his town and country customers at heart 
is constantly striving to buy the best quality 














Left—A short, portable toboggan slide which is taken down in summer. 
Right—A heavy timbered slide which gives an idea of the amount of 
lumber used in building these slides 


material at lowest prices, so that his customers 
ean afford to build homes, sheds, barns, chick- 
en houses ete. 

‘¢Lumber, along with farm products, has had 
a big drop. Many items are less than one half 
the peak cost. Do you know that you can buy 
the lumber for a good garage for $50? That 
an 8x16-foot chicken house will only cost $39? 
Hog houses 6x16-foot, open one side, are to be 
had for $20? New homes cost from $125 to 
$250 a room? 

‘¢ An open winter is the best time for a farmer 
to do his building. You can hire yourself to 
construct new buildings and make repairs. 

‘“Come in and see us tomorrow. Your past 
business has been appreciated. May we not 
see you more often in the future? 

‘¢With Best Wishes for a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year, we are 

Sincerely, 
THE O. E. Woops LuMBEr Co. 
(Signed) By O. H. Woods. 

p. S. We have an unusual value in new 6-inch 

ear siding; in 6-, 8-, 9- and 10-foot lengths. 


Dayton Foundation Fund Siarted 


DayTON, OHIO, Jan.9.—Another philanthropic 
step was taken on Jan. 1 by John H. Patter- 
son, founder and chairman of the.board of di- 
rectors of the National Cash Register Co., when 
he, with other owners of the company, started 
the Dayton Foundation fund, which is to be 
used for the very highest type of charity and 
benevolent purposes. The principal of tne ac- 
cumulated fund is to be held as one common 
trust fund, and the income used for the benefit 
of the community in such manner and for such 
purposes as the future may prove to be most 
desirable. The fund will be maintained by the 
union of gifts from charitable, public spirited 
citizens. The money will be deposited with 
Dayton banks and trust companies acting as 
trustees. The first contributors to the Dayton 
Foundation fund are: John H. Patterson, with 
$137,500; Mrs. H. G. Carnell, sister-in-law of 
John H. Patterson, $93,750, and Robert Patter- 
som, $18,750. ("Sa aaaeas 


A Winter Sales Field 


Not every city is blessed with hills. In fact 
there are many cities in this country which are 
decidedly flat—Chicago being an excellent ex- 
ample of this class. Despite this flatness how- 
ever, the children have a great desire to slide 
when the snow is on the ground, so human in- 
genuity has been put to work to make sliding 
places, and, naturally, lumber is called upon 
to do this work. Some years ago this movement 
started in Chicago by the construction of a slide 
in one of the city parks, 
and since that time a 
number have been put 
up on private grounds. 
Some of these slides are 
long and high. Others 
are short and not very 
high and are suited par- 
ticularly to the young- 
sters who are just be- 
ginning to toddle about 
in the out of doors. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tion shows two of these 
slides erected in Chi- 
cago. They happen to 
be on the north side and 
in the same neighbor- 
hood, being only about 
a block apart. 

There are a lot of 
timbers in one of these 
slides. In some in- 
stances the structure is 
bolted together so it 
may be taken down in 
summer and __ stored 
away. On Sheridan 
Drive, one of the tobog- 
gans extends from the 
street sidewalk to with- 
in a few feet of the sea- 
wall in the rear. Most 
of them are equipped with a stairway and rail- 
ing at the high end, and every precaution seems 
to have been taken to insure their safety. Some 
of the snow slides are boxed on two sides so 
that the space may be filled with snow or ice. 

These toboggan slides can be sold to ad- 
vantage even in many hilly cities. Where a 
hilly city is built-up—and it generally is large- 
ly built-up because of the hilly formation— 
the children in many districts, if they slide at 
all, must slide on streets where they are in con- 
stant danger of running into automobiles, street 
cars or steam railroads. However, in such 
neighborhoods there are generally vacant plots 
of ground perhaps comparatively level which 
can be utilized for the construction of a tobog- 
gan slide, and where the children may play 
without danger of being run over or injured. 

IN THE HANDLE TRADE approximately 120,- 
000,000 feet board measure of hickory are used 
annually, according to estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Very little of this mate- 
rial is cut at sawmills. 
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Keep Stock in Shape to Inventory Easily—-Now Is the Time to See 
That Fire Hazards Are Reduced——A Bit About Credits and Collections 


The taking of inventory is going forward in 
a good many yards at this time. It’s something 
like wash day. Perhaps you can remember the 
old-fashioned methods of washing used by some 
of your country relatives when you were a 
youngster; a fire of chips under an old-time iron 
kettle, a tub on an unsteady bench, a red-faced 
kitchen mechanic mauling the clothes on a 
banged-up wash board, rank lye soap made on 
the premises with infinite labor and no great 
skill, cold dinners, irritated elders and a child- 
ish feeling on your part that under the cireum- 
stances the desirability of existence was at 
least debatable. Probably washing never will 
take rank as a social event along with bridge 
parties and tea fights, but mechanical genius 
has taken much of the drudgery out of the 
process. Power machinery, stationary tubs, hot 
and cold water at the turn of a tap and well 
designed laundry rooms have not only lightened 
the work but have added to its efficiency. 

Something like this has happened to inven- 
tory taking—in some 


to guard against such aecidents. But if he has 
the stuff so arranged that a glance or a few 
minutes’ count will show him just what he has 
in any size, length and grade he will be able to 
decide how much stuff he should carry in each 
item and to keep it at that level. It reduces 
the wastage from breaking, warping and rot- 
ting; for stock kept trim and straight in the 
piles is naturally less liable to these accidents. 
And finally it helps make sales; for straight and 
neatly kept piles appeal to a possible customer 
more than do junk heaps. 

Keeping of lumber dry and straight and clean 
has become so much an article of faith to the 
good dealer that we don’t mention it very often; 
but inventory time is the right season of the 
year for every dealer to determine if by taking 
a little more thought he can improve his system. 
It may not be a matter of spending money. 
More likely it will be a few repairs to bins or 
millwork rooms and a change in arrangement 
of stock. A man rarely gets a better look at 


I didn’t need to ask that; for the inspeetor of 
any reputable insurance company would have 
compelled the owner to clean up the mill or lose 
his policy. A cigarette butt thrown into that 
rubbish would have meant the destruction of 
mill and yard and probably of surrounding 
buildings as well. 

The time to look after defective chimneys is 
in the fall before cold weather sets in. But if 
it wasn’t done then it should be done at once. 
In this connection I want to quote some advice 
given out by O. D. Hauschild, manager of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
and printed several months ago in the North- 
western Dealer, the organ of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Pointers on Correcting Defective Chimneys 


‘‘No smoke pipes should be within nine 
inches of any woodwork or any wooden lath and 
plaster partitions or ceilings. Stove pipes 
should enter the chimney horizontally and the 

connections thru the 





yards. It’s a matter 
of equipment and of 
perpetual preparation. 
In not a few yards the 
job is just as hard and 
harrowing as it ever 
was. Stock is piled 
into bins, hit or miss, 
with different lengths 
and sizes jumbled to- 
gether. Stuff is stuck 
away in dark corners 
and is mingled with 
trash and dead stock 
so that it’s a gamble 
if it all gets counted. 
Every piece has to be 
counted separately, so 
that the unlucky per- 
son who has the job 
wished on to him will 
be patiently counting 
away, forgetting and 
having to start over, 
on the stuff in a single 
bin for as long a time 
as a man in a properly 





chimney wall to the 
flues should be made 
with round tile or 
metal thimbles secure- 








thy 


ly set in the chimney 
with cement mortar. 
In concrete chimneys 
the connections should 
be cast with the chim- 
ney. Every smoke 
pipe should be thoroly 
cleaned at least once 
a year. Smoke pipes 
should be securely 
anchored in position 
by tightly drawn 
wires. 

*“You will appre- 
ciate the importance 
of having all parts of 
heating apparatus 
thoroly looked over 
when you know that 
fires originating from 
that source have de- 
stroyed over $60,000 
worth of lumber yard 








arranged yard will be 
in checking the stock 
in a whole alley. In 
some yards inventory 
taking extends over 
weeks, and when it is 
done the owner can’t have complete confidence 
in the count. Under such circumstances it is at 
least possible to understand the force of the 
temptation not to bother with the job. A man 
who lets his stock get into such disorder is not 
often a person with a keen interest in knowing 
just how much is in the yard. 

It is true that equipping a yard for easy and 
rapid invoicing and keeping it in order costs 
some money. It may mean new sheds or an 
alteration of interior arrangements. It un- 
doubtedly will mean more foresight in arrang- 
ing the stock as it comes in. But there seems to 
be general agreement among progressive deal- 
ers that from every point of view this extra 
cost and work is a paying investment. It re- 
duces the amount of dead stock. Lumber or 
sash does not accumulate in some dark and un- 
frequented corner and lie there rotting and 
forgotten. It reduces the amount of stock that 
must be carried to supply the trade; for a deal- 
er who has little check on the amount of his 
stock and as a result runs out of important 
items every once in a while will get into the 
habit of buying more heavily all along the line 


The hog is busily at work rooting the grain raising farmer out of the hole caused by low grain 
prices. By marketing 35- to 50-cent corn thru the hogs this corn brings around $1 a bushel. 
Lumbermen not only benefit indirectly from this but they will benefit directly if they will sell 
such hog raising aids as the hog self feeder shown above 


his yard from the standpoint of determining 
its efficiency than at inventory time, and while 
its defects are still fresh in his mind is. a 
good time to correct them. 


Clean Yard Helps to Reduce Fire Hazard 


Fire hazards are another thing that may come 
in for a careful examination at invoicing time. 
Fire is the evil spirit of the lumber dealer. If 
it gets going on his premises he is in for a loss 
and a scare, even tho it stops short of destroying 
the entire yard. Fire can be controlled and 
stopped after it starts, but in addition to pro- 
visions for fighting it there ought to be much 
care exercised in keeping it from starting. A 
clean yard is safer than a disordered one. I 
remember one time seeing a little planing mill 
that was part of a retail yard. It was stuck 
in a corner of the yard and had high piles of 
lumber almost touching the building on two 
sides. And out in the alley was a pile of shav- 
ings and sawdust and trimmings, about ten feet 
deep and twenty feet long, lying right against 
the side of the mill building. Inquiry developed 
the fact that neither yard nor mill was insured. 


property for the in- 
terinsurance exchange 
during the last five 
years. 

‘Look at your chim- 
ney, too. Is it of 
brick construction, with flue lining, and are 
the joints in the brickwork properly pointed? 
Is it properly built and is it in good repair? If 
it is not in good shape have it repaired at once. 
It is very hazardous to have a chimney in poor 
condition. 

‘Fires that have communicated from expos- 
ing buildings have, during the last five years, 
resulted in loss by fire on lumber yards insured 
in the interinsurance exchange of over $500,- 
000. Therefore, keep your stock piled as far 
from your neighbor’s buildings as is possible. 
Always try to leave a clear space between your 
stock and exposures. Where your sheds are 
close to exposing buildings try to protect them 
as much as possible by putting incombustible 
material, like brick, sewer pipe, tile etc., be- 
tween exposures and your buildings. ’’ 

To this might be added a word in regard to 
fire extinguishers, fire barrels filled with a non- 
freezing solution, hydrants in the yard and the 
like. In the truck garage it is well to have a 
quantity of sand as well as a good chemical ex- 
tinguisher. Oil and gasoline fires can sometimes 
be extinguished with sand when other means of 
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fighting them merely serves to spread the flames. 
Importance of Making Collections Emphasized 


No dealer, we suppose, needs to be reminded 
of the matter of making collections. Without 
much doubt credits and collections have caused 
dealers more uneasiness during the last year 
than has any other department of the business. 
Perhaps getting capital with which to carry on 
has caused a good many wakeful nights, but 
even this would not have been so disturbing if 
outstanding aecounts could have been collected 
with the usual promptness. More than a few 
dealers have been embarrassed in their winter 
buying by the fact that the money they needed 
for that purpose was owed to them and unpaid. 
While nothing needs to be said about the im- 
portance of this matter, there probably are deal- 
ers who are not taking all the steps possible to 
place it on as sound a basis as possible. It goes 
without saying that many accounts can not be 
collected at this time. There is money in the 
country waiting for safe chances for loans and 
investments. Banks in the Corn Belt have money 
which they are willing to loan on 
sound security; but many of the 


retailer sell large bills to all the farmers in 
his community? Suppose during this coming 
season he can count on no more than the most 
prosperous 20 percent; these men can bring 
him a desirable volume of business. Buildings 
have been done without, in the country as well 
as in town, until not a few farmers will build 
even at some little financial hardship to them- 
selves. We look for sales of new country houses, 
barns, silos, feeding sheds, hog houses, feed- 
ing floors and all the other equipment furnished 
to the agriculturalist by the retail lumberman. 
They may not be sold so easily nor in quite so 
large numbers; but they will be sold. Dur- 
ing these remaining winter months is the time 
of all times to get a line on prospects and to do 
some intelligent promotion work. 


Farmers Will Build Good Homes 


It is our guess that the farm houses built 
this next season will be good, modern houses, 
well equipped and well designed. The man who 
would build an old-fashioned house if he built 
at all most likely will be out of the market. 


will urge him to try it out. A service depart- 
ment takes too much time and money to be 
established merely for personal amusement. 
But if he can use it, now is the time when its 
assistance will be valuable. 


Knowledge Gained by Attending Conventions 


Finally, in this job lot of suggestions, we’d 
like to urge you to go to a retail conven- 
tion. Money is a little searee, perhaps, and 
railroad fare is high. Hotel keepers also have 
robust notions about the value of their rooms, 
There will be a temptation, even to the man ac- 
customed to attending conventions, to save this 
money by staying at home. There are cireum- 
stanees in which the expenditure could not be 
justified. But we suspect that most men who 
stay away will say they. do it because the con- 
vention is not worth what it costs. We have 
attended a good many conventions in our time, 
and we can remember very few that did not 
offer those in attendance a valuable business 
fare. More and more conventions are becoming 
meetings for discussion, and this doubtless is a 

move in the right direction. It 





people who are anxious to borrow 
in order to pay their bills can 
not offer security that is acceptable 
to the banks. Farmers, as doubt- 
less has been said often enough in 
this department, are deeply in- 
volved. They have been holding 
corn, whenever they could do so, 
in the hope that the price will ad- 
vance to a point where it will pay 
them for producing the stuff and 
perhaps leave them a little profit. 
Many of them are deeply in debt. 

While doubtless it will be im- 
possible to collect outstanding ac- 
counts from some of these men, it 
is often possible to get such ac- 
counts on a firmer basis. In cer- 
tain cases it may be advisable 
to find out from a man just how 
deeply he is involved and what he 
plans to do to pull out. Perhaps 
all his creditors can get together 
and pool their accounts in such a 
way that the man can know what 
to expect and in what order and 
proportion he is to pay his debts 
when he does get hold of some 
money. This will assure each credi- 
tor that he will get his share of 
all payments made, and it will as- 
sure the debtor that he will not be 
hounded by independent collection 
attacks. In some cases it may be 
possible for a lumberman to help 
a farmer get some of the govern- 
ment money that is being loaned 
out to tide agriculture over its pres- 
ent crisis. 


Intelligent Promotion Work 





Za-pla-ta 
Bezahlen Zie 


In Other Words— 


month, we will appreciate it. 


ay Up! 


There is no one thing that will go so far to put business back 
on its feet as the prompt payment of debts. 
debts of every sort from the biggest to the smallest. 


It is the load of debt that is keeping business slow and mostly 
all of us hard up. 


Credit is an excellent thing for everybody, when properly 
used. We have extended credit liberally in the past and expect 
to do so in the future, but one of the costs of credits is the 
settling of all debts at certain periods. 


Conditions are not what we would like to see them now, but 
we have this to console us—they might be worse. 


If you owe us an account or note and can settle it in full this 


; If you cannot pay us in full, call 
on us just the same and pay us all you can and make definite 
arrangements for payment of the balance. 


In doing this you will be doing your part to restore prosper- 
ity to the nation. 


Kellogg Bros. Lumber Company 


“Building Headquarters” 


Voule Vou Payya 
Da-taalt-ze 


This applies to 


makes possible the direction of at- 
tention to those practical problems 
which involve the making of profits 
and the avoidance of loss. We 
would be sorry to see the time 
come when all formal speeches 
were cut out, for when a man has 
gone deeply into a business subject 
he can present aspects of it in a 
speech that would not come out in a 
discussion. 

But it is not alone for the in- 
formation in practical methods that 
conventions are valuable. A man 
gets a fresh grip on his faith in 
the industry. Perhaps he has got- 
ten discouraged in the stress of 
fighting his business battle alone. 
If he ean spend a couple of days 
in the company of men who are do- 
ing the same thing, and perhaps 
doing it in different ways, he will 
get a renewed confidence in the 
destiny of the lumber business and 
in his own ability to see it thru. 
It’s a fine thing to get out of the 
old rut and to see the old job from 
a new angle. 

There is every assurance that this 
year the conventions will be earn- 
est and thoughtful. The period of 
reconstruction has laid a full share 
of its burdens on our industry. The 
convention has already proved its 
value in pooling experience, and 
there will be an even greater 
anxiety this year to know what 
other men have concluded about 
eredits and buying and _ service. 
There is no better way to get a new 
hold on the job than by brushing 








Needed 


In an interview some little time 
ago Roger Babson, the noted statis- 
tician, guessed that 20 percent of the farmers 
of the United States would go bankrupt. Mr. 
Babson, of course, has developed avenues for 
reaching exact information; but sometimes he 
has been known to be a little more pessimis- 
tic than subsequent events have justified. But 
without any doubt, even tho the percentage is 
less than this, the farming industry will have 
a lean period unless prices advance sharply. 
Some dealers are feeling a little hopeless about 
their farm trade for the coming season, and 
they have reason to do so. But it is as easy 
to be overpessimistie at a time like this as it 
is to be overhopeful in a time of easy sales. 
Nearly every time the prediction has been made 
that sales would come to a standstill events 
have not proved so bad as prophesied. While 
any industry may have its dull times there are 
individuals within that industry who are ex- 
ceptions to the general condition. Dealers need 
expect little or no business from the 20 percent 
threatened with failure or perhaps from an equal 
percentage who are uncomfortably close to the 
line of failure. But in what one year does a 


This advertisement by a retailer of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., contains 


some excellent suggestions for this time of year 


The lack of enterprise that makes him con- 
tent with such a place as his grandfather would 
have built will make him withdraw from tie 
effort of building when he can’t see every 
thing coming his way. But a large number of 
country people have been educated by such 
means as building shows, architectural articles 
in farm papers, magazine stories and ordinary 
observation to want something better than just 
an ordinary house. We imagine that a service 
department, one that is run with intelligence 
and interest and that is well equipped for the 
service it purports to offer, will be of value in 
selling country jobs. Dealers who have taken 
pains to build up such a department during the 
last few years are agreed in saying that in this 
time of slack building they are cashing in on 
the work of building up the service. Every 
dealer must have some idea of the probable 
value of such a service in his community. 
He knows what kind of customers he has, and 
he knows whether or not he himself is the kind 
of person who could operate a plan department 
to good effect. If he knows he can not, no one 


elbows with a crowd of other 
shrewd and capable men who are 
up against the same problems. 

See if you can’t arrange to take 
the wife along. Maybe she’s been kept pretty 
closely at home, what with measles in the schools 
and the work she’s been doing for the Social 
Service League. She’ll appreciate a look at 
a new town and going to a matinee, and may- 
be she’ll be just a little impressed by the evi- 
dent importance and power of the industry to 
which you belong. You’ll both bring back a 
freshness of mind and some new weapons with 
which to tackle the old, familiar duties. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer will deal with “Keeping in Touch with 
Customers Thru Special Advertising Literature 
—The Advantages Derived From Handling All 
the Materials Which Enter Into Building a 
Home.”—FEniror. } 


Nine States have laws limiting hours of work 
for women to eight. Thirteen States prohibit 
night work for women in certain occupations, 
while certain kinds of home work are prohibited 
in ten States, and twelve States have enacted 
minimum-wage laws for women. 
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Some More Definitions of Retail Service 


The reason for giving service, of course, is to secure and 
keep business. Different lumber companies have different 
ways of doing this; different localities require different meth- 
ods. In all parts of the country retail lumbermen are striv- 
ing to satisfy their customers, giving them better service to 
help them and generally to make their relations with the public 


pleasanter. 


the winners. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the ‘‘ Retail 
Service’’ contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
ceived so many fine entries and why it was so difficult to pick 
In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
much pleasure in presenting some further entries which re- 
ceived honorable mention : 





Courtesy Is Paramount 


There are so many factors that dovetail into 
those things that make for service that it is quite 
difficult to isolate a single feature of one’s busi- 
ness which does not in some way relate to serv- 
ice, or certainly have some bearing on it. 

In a few words, service, I think, is giving 
the highest possible value to the mutual financial 
interest of buyer and seller and doing it in such 
a courteous and highly efficient manner as to 
merit future business. That is a simple state- 
ment, but there are many things that enter into 
the proposition, some of which one may never 
realize has any bearing on service unless serious 
consideration is given the question. 

To begin with, there must be a well assorted 
stock. Without it retail service is not at its 
best. The buyer likes to purchase where he 
knows his wants can be well supplied. If 
your stocks are so badly broken up that he 
ean get only part of his business taken care 
of, he will more than likely give his orders 
to the concern that can furnish all his needs. 

Granting you have a well assorted stock, to 
render the best service you must likewise have 
a. well ordered stock. You must be able to 
tell in an instant whether you can fill a given 
order and it must be stored in such a manner 
that an order can be got up with a minimum 
of time and expense. 

Retail service is giving the customer the high- 
est possible quality consistent with price. Your 
reputation for giving value received will mean 
thousands of times more in future business than 
in petty gains secured by adopting a penny 
pinching policy. 

No business ever existed in which controversies 
did not arise between buyer and seller. Retail 
service of the right sort means the sacrificing 
of profits at times to satisfy a customer with 
a sincere grudge. Better a thousand times 
give in even when you know your customer is 
wrong than adamantly to refuse to make any 
concession and drive his business away and thus 
allow him to spread the gospel of suspicion 
against your firm. 

Retail service means keeping up with the 
times. What was proper and popular twenty 
years ago may not be accepted with the same 
degree of enthusiasm nowadays and adjustments 
must be made from time to time to meet the 
popular demand, instead of trying to force anti- 
quated ideas, methods and goods on the buying 
public. 

Retail service means careful attention to de- 
tails. In fact, it means individual attention. 
Every customer must be made to feel that you 
are personally interested in him to the exclu- 
sion of all others. His appreciation of your 
interest will be disclosed in no uncertain man- 
ner when he has future business to place, other 
factors being equal. 

Even your telephone system has a telling ef- 
fect on retail service. If it is difficult for 
customers to get in touch with you—your serv- 
ice is below par. If you have one or two tele- 
phones and your business properly requires dou- 
ble that number, put them in. Your customers 
will appreciate the improvement. 

Your delivery system must be the best if 
proper service is to be rendered and present 
business retained. Promptness in handling busi- 
ness results in a great volume of non-competi- 
tive orders. 

Better retail service is fostered by intelligent, 
truthful advertising. Primarily, advertising is 
to further your own business, but it is also a 
service to the buying public, especially to those 
making initial purchases. It is a sort of con- 
necting link between buyer and seller, acquaint- 


ing the buyer with your line and making pur- 
chasing easier. 

Retail service can not be said to be at its 
best unless you have an accounting system that 
is virtually error proof. Customers become dis- 
gusted with the constant need of adjusting 
errors and will soon drift away to do business 
with those who are less inclined to err. An 
error proof accounting system minimizes the 
chances of losing a good customer in a con- 
troversy over some erroneously entered charge. 

The value of retail service is attractively en- 
hanced by providing the greatest possible num- 
ber of helps for prospective customers. There 
should be hints and suggestions to cover every 
need. You should endeavor to become ac- 
quainted with every line kindred to your own. 
Only by careful study can you familiarize your- 
self to such a degree that you are sufficiently 
well informed to offer worthwhile suggestions 
to the man who needs them and who really ap- 
preciates them most. The best thing one can 
do is to study closely books and trade pub- 
lications covering those fields kindred to your 
own. Don’t wait for a customer to ask for 
suggestions. Assume that he needs them and 
volunteer to place your knowledge at his dis- 
posal. 

Retail service of the better kind means go- 
ing a step further. It means acquainting your- 
self with the details of financing home building. 
By familiarizing yourself with local conditions 
and the opportunities for the prospective builder 
to secure some financial backing, you will not 
only be in position to give advice to customers 
that will mean a great deal to them, but it 
will pay you rich dividends. In this connection, 
you might codperate to good advantage with 
your banker or building loan association. 

In all the above things, there must be one 
quality paramount, and that is courtesy. Your 
service must be courteous service or it will not 
be wholly successful. The buying public must 
at all times be made to feel that you are freely 
and unqualifiedly at its disposal. 

FRANK G. Davis, 
Montague Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 


The Desire to Serve Is Essential 


Service in the retailing of lumber is mer- 
chandising plus. The difference between an 
executive and a clerk has been ascribed to 
a knowledge of human nature. A clerk looks 
at business only as an exchange of things 
for money. A real executive, or man of 
business, looks upon business as the operation 
of meeting the needs of the people. Similarly 
we can define a retail merchant of lumber as 
one who looks on his business simply as the 
buying, storing and selling of lumber; while 
the retailer giving service is not only a mer- 
chant, but one who considers his business as 
the operation to meet the needs of his cus- 
tomers. 

To meet these needs they must be known 
and recognized. A former employer, whose 
ideals of service are the highest of which I 
know, has defined his idea of service as ‘‘ giv- 
ing the customer what he wants before he 
asks for it.’?’ He did not consider the com- 
pliance with a customer’s request, even tho 
it was an unusual one, as the acme of service. 
New ideas to meet new needs before they 
were expressed were required of all em- 
ployees. 

We see from this that the customer’s needs 
must be studied and known and preparations 
made to meet them. Before all, however, I 
would put the desire to serve; by this is meant 
not simply a desire to increase profits, but to 


help one’s fellow beings and to transact bus- 
iness on a basis profitable to both. If the 
fundamentals of merchandising are adhered 
to, increased volume of business will follow as 
surely as the dawn follows the night. 

A good example of the above are the build- 
ing plans furnished by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, These met a need probably not 
very definitely felt before, yet almost in- 
stantly recognized as a need. Probably your 
customer has needs that he will have you 
fill, if they are properly called to his atten- 
tion. Have you considered the new and 
unusual uses of lumber? Are you doing your 
part thru advertising and in other ways to 
combat the growing sentiment in favor of 
wood substitutes? Do you assist the pros- 
pective home builder in planning and estimat- 
ing home building costs? Do you figure with 
the contractors to see that he gets the right 
quantity? Are you able to give authoritative 
information on the best grades and kinds of 
lumber? These are only a few suggestions. 
The retail dealer who has the right ideal of 
service and a real desire to render it will 
think of many more, probably more pertinent 
to his particular field. 

To sum up: A retail dealer in lumber prod- 
ucts must know lumber. He must be a mer- 
chant in the broad meaning of the term. He 
will have his stock arranged orderly, have 
proper facilities for handling and the neces- 
sary organization and equipment to meet the 
needs of his community. Also, he will keep 
in close touch with his customers and put 
thought and study on their requirements. 
Credits, sales and purchases will follow a 
definite plan and all employees will be imbued 
with the same ideal of service as the exe- 
cutive. 

This foundation plus the desire, thru his 
business transactions, to benefit his fellow 
man, will enable the retailer to give service 
and to gain a profit. Added to this will be 
the joy on his part of satisfying his customer 
and gaining a friend. Service is after all 
only doing business squarely in a friendly 
way. 

L. N. Duaean, 
Care National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York. 


PARE ABaB: 


SAWING RECORD MADE BY CALIFORNIA MILL 


WESTWOOD, CauiF., Jan. 7.—During Decem- 
ber the Red River Lumber Co.’s mill operated 
four double cut and two horizontal resaws, run- 
ning ten hours a day. Owing to cold weather 
in the first half of the month considerable frost 
was encountered, which slowed down production 
somewhat. The last half was very stormy and 
slowed up the woods end, only fifty-eight cars 
of logs coming in during the last fourteen days. 
The extra logs needed were taken from the stor- 
age yard, these having been in the water long 
enough to start the bark; this also gives a slow- 
ing effect by making it necessary to fight loose 
bark on the carriages. 

The time lost in ‘‘trouble shooting’’ for the 
different rigs for the month was 38 hours, 14 
minutes. The lumber tally for the month was 
10,010,828 feet. Each log averaged 423 feet, 
log scale. The daily average of the mill was 
385,032 board feet. No. 1 band changed saws 
eighty-four times; No. 2, sixty-two times; No. 
8, fifty-nine times, and No. 4, sixty times. No. 
1 resaw changed saws fifty-eight times, and 
No. 2 changed fifty-nine times, making a total of 
382 changes. Each sharp saw cut 26,207 feet 
of lumber. 
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WINTER DOESN’T STOP BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Macon, Mo., Jan. 9.—Over $300,000 worth of 
new construction was done in Macon during 
1921, and work is still going on as fast as 
the weather will permit. Brickmasons, carpen- 
ters and laborers get up early, look at the sky, 
and if it isn’t snowing or raining they swarm 
down to the city and hustle along with their 
work, no matter how cold it is. 

The building activity in Macon for 1921 in- 
eludes: A large modern theater, a farmers’ 
warehouse and office building, all modern, with 
plate glass fronts, steam heat ete.; $10,000 
worth of new construction at the fair grounds; 
$30,000 modern passenger station for the Wa- 
bash Railroad; Sisters’ Academy & Chapel, cost- 
ing $25,000; additions and improvements to the 
Macon Wholesale Grocery Co.’s building and the 
large Western Union Telegraph Building, new 
residences in all parts of town, and several 
modern store buildings. In addition to this 
work completed or nearly completed, the Elks 
have raised $30,000 for a new home, and the 
Macon County Medical Society has tentatively 
agreed on plans for a new hospital. 

The plan by which this building activity was 
inaugurated was briefly mentioned on page 46 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 23, 1921. 
All predictions then made-have been more than 
realized. The activity started in the early sum- 
mer, and continued to the time when the snow 
began to fly. There were skeptics at the start; 
there are none now. Walter Gresham, one of 
the leading contractors, asserts the activity will 
be even greater in 1922 than last year if the 
labor situation continues right. 

Except for the Wabash passenger station not 
a cent for this new construction work came 
from an outside source. All the new buildings 
and improvements have been financed by home 
capital. The people did it themselves, and are 
proud of it. Their success has encouraged them 
so they will move on to bigger things this year. 

The main thing was to get a start—to convince 
the home town folk that both residential and 
commercial buildings were needed, and that the 
practical thing to do was to build them. When 
two or three began in a small way in the early 
part of the summer, others fell in line and before 
the hot weather was over every carpenter, ma- 
son, painter or other building craftsman in 
Macon was employed steadily, and contractors 
were sending to other towns for more men. 
Because of the steady employment given work- 
men, local merchants had one of the most suc- 
cessful holiday seasons in their history. 

In arousing interest at the start the local 
daily paper printed many articles favoring im- 
mediate building, selected from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and other publications, and also 
published free a list of concerns and individuals 
engaged in or affiliated with the building busi- 
ness, and all who had lots for sale. 

The most interesting construction project of 
the present year will be the new $30,000 Elks’ 
home, to be built in the English Colonial style. 
To raise $30,000 within a year seemed impos- 
sible for a lodge in a town of 5,000 and even 
the most enthusiastic Elks said it couldn’t be 
done. Then a financier among the brotherhood 
showed how it could be done if each would in- 
vest $50 in building shares. To this is added 
membership dues, $4,500; initiaton fees, $300, 
and proceeds from entertainments, $400—giv- 
ing a total annua? income of $5,200. Here are 
the estimated resources: 


Building lot, paid in full......ccceeecces $ 2.500 
Balance to credit of sinking fund........ 3,500 
First mortgage loan, building and loan asso- 
COM. oe eed nantes RUGM ER Cee eee e akes .000 
300 5 percent building shares of $50 each 
subscribed by present members........ 15,000 
NOG Ss cuted wd eeen Cees care eane ens $30,000 


The thing was so simple that the deal was 
closed at once, and plans are now being made 
for the building. 7 

The purpose of this is to show that when 
a community makes up its mind that it wants 
to do a thing there’s always a way to do it. 
Macon might have slept another generation, 
without any advancement, had there not been a 


few enterprising men who decided the thing to 
do was to build, and then showed how to find 
the money. 

‘It was largely psychological,’’ said Horace 
Whetsel, coal operator, who first presented the 
plan for starting building activity. ‘‘The 
papers boosted the builders, and the builders 
boosted business. On street corners, in restau- 
rants and in hotels, people asked each other 
‘Are you going to build this year?’ It was the 
big topic, and all seemed to catch the spirit. 
The result is that Macon is a much better town 
than it was at this time last year, and if I’m 
not an awfully poor guesser it will be a good 
deal better a year hence than it is now.’’ 


REPORT SHOWS GREAT PROGRESS 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 10.—The report of 
the secretary of the Caleasieu Building & Loan 
Association read at the annual meeting of the 
directors held this week, was one of the most 
encouraging in the history of the organization. 
The usual seven percent dividend, amounting to 
$78,203.21 was declared at the meeting and an 
additional $6,826.93 was added to the undivided 
profits account. The net gain in assets for the 
year totaled $214,500, and assets now amount to 
almost $1,500,000. The report further showed 
that $305,800 has been lent by the organization 
for the purpose of building, buying or raising 
mortgages on 141 homes. In addition to the 
investments in the organization made by local 
people the report shows that there are investors 
from 27 other States, representing about 40 per- 
cent of the entire resources of the company. 


MANY LARGE BUILDINGS PLANNED 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 9.—Judging from 
the number of inquiries received by local archi- 
tects with regard to plans and cost estimates for 
new hotels, school buildings and large public 
institutions, there is to be considerable building 
activity in construction of this type during the 
coming months. Architects are increasing their 
forces of draftsmen, plans for old enterprises 
which have been laid aside are being gone over 
and new cost estimates for various kinds of 
construction are being asked for. 


MUST BUILD MANY HOMES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 9.—Declaring that 
between 5,000 and 6,000 additional coal miners 
would be employed in the vicinity of Princeton, 
Tll., within the next two years, William John- 
son, president of the Francisco Mining Co., ap- 
pealed to the business men of that city recently 
for help in a house building campaign. He said 
that the population of Princeton will be more 
than doubled in the next two years by incom- 
ing miners and their families. 


IS BIG AID TO HOME OWNING 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 9.—The United Rail- 
ways Savings & Loan Association is increasing 
its capital stock from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
This association was organized about six years 
ago by the employees of the United Railways 
Co. It began with 125 members; today it has 
about five thousand members and assets of 
$1,500,000. Members have bought or built 764 
homes, and they are buying or building ten to 
fifteen homes every month. 

The success of this codperative movement is 
being cited by the St. Louis League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations in a citywide campaign 
to be started this month to interest large em- 
ployers of labor in such associations as a means 
of reducing the housing shortage and to con- 
vert renters into home owners. 

There are twenty-five associations in the St. 
Louis league which is working in harmony with 
the Missouri State League of Building & Loan 
Associations, of which Walter F. Page, of Kan- 
sas City, is president, and Robert J. Richardson, 
manager of the United Railways Savings and 
Loan Association, is secretary. Missouri has 
one hundred ninety building and loan asso- 
ciations, with combined assets of more than $50,- 


000,000. Mr. Richardson, who is a member of 
the executive committee of the National League 
of Building & Loan Associations, says that 
there are in the United States 8,000 associa- 
tions, with over 5,000,000 members and assets 
exceeding $2,000,000,000. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Jan. 9.—The associated 
Building Contractors will hold an important 
meeting in Evansville, Jan. 24 and 25, when able 
speakers will make addresses. Material men, 
bankers and others interested in building are 
to be guests. A banquet is to be held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 24 at the McCurdy Hotel, when 
covers will be laid for about one hundred sev- 
enty-five. 

The discussion will affect the building situa- 
tion in Indiana during the months to come. 
President George L. Miller, of the Evansville 
organization, says there is no desire on the part 
of the contractors to create aw issue with the 
various building crafts, but that contractors de- 
sire an early settlement of wage scales so that 
work will not be impeded when it is once begun. 


("SR eaeaeaeaeaaan: 


TO LAUNCH HOME OWNING DRIVE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 9.—Announcement 
was made last week by President W. R. Moul- 
tray of the Bellingham Real Estate Associa- 
tion that the association will inaugurate a home 
owning campaign in Bellingham, and that it 
will advertise Bellingham in outside journals, 
chiefly in the agricultural districts of the Middle 
West. He and other officers of the association 
believe that this year’s building prospects are 
good, and their opinion is upheld by T. F. Doan 
and F. Stanley Piper, Bellingham architects. 


FORM COUNCIL TO SETTLE DISPUTES 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 9.—I. F. Downer, secre- 
tary of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of 
Denver, has been chosen on a committee of the 
Denver Civic & Commercial Association, which 
will undertake the working out of a new plan 
for the settlement of disputes between employ- 
ers and employees. 

The plan contemplates the formation of a 
‘*good will council,’’? to be composed of three 
employers, three representatives of organized 
labor and a seventh person, to be chosen jointly 
by employers and workers. To this board, if 
the plan works out, would be submitted all dis- 
putes between employers and employees before 
the trouble reaches the strike or lock-out stage. 

The plan is the result of a recent address by 
the Rev. George 8. Lackland, of Denver, to 
the members’ council of the civic and commer- 
cial association, in which he asserted that ‘‘ The 
open mind, not the open shop’’ is the erying 
need of industry in the United States. 


BUILDERS HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—On Jan. 4 organ- 
izations of building employers from all over 
Massachusetts and from several outside States 
held their annual conference at the City Club. 
The annual meeting and election of officers of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
Boston was held in the forenoon. 

Samuel Untermyer of New York, counsel for 
the Lockwood committee, was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet. Twenty build- 
ing trade organizations were represented by 
delegations. President Parker F. Soule was 
toastmaster. 

The trade combination and price fixing con- 
spiracy evil, Mr. Untermyer declared, have be- 
come so widespread that he doubted gravely if 
prosecution was the answer to it, even if prose- 
cution of all cases deserving it were humanly 
possible. Amnesty, he stated, to all who sur- 
render and give up their trade restriction secrets 
is one of the alternatives, but amnesty on the 
condition that the confessing transgressor then 
go out of the business in which he had sinned. 

The other alternative would permit trade as- 
sociations and their members to get together, 
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with the approval of a governmental commis- 
sion, to exact reasonable profit measured by 
the most successful man in business, but there 
should be no ‘‘all that the traffic will bear,’’ 
and any manufacturer who did not agree to 
this might stay out of the association or agree- 
ment. This, however, ought not to be resorted 
to, he said, unless it was found absolutely im- 
possible to have competition. 

weaeaaeaaaaaaan 


BUILDERS WILL DISCUSS OPEN SHOP 

La Crossk, Wis., Jan. 10.—More than 500 
builders from Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa 
will attend the tenth annual State convention 
of the Master Builders’ Association of Wiscon- 
sin, in Pioneer hall Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. Probably the most important topic to 
come before the convention is the open shop 
question. Leon Lamfrom, counsel for the Mil 
waukee Employers’ Council, will speak on ‘‘ The 
Economie and Legal Aspects of the Open Shop.”’ 


FOR PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 10.—At a meeting 
to be held on the evening of Jan. 25, organiza- 
tion will be completed of the construction sec- 
tion of the safety division, a new branch of the 
Association of Commerce safety division. Per- 
manent committees will be appointed and a 
series of safety lectures will be arranged. Lec- 
tures will be given for the information of build- 
ing contractors and their foremen. The orders 
of the industrial commission will be made clear 


by the lectures, and practical demonstrations 
given as to how accidents may be prevented. 


BIG GAIN IN BUILDING CONTRACTS 

December building contracts awarded in the 
twenty-seven northeastern States of the coun- 
try, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Co., 
amounted to more than for any previous De- 
cember, with the exception of December, 1919. 
The total amount of these contracts was $198,- 
518,000, an increase of 3 percent over the No- 
vember figure, whereas December usually shows 
a decline from November. The closing month 
of 1921 showed an increase of 98 percent over 
the corresponding month of 1920. 

The total amount of construction contracts 
let during 1921 was $2,359,018,000, only 8 per- 
cent under the 1920 total. It is doubtful, says 
the report, whether any other business fared so 
well as a whole in 1921 as the construction in- 
dustry, even tho the volume of construction 
has been unevenly distributed as to classes of 
projects and as to locality. 

The predominating factor in the year’s pro- 
gram was residential building, which amounted 
to $880,052,000, which was 87 percent of the 
1921 total, and represented an increase of 54 
percent over 1920 residential construction. Pub- 
lie works and _ utilities took second place, 
amounting to $459,184,000, or 19 percent of the 
year’s total. Other important items were: bus- 
iness buildings, $336,920,000, or 14 percent; 
educational buildings, $242,562,000, or 10 per- 


ecnt (this figure representing a very consider- 
able increase in a number of projects and in 
total value over 1920) ; and industrial buildings, 
$173,325,000, or 7 percent of the year’s total. 

The Dodge company considers that the re- 
markably good showing of December, follow- 
ing the good records of the four previous 
months, give added confirmation of the revival 
of construction activity, and that every indica- 
tion is that 1922 will see a measurably larger 
volume of construction than the program car- 
ried thru in 1921. 


HOUSING CORPORATION IS ACTIVE 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 9.—Negotiations are 
now in progress for the building of more than 
200 houses in various parts of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny county, under the direction of the 
Commerce Housing Corporation, which is backed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Up to the first 
of the year 65 houses had been contracted for, 
in accordance with the plans of the organiza- 
tion, and these houses, mostly of six rooms and 
bath each, will represent a total outlay of 
$350,000. They are being built in groups of ten 
or more in certain districts, and some of the 
groups have been completed. The new allot- 
ments also will be built in accordance with the 
same plan. The average cost of the houses has 
been around $3,500 each. The Commerce Hous- 
ing Corporation was organized for the purpose 
of helping to relieve the house shortage, and 
considerable headway in that direction is ex- 
pected to be made this year. 





CHICAGO LUMBER STATISTICS FOR 1921 


Chicago has maintained its reputation as 
the great central lumber market of the coun- 
try during 1921 in spite of unfavorable con- 
ditions and unusual fluctuations and, while 
not equaling the big record of 1920 in lumber 
receipts, has surpassed that year’s record of 
lumber shipments, shingle receipts and shingle 
shipments, the last two by large figures. Lum- 
ber receipts have, however, greatly surpassed 
the 1919 figure. 

The total receipts of lumber in Chicago by 
all lake and rail carriers during 1921 were 
2,070,593,000 feet, as compared with 1920 
receipts of 2,412,887,000, or a difference of 
342,294,000 feet. The shipments out of Chi- 
eago during the year were 987,698,000, while 
in 1920 they were 958,175,000, a difference 
of 29,523,000 feet in favor of 1921. This left 
in the city for stock, and local consumption 
a total of 1,082,895,000 feet, which falls be- 
low 1920’s figure by 371,817,000 feet. This 
falling off in local consumption was probably 
due to the building tieup which was in effect 
during the greater part of the year. 

Total shingle receipts in Chicago during 
1921 have been 273,346,000, while in 1920 they 
were 235,657,000, an increase of 37,689,000. 
Shipments out of Chicago amounted to 
208,756,000, as compared with 1920 shipments 
of 178,175,000, an increase of 30,581,000. 

The following table shows the local receipts 
and shipments and local consumption of lum 
ber over a number of years: 


Into Stock 

and Local 
Year Receipts Shipments Consumption 
__ eae 2,070,593 ,000 987,698,000 1,082,895,000 
Ee 2,412,887 ,000 958,175,000 1,454,712,000 
ae 2,037 ,304,000 862,846,000 1,174,458,000 
See 2,329,071,000 1,064,199,000 1,264,872,000 
PET Kaiinshe se 3,354,117,000 1,518,866,000 1,835,251,000 
ee 3,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 1,624,218,000 
SRE 2,379,729,000 1,133,417,000 1,246,312,000 
Ee 2,215,596,000 1,019,066,000 1,196,530,000 
| ae 2,804,434,000 954,159,000 1,850,275,000 
ee 2,693,305,000 1,002,374,000 1,690,922,000 
|) ae 2,134,567,000 803,923,000 1,331,644,000 
oe 2,519,357,000 962,776,000 1,556,581,000 
oe Pe 2,584,512,000 961,822,000 1,622,690,000 
a TTS 2,053,639,000 771,539,000 1,282,100,000 
oe ee 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 1,501,712,000 
eon PT 2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 1,321,365,000 
ns SE 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 1,237,163,000 
eee 1,670,272,000 21,008,000 849,264,000 


_ Upon examining the detailed figures shown 
in the table on the following page it is seen 
at once that an amazing jump in lumber ship- 


ments both in and out of Chicago has taken 
place during the last few months. While there 
has been a steady increase since the low mark 
of November, December and January of 1920- 
1921, some time in the latter part of October 
of the last year both receipts and shipments 
made a sudden rise which continued thruout 
November and December, and November was 


the biggest month since March, 1920. Decem- 
ber shipments also surpassed every month 


since March, 1920, but December receipts fell 
below those of September, 1921, and October, 
1920, and preceding months of that year. 

Other interesting features of this table be- 
come apparent when a study is made of 
the returns from the individual roads. for 
three years the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad has surpassed all others, and even 
the combined totals of all the eastern roads 
in the quantity of lumber carried into Chi- 
cago, and for at least four years has also car- 
ried out of Chicago more lumber than any 
other individual carrier. In 1917 the Llinois 
Central Railroad brought in the largest quan- 
tity of lumber. During 1921 the palm for 
lumber shipments into Chicago was carried off 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
which brought to this city 365,050,000 feet 
of lumber. The Illinois Central was next with 
352,550,000 feet. The Chicago & North 
Western still holds the record for lumber 
shipments out of Chicago, far surpassing any 
other carrier with its 125,890,000 feet. After 
consideration of the territory served by these 
roads the inevitable inference is that railroad 
rates have militated against shipments from 
the Northwest. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, which has been second in the quan- 
tity hauled into the Chicago market for some 
years, has fallen into fourth place, but is 
still second in quantity. hauled out of Chi- 
cago. 

Eastern carriers have surpassed their 1920 
record in the quantity of lumber hauled from 
Chicago, having carried out 702,341,000 feet, 
as compared with 688,784,000 in the former 
year. 

Lake carriers have proved a very small 
factor in Chicago’s lumber business during 
the year, having brought in a total of only 
17,176,000 feet, while in 1920 they brought a 
total of 34,779,000 feet. 

The following table shows the receipts and 
shipments of lumber at Chicago by years 
since 1850: 





























Receipts Shipments 
100,364,779 55,423,750 
125,056. 437 60,338,250 
147,816,232 ,080,500 
202,101,078 93,483,784 
228,336,783 82,061,250 
306,547,401 108,647,250 
456,673,169 135,876,000 
459,639,198 131,830,250 
278,943,000 127,894,000 
302,845,207 165,927,000 
262,494,626 ,894, 
249,308,705 79,356,000 
305,674,045 131,255,000 
413,301,818 172,364,875 
601,592,406 190,169,750 
647,145,734 310,897,350 
730,057,168 400,125,250 
882,661,770 447,039,275 

1,028,494,789 514,434,100 
997,736,942 673,166,000 
1,018,998,635 652,091,000 
1,039,328,375 647,595,000 
1,183,659,280 610,824,420 
1,123,368,671 517,923,000 
1,060,088,708 619,178,630 
1,157,194,432 5,708,600 
1,039,785,265 566,978,000 
1,083,405,362 6,780,825 
1,179,814,119 692,549,000 
1,485,008,322 %1,442,500,123 
1.524,431,000 *1,475,872,386 
1,906,639,000 *1,844,065,83) 
2,116,341,000 *1,974,543,655 
1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 
1,802,727,000 1,095,200,166 
1,744,699,000 896,004,49:: 
1,660,589,000 974,652,297 
1,846,187,000 1,038,013,01% 
2,012,069,000 801,462,867 
739,510,000 
,058,000 
870,931,000 
1,058,407 ,000 
742,150,000 

619,513, 
972,391,000 
591,488,000 
556,518,000 
699,209,000 
738,701,000 
769,451,000 
,893,000 
887,372,000 
803,846,000 
821,008,000 
956,377,000 

1,041,491. 
977,746,000 
771,539,000 
,822,000 
962.776,000 
803,923,000 
1,002,274,000 
954,159,000 
1,019,066.000 
1,123,417,000 
1,393,022,000 
1,518,866,000 
1,046,199,000 
862,846,000 


958,175.000 
987,698,000 


*Includes local consumption. 


A statement of receipts and shipments bv 
individual carriers and by months for 1921 
and by years from 1915 to 1920 appears on 
the following page. 
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TABLE OF CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AND SHINGLES FOR A SERIES OF YEARS 





















































































































































































































































Totals 1921 
17,176,000 





Totals 191% 


3,354,117,000 


Totals 1921 
14,519,000 
15,556,000 





Totals 1917 
611,721,000 


125,890,000 
15,951, 000 
3,114,000 








_9,966, 000 
79,689,000 





35 538,000 


Totals 1917 
1,518, 866,000 





2,004,000 
523.000 
4,306,000 
71,000 
171,199,000 


208,756, 000 


Totals 1917 
414,765,000 








Totals 1920 


Totals 1919 
2,435,000 
546,445,000 
209,701,000 
30,223,000 
217,964,000 
90,471,000 
263,030,000 
273,794,000 
90,902,000 
25,506,000 
9,541,000 
113,269,000 
124,023,000 


Totals 1918 








3, ners 


Totals 1920 
41,025,000 
16, 923,000 

3,571,000 
4,993,000 
111,000 
— 000 
6,408,000 
645,000 
50,163,000 
270,000 


605,780, 000 


Totals 1920 
105,514,000 
8,617,000 
9,492,000 
30,006,000 
12,225, 000 
18,321, 000 
859,000 





1,356,000 
40,000 
19,157,000 








533,441,000 


Totals 1919 


eee eeeees 


108,263,000 
4,863,000 
11, 840, 000 





ee 902 ,000 
949,000 





2,329,07 1, 000 


Totals 1918 
384,541,000 
9,601,000 
25,701,000 


3,481,000 
‘69,348,000 
15,051,000 


“$4, 055, 000 
233,000 


Totals 1918 
20,000 

17 2,828 ,00U 
7,681,000 
20° 072,000 
33,621,000 
4,482,000 
21,700,000 
2,889,000 
1,089,000 
1,344, OvU 
2,127,000 
24,640,000 
31,756,000 





1,393.022,000 


Totals 1920 





Totals 1915 





1,133,417,000 


Totals 1919 





1,064,199,000 


Totals 1918 











3,329,000 1,796,000 1,414,000 
1,006,000... ieee 2,579,000 
1,189,000 2,586,000 932,000 

ex eqnamess 427,000 381,000 
820,000 Oe er re 
16,400,000 15,985,000 83,810,000 
5,866,000 3,467,000 2,651,000 
13,469,000 “3,704,000 "820,000 
435,000 753.000 90,000 

136,354,000  175,797,000' 118,385,000 

178,868,000 ote! 

sesscesces 06,001,000 

Totals 1916 Totals 1915 

SEM co ae c 


378,348,000 





RECEIPTS—LUMBER 
January February March — May August September October November December 
soeeee ceeees eeeeeeeeee seses ° 1,200,000 1,455,000 1,930,000 j 1,450,000 
‘14, 038, 000 14,949, 000 18, 493, 000 22,68 7 “000 19,671,000 23,187,000 27,704, uu 
22,498, 000 =30,592,000 44,143,000 46, 715, 000 331,289,000 27, 065,000 25,841,000 25,769,000 
2,499,000 2'049,000 1,682,000 2/207,000 3,487,000 2,818,000 2,414,000 3,651,000 
12/386,000 14,577,000 17,416,000 17,295,000 18,955,000 1i, 856,000 15, di, UU 22,741,000 
12,679,000 15,217,000 19,535,000 17,722,000 20,141,000 
19,381,000 18,471,000 31,187,000 30,096,000 41,014,000 
11,077,000 10,851,000 18,009,000 15,995,000 24,707,000 
3,842,000 2'727;000 5,121,000 5,526,000 6,088,000 3,832,000 
2,810,000 3,358,000 3,126,000 4,417,000 8,944,000 9,7 711,000 
934,000 1,650,000 1,597,000 996,000 1,469,000 2,409, 000 
M., St. P. ‘& 8. Ste. Ma ccees 2,056,000 2,367,000 4,018,000 6,128,000 6,437,000 F 
Eastern Lines ........eeee05 3, 882,000 6,370,000 5,364,000 7 522, 9,741,000 8.811, VOU 8,652,000 
Totals 1921.... rer 108,082,000 123,178,000 169,691,000 177,316, 000 173,211,000 167,325, ro 164,020,000 176,434,000 195,294,000 182,015, 000 241,501,000 
Totals 1920.... veceeee 205,145,000 235,423,000 284,146,000 124,725,000 187,931,000 234,562, 222,619,000 202,316,000 193,840,000 160,068, 000 
Totals 1919.............. 184,604,000 98,511,000 124,040,000 144,253,000 162,365, 000 184862000 200,148,000 170,385,000 205,909,000 
Totals 1918............+. 122,976,000 133,436,000 261,784,000 267,039,000 252,265,000 230,854,000 248,598,000 208,963,000 171,515,000 130, 503, 000 
Totals 1917.... weeees 242,663,000 210,495,000 264,141,000 330,298,000 316,219,000 334,406,000 330,541,000 315,437,000 283,849,000 268,740,000 203,977,000 
Totals 1916.... veeeee 210,073,000 205,599,000 253,869,000 265,157,000 258,592,000 249,160,000 224,209,000 306,783,000 300,558,000 = 248,944,000 249,138,000 
Totals 1915.............. 141,818,000 144,336,000 177,257,000 174,336,000 157,470,000 192,024,000 190,352,000 224,999,000 225,333,000 228,700,000 269,762,000 
RECEIPTS—SHINGLES 
January February March June July August September October "Taacaee December 
Z, C. & N. W. Ry. ee 100,000 1,254,000 1,000,000 1,818,000 1,033,000 1,000,000 1,801,000 1,700,000 YOU, 000 
T. GO. Be Reseces e 431,000 927,000 2,034,000 1,613,000 a 115,00U 242 1,147,000 
< C., BR. I. & P. B ; 319,000 146,000 349,000 9,000 
cC., B. & Q. R. BR. ° 1,427,000 3,070,000 4,119,000 
= 0. &4: % &... ‘ EETGOO icatthikee scicuiaews 
C., M. & St. P. BR. R....... 1,711,000 2,288,000 8,510,000 5,308,000 
Wabash (W. of Chicago) Cte eeee eee Cveveeenve revrrer 186,000 
ee} Cc. G. W._R. Reo eeseeeeeess 413,000 360,000 1,213,000 13,052,000 
Go| M., st. P. & 8. Ste MII: 746,000" " 686,000” '3, 004,000 
ee] Eastern Lines ..........+0+. 551606 6 FEV OCOD C ES 1,226,000 
Totals 1921.... 5,264,000 8,731,000 20,455,000 28,984,000 27,520, 000 7,000 3,081,000 
= Totals 1920... ° 28,180,000 18,835,000 29,700,000 30,615,000 14, 766, Vv0 1,000 .964,000 
Totals i919... ‘ 20,415,000 11,760,000 14,394,000 24,998,000 24,931,000 28,645,000 240,000 8,000 = 22,914,000 
= Totals 1918........ 12,467,000 9,598,000 33,863,000 39,871,000 33; 380, "000 27,834,000 20,634,000 22,014,000 17,150,000 22,748,000 
Totals 1917... 28,245,000 14,901,000 8,397,000 56,118,000 91,388,000 98,035,000 83,838,000 51,615,000 36,582,000 36,845,000 41,353,000 34,404,000 
pal Totals 1916... 50,349,000 23,5 200,000 rt »758,000 82,408,000 75,751,00U0 56,430,000 38,272,000 57,289,000 = 48,538,000 = 41,159,000 53,046,000 36,589,000 
Totals 1915... 29,852, 00 27,697,000 45.139,000 53,256,000 36,532,000 42,418,000 40,332,000 438,522.000 42,106,000 49,906,000 55,753,000 66,928,000 
SHIPMENTS—LUMBER 
Z, tek January eieoerineinid March April June Bites: August sienna October November December 
vo Seer Tee CREE ERE Oe 6 ah GeNEGvsas SURES SIGS See eeOeES swius ‘ ‘ TET ee ee 
< C, & Ne. We BYccccces 6,568, 000 8,427, 000 11,963,000 ‘14, 097 ,000 3,159, 5000 000 ‘9,302 000 Fir 724. 000 
E. Oy Be BMevsscsccoces 772,000 L, 419,000 885,000 1 064,000 1S 367,000 +,000 1,000,000 1,805,000 
'@) Oo, BL & B BY... 145,000 58,000 435,000 388,000 1,518,000 244,000 .. ° eee 
—, c., B. & Q. R. Sees 2,007,000 557,000 1,060,000 1,611,000 1,580,000 1,201,000 1, 312,000 wo 
CO. & A. Be Bu cccccccs 483,000 548,000 714,000 434,000 766,000 486,000 917,000 ,000 
ea ee tk veee senses 486,000 $10,000 1,018,000 961,000 912, 605,000 777,000 748,000 1,213,000 
is is We. ee E> Be Biv cccees 2,805,000 5,442, 7,901,000 7,771,000 7,514,000 7,094,000 5,926,000 6,544,000 6,801,000 7,214,000 
ca) Wabash (W. of Chicago).... 62,000 17,000 69,000 236,000 15,000 77,000 75,000 104,000 
GO. Ge Wei Whe sce vccssccees 138,000 636,000 508,000 408,000 661,000 ESCO S8ise sass. 
Bnj Ze CR Be Bi sc csvevcces + 6:6:6:0'6,6 6.0.8 eee eorcccccecs 6 ecesnsee Terre rt . Tree re 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M...... 1,031,000 pe 672 000 1,888,000 1,442,000 891,000 ‘1, 284,000 2,56 62,000 1,605,000 2,694,000 
= BROCEED TAGS cece ccvcccvces 34,189,000 = 35, 416,000 47,534,000 50,505,000 61,455,000 68,205,000 59,033,000 61,853,000 = 638 053, 000 = 64,691,000 85,414,000 
Totals 1921..... cade 48,636,000 55,003,000 ,975,000 78,917,000 90,718,000 91,488,000 81,344, 000 $4,398,000 85,182,000 3,000 111. 115. 000 
Totals 1920.... 5 71,233,000 81,561,000 122,401,000 51,495,000 89,259,000 90,503,000 82,896,000 81,817,000 87,064,000 75,988,000 57,935,000 
Totals 1919..... 47,922,000 45,585,000 46,902, 59,055,000 66,001,000 80,762,000 90,134,000 87,953,000 93,130,000 95,674,000 70,175,000 
TOS IGIG. «66:05:00 58,362,000 60,255,000 137,431,000 126,195,000 121,667,000 111,160,000 98,145,000 78,707,000 68,133,000  70.590.000 = 72,723,000 
Yio le |) + ee 91,507,000 73,452 105,050,000 142,116,000 162,343,000 155,465,000 172,307,000 143,683,000 114,342,000 96,023,000 87,358,000 
Totals 1916........ 89,526,000 97,163,000 120,454,000 126,399,000 148,175,000 134,510,000 120,912, 118,181,000 112,671,000 111,979,000 96,213,000 
TOCKIS TOID. 62 cece 76,304,000 75,931,000 95,418,000 91,435,000 7,608,000 101,891,000 97,438 30, 000 890,588,000 88,932,000 102,057,000 108,184,000 117,.689.000 
SHIPMENTS—SHINGLES 
January February April May June August September October November December 
©. es We Bys ccs recy 413,000 200,000 200,000 100,000 100,000 000 
KE. ©, Be. Be cceccccs 985,000 1,250,000 000 460,000 113,000 344,000 
Osp Bee Ke BE Be Boccscccsess ssevcscees caves mks & ee ee rrr te me Lee ere) EE eee Ce em i 66% 
ee Se Se Aa rer es ee -- Septates Ses Ghrame cab eanreees TOOUG eivtsienin etaRESeme “ean cemes 
OO, & Bs Be Be csccccsvcccscse wicacs 1,585,000 2,066,000 
©. & B. b, By Bicessccsvvis 877,000 1,276,000 846,000 Ry 
5, Bie GO be Ee Be, Bescvoes F - ‘ 141,000 2,000 100,000 273, -000 
a Wabash (W. of Chicago)... Peis wearers 153,000 80,000 ee <r és 
| Se Se Se Serre ee 712,000 588,000 167,000 244,000 622,000 Avaees o~* 
for) ee ee Se ee a ee ee ee reer err 9,000 CAOEe 62ssasteans teniaaeeee «225690608 
et TCE BEE oc 6's 60 600006 0% 427,000 13,784,000 17,783,000 16,150,000 17,418,000 16,828,000 15,984,000 
= Totais 1921..... ‘ if 7.001, 000 ‘18, 825,000 21, 680,000 20,490,000 23,290, 000 19, 983, 000 "19,495 ). 000 17,705,000 7,342, 000 
Totals 1920..... 14,115,000 18,535,000 20,476,000 21'015,000 21,662,000 20,088,000 15,831,000 11,294,000 10,332,000 6,339,000 
> Totals 1919..... 7,720,000 11,580,000 12,057,000 16,459,000 25,555,000 23,940,000 18,188,000 * 662,000 238,967,000 22,183,000 
| Totals 1918..... 8,000,000 5,023,000 21,615,000 24,629,000 22,651,000 15,858,000 8,861,000 6,744,000 265, 000 8=©20,811,000 11,804,000 
e TOtKIS BOTT... .cccccsscces T3;148,000 8,275,000 21,790,000 385,315,000 62,852,00 81,215,000 59,035,000 34,287,000 27,182,000 21,540,000 28,335,000 
< TOCKIS TUEG. ccccccsvsceees 31,084,000 18,455,000 26,517,000 54,282,000 45,180,000 31,964,000 25,546,000 26,166,000 24,948,000 9-22, 98U,000 19,250,000 
ar) TOCAIS BORG. 2... cece 18,756,000 21,904,000 37,805,000 35,707,000 30,997,000 29,570,000 32,083,000 32,161,000 31,541,000 37,118,000 31,989,000 
— - retains cee Se A 
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PREDICTS GRADUAL PRICE ADVANCE 


New York, Jan. 9.—‘‘This new year will 
prove an excellent one for all lumbermen who 
get up and hustle and keep a close eye on the 
market,’’ said Elmer E. Dey, jr., assistant 
manager of the New York office of Dougherty, 
McKey & Co. The main offices of this firm 
are in Valdosta, Ga., and the local office is at 
110 West 34th Street. 

This company owns and operates six mills 
thruout the southern States, manufacturing and 
wholesaling southern pine, North Carolina pine 
and Pacific coast woods. The office here covers 
from Trenton, N. J., north, and caters to re- 
tail yards and the manufacturing trade. It 
handles its Coast products mainly by cargo ship- 
ments but car shipments are used in handling its 
California white and sugar pine. Said Mr. Dey: 

When things once get started this year they will 
show up to much better advantage than they did 
in the year just past. All retai) yards feel that 
the country is very much underbuilt, and it is 
the consensus that the small supply of lumber on 
hand will not be adequate to fill the bill if the 
big business opens up that all of us lumbermen are 
looking for. 

In my opinion the margin of profits for the 
year will be relatively small, but an immense vol- 
ume of business will make up for it. There will 
be a great deal of close figuring during the year. 

Prices on all lumber are possibly low at this 
time, but I look for a slow rise in the next few 
months. They will gain materially in the height 
of the spring trade on account of the heavy de- 
mand. ‘This increasing movement in all woods 
will force a gradual uplift in prices until sum- 
mer, when they will take the natural tendency 
and work slowly down again. I do not look for 
any volcanic action in prices; far from it. The 
rise and fall will be gradual, natural and healthy. 

The mills seem for the present to be taking any 
reasonable offer for their stock, especially so in 
pine roofing, flooring and shortleaf dimensions. 
The retail yards have been very lively with in- 
quiries since the first of the year, but slow with 
orders. No complaint can be found from any 
quarter with the last three months of 1921. 


TERMINAL FACILITIES BOOST BUSINESS 


New York, Jan. 9.—The Stevens-Eaton Lum- 
ber Co., of 1 Madison Avenue, has enjoyed a 
most satisfactory run of business in the late 
fall and early winter thru their recently devel- 
oped dock, warehouse and yard property at Jer- 
sey City, N. J. This development was made 
for the wholesale distribution of Pacific coast 
lumber products to the eastern buying sections. 
The company leased these premises early in 
August from the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

These yards are at the head of the Morris 
Canal Basin, 248 Jersey Avenue, within free 
lighterage limits of New York Harbor. The 
three large warehouses have a total capacity of 
5,000,000 feet of lumber. The open storage 
yards can accommodate a similar quantity. By 
means of three switches of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, lumber can be loaded directly into 
cars without any chance of exposure to the 
elements. As the property is within lighterage 
limits, the company is enabled to ship on ad- 
vantageous rates over all roads entering Great- 
er New York, and at the same time large deliv- 
eries can be made on the Hudson River and all 
along Long Island Sound. The warehouses are 
situated half-way between the Jersey Central 
and the Pennsylvania ferries, thus enabling 
truckload lots to be shipped with the quickest 
despatch. 

This company confines its activities strictly 
to the retail trade and covers the metropolitan 
district and all points lying within one hundred 
miles radius of New York City. Five sales- 
men are now employed for this territory. Im- 
mediate shipments are a special feature and 
customers have the satisfaction of knowing their 
orders are loaded the same day as received. 
In addition to handling all Coast products, the 
company also distributes all softwoods and a 
sprinkling of hardwoods. Inland Empire stocks 
are distributed in increasing volume. North 
Tonawanda white pine is also handled in large 
quantities. On account of affiliation with 


White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc.), of North 
Tonawanda, the company does as large a white 
pine business as any distributer in this market. 
A large stock of shingles, lath and fir flooring 
is kept in storage in warehouses and also a com- 
plete line of Douglas fir, including finish lumber, 


small dimension, flooring, novelty siding and 
beaded partition. 

George M. Stevens, jr., manager of the New 
York office, has recently returned to this city 
after an extended business and pleasure trip 
to the Northwest and the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Stevens was accompanied on his trip by Frank 
M. Hendricks of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., allied interests. They stopped 
in Chicago on the way to Winnipeg. After a 
short but interesting stay in Winnipeg, they 
left for a visit fo the Pas Lumber Co. at Le 
Pas, Man. The Stevens-Eaton Co. distributes 
the product of Saskatchewan white spruce for 
the Pas company. Mr. Stevens, accompanied 
by Hugh Blackburn, of Blackburn & Hassel- 
field, manufacturer of Saskatchewan spruce at 
Bannock, next visited plants in Idaho and the 
Inland Empire. He then headed for the Coast 
and made short visits to the large Coast mills. 
San Francisco ended up the trip. Here Mr. 
Stevens enjoyed the hospitality of the Union 
Lumber Co. at its large redwood operations at 
Fort Dragg. From his observations on this 
trip, Mr. Stevens is of the opinion that 1922 
will see a big revival in the lumber business. ‘‘I 


EXPECTS HEAVY DEMAND FOR HARDWOOD 


New York, Jan. 9.—The Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., 120 Broadway, reports thru one of its 
managers here that the shipments of lumber 
for December were by far the heaviest for 
many months. The local office is looking for- 
ward to the spring when heavy shipments of 
hardwoods from the new mill which is under 
construction at Silsbee, Tex., start coming into 
this territory. Ray Wiess, New York manager 
of the railroad end, and Rodney E. Brown, com- 
mercial manager, are now busy making arrange- 
ments for the handling of as much of the out- 
put of this mill as they can secure. 

The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., which is the 
sales company for the Kirby Lumber Co., reports 
that the Kirby Lumber Co. will erect other hard- 
wood mills at points in Texas already selected, 
as soon as the mill at Silsbee is in operation, 
The daily capacity of the new mill will be 150,- 
000 feet. 

Thru the New York office it is learned that 
Mr. Kirby is very optimistic over the business 
outlook and expects a shortage of lumber when 
the rush comes. He thinks that there will then 











T may safely be said that business 
paper advertising is the founda- 
tion upon which almost all suc- 

cessful general advertising has been 
built. Important as the latter is to 
manufacturers in many lines, it is 
essential only to a comparative few, 
whereas business paper advertising 
is essential to large success in almost 
every line. 

The power of business paper ad- 
vertising is almost unbelievable. 
Large businesses, whole industries 
in fact, have been built up without a 
line of advertising anywhere but in 
business papers. Almost every 
manufacturer of outstanding im- 
portance today grew from small be- 
ginnings. A great majority of these 
first learned of the business build- 
ing power of publicity thru advertis- 





Importance of Business Paper Advertising 


ing in the paper of their respective 
trades and industries. To this day 
they continue to maintain this class 
of advertising under any and all 
business conditions. 

Selective in the character of its 
circulation, the business paper en- 
ables the advertiser to choose read- 
ers of any given class or occupation ; 
makes it possible for him to talk to 
his “market” in its own language 
and upon the points in which it is 
interested. 

A personal experience with busi- 
ness paper advertising covering a 
period of over twelve years has 
proven to me that the progressive 
men in any industry, profession or 
trade, from the biggest and most 
commanding figures down, read 
business papers—W. L. RicKkarp, 
President Rickard & Co. 




















do not wish to be too optimistic,’’ said Mr. 
Stevens, ‘‘but everything points to a heavy 
movement of lumber. Already considerable 
buying has shown up. The only items that are 
dragging at all are the lower grades of white 
pine.’’? Mr. Stevens reports a good business 
coming thru the company’s office at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


SEES EVERY REASON FOR OPTIMISM 


Dayton, OuI0, Jan. 9.—Frederick B. Patter- 
son, president of the National Cash Register 
Co., in commenting on the satisfactory progress 
made by his company last year, and prospects 
for the future, said: ‘‘ Business conditions will 
gradually improve thruout 1922. There is every 
reason for conservative optimism. Unquestion- 
ably the low mark in the industrial depression 
is past, and from now on there will be a decided 
improvement. The United States is at peace 
with every nation. It is the wealthiest coun- 
try in the world; it has stemmed the tide of 
depression in 1921, and I am certain will make 
greater strides during the coming year.’’ The 
National Cash Register Co. made satisfactory 
progress during 1921, giving steady employment 
to 5,000 men and women in Dayton, and as 
many more in other parts of the world. 


be somewhat of a scramble and looks for prices 
to advance when this takes place. 

“*The volume of business done by us in the 
last year was most satisfactory,’’ said Mr. 
Wiess, ‘‘but I have substantial reasons for be- 
lieving that 1922 will far eclipse other years in 
volume. ’’ 

In speaking of prices Mr. Wiess said: ‘‘ The 
next month or two will see prices lower than 
they will be at any time during the rest of the 
year. A wise plan would be to cover within 
these months for all 1922 requirements. I ad- 
vise buying on any recessions. The railroad 
business has been only fair, but I expect much 
improvement during the present year.’’ 

The main office of this company is at Hous- 
ton, Tex., and it makes a specialty of south- 
ern pine. A branch buying and sales office is 
at Mobile, Ala. Most of the products for this 
territory come thru Galveston by boat. The 
local office covers all the territory east of Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Toronto. 

At the annual meeting of the Knot Golfers, 
Mr. Wiess was elected captain. The season will 
begin again in April and all Knot Golfers are 
looking forward to the opening. The member- 
ship is limited to one hundred. 

Rodney E. Brown left New York the latter 
part of the week on a business trip up State. 
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SEATTLE LUMBERMEN CONFER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—The Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club, comprised of manufacturers, 
held a highly interesting meeting Tuesday. 
President Ed. R. Hogg introduced Carl B. 
Martin, of the Martin Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass., who gave a brief review of conditions in 
the New England States. A. D. Laws, sales 
manager of the Union Lumber Co., Union Mills, 
Wash., analyzed the various elements of de- 
mand and stated his reasons for being a con- 
firmed optimist for 1922. He touched upon ex- 
port business, California trade and intercoastal 
shipments, and in particular stated that he had 
not met anyone who believed that the yard 
trade would be decreased. He gave a new angle 
as the farm market in the middle West, saying 
that the purchasing power of the farmer who 
had held to his land and had not purchased at 
the high speculative levels caused by the war, 
had not been impaired; and on the whole he 
looked for a considerable demand for lumber 
in the agricultural districts. Walter B. Nettle- 
ton, president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., 
gave an able presentation of the problems con- 
fronting the manufacturer, referring especially 
to logs. Gordon H. MeVonald, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., and Ralph A. Clark, sales 
manager of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
spoke briefly. The next meeting will be held 
Friday, Jan. 13. 
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WEST COAST DECEMBER SALES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—An instructive doc- 
ument has been issued by the sales reporting 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, setting forth direct sales from re- 
porting mills for December. There is the usual 
variation in prices, reflecting the highly competi- 
tive character of the fir trade. The highest 
price paid for No. 1 vertical grain flooring 
was $59, and the lowest $50.75, a range of 
$8.25. There were numerous sales of No. 2 at 
$51, $52, $53 and $55, in each instance the 
price being higher than the lowest figure paid 
for No. 1. The lowest price for No. 2 was $39, 
establishing a range of $16. Number 3 sold 
at from $25 to $40, the range being $15. The 
summary of the sales is given below: 

VERTICAL GRAIN FLOORING: No. 1—Sales, 43; 


398,000 feet; prices, 14 orders; high, $59; low, 
$50.75; spread, $8.25. 

No. 2—Sales, 216; 1,330,000 feet; prices, 19; 
high, $55; low, $39; spread, $16. 

No. 3—Sales, 87; 665,000 feet; prices, 13; high, 
$40; low, $25; spread, $15. 


SLASH GRAIN FLOORING: 4-inch No. 2 and bet- 
ter—Sales, 109; 949,000 feet; prices, 12; high, 
$34; low, $22; spread, $12. 


4-inch No. 3—Sales, 32; 231,000 feet; prices, 9; 
high, $26; low, $16.50; spread, $9.50. 

6-inch No. 2 and better—Sales, 93; 395,000 
feet; prices, 10; high, $33; low, $25; spread, $8. 

6-inch No. 3—Sales, 21; 124,000 feet; prices, 
7; high, $33; low, $25; spread, $8 

CEILING: 5x4 No. 2 and better—Sales, 227; 
1,302,000 feet; prices, 17; high, $33; low, $23; 
spread, $10. 

5x4 No. 3—Sales, 44; 252,000 feet; prices, 
11; high, $27; low, $17; spread, $10. 

Drop Srpine: 6-inch No. 2 and better—Sales, 
238; 1,702,000 feet; prices, 17; high, $38; low, 
$25; spread, $13. 

6-inch No. 3—Sales, 65; 458,000 feet; prices, 
12; high, $33.50; low, $21; spread, $12.50. 

No. 1 Common: 8x10—Sales, 205; 1,643,000 


Hig prices, 60; high, $13; low, $8.75; spread, 

12-inch—Sales, 60; 329,000 feet; prices, 9; 
high, $14; low, $10; spread, $4. 

2x4: 12-14—Sales, 322; 1,281,000 feet: prices, 
10; high, $12.50; low, $8.50; spread, $3.50. 

The West Coast weekly review from 123 mills 
for the week ended Dee. 31, covering 123 asso- 
ciation mills, places production at 45,986,310 
feet; orders, 58,277,576 feet; shipments, 52,090,- 
524 feet. Production was 46 percent below 
normal; new business was 27 percent above pro- 
duction; and shipments 13 percent above pro- 
duction. Forty-three percent of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week was accepted for fu- 
ture water delivery. This amounted to 25,217,576 
feet, of which 13,916,756 feet will move coast- 
wise and intercoastal, and 11,300,820 feet will 
move over-seas. New business for delivery by 





rail totaled 1,102 cars. Fifty percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, totaling 26,- 
020,524 feet, of which 18,403,977 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 7,616,547 feet 
export. The rail movement for the week was 
869 cars. The unshipped balance in the do- 
mestic cargo trade totaled 90,224,127 feet and 
in the export trade 98,695,006 feet. In the 
rail trade the unshipped balance amounted to 
4,029 cars. 
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WOULD DEFLATE STATE TAXATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—A pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘State Taxation and the Lumber In- 
dustry,’’ is being generally circulated, and is 
attracting a great deal of attention on account 
of its constructive suggestions. It has been 
compiled by J. T. 8. Lyle, of Tacoma, under the 
direction of a committee representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Loggers’ 
Information Bureau, the Timber Products Man- 
ufacturers’ Committee, the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, and the Federated Industries 
of Washington. Among the incisive para- 
graphs is the following: 


In considering the elements of the deflation 
period, we should have before us the outstanding 
fact that if we permit the heavy tax load to re- 
main at the present high level, the paying power 
of the dollar decreases as the purchasing power 
of the dollar increases. If, thru the leadership 
of this committee, the public could be put in touch 
with the facts, and if, as a result thereof, public 
sentiment should finally force a return of govern- 
mental expenses to those of the year 1916, the 
gross tax exactions will be reduced from $72,665,- 
820.11 of 1920 to the $37,446,785.05 of 1916, or 
a difference of $35,199,335.06. When you com- 
pare this amount with the possible $12,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 that is to be derived from finding new 
sources of revenue, it is very clear that the drive 
should be made for less need of revenue rather 
than for more revenue. 


A comment on the pamphlet is made by Presi- 
dent R. W. Vinnedge, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who cites that upon the 
appointment by Governor Louis F. Hart of his 
advisory tax committee the lumber industry 
realized the necessity of presenting the facts 
with respect to tax problems. While most other 
interests suggested some particular panacea 
for their present ills, President Vinnedge says 
that the lumbermen’s committee in essence be- 
lieves that conceiving new means of raising 
revenue is not so essential as the general reduc- 
tion in expenditures in all departments of gov- 
ernment. 





Trustees of the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, at their regular meet- 
ing Wednesday favored a policy of interchang- 
ing stocks, so that any mill in the organization 
may be able to meet the demands of the trade 
in every particular. A sentiment of confidence 
was expressed in plant efficiency work, the tend- 
ency being toward a constant improvement in 
the manufactured article, so that the buyers of 
shingles may be supplied with exactly the article 
they want. 


YEAR’S DEMAND WILL BE FOR SPECIALTIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—‘‘In my opinion, 
1922 will in the aggregate witness a good trade 
in lumber, but I believe it will be a year of 
specialties. ’’ 

In such manner W. M. Beebe, president of the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., crystallized impres- 
sions gained on a seven weeks’ tour, during 
which he had visited the principal marketing 
centers of the United States. He delivered his 
opinion at the luncheon of Seattle wholesalers 
Thursday. Mr. Beebe stated that in his judg- 
ment the farmer in the greater part of the 
middle West would not be in a position to buy 
during the first six months of the year, and 
therefore that the business would be confined 
largely to special lines. He sounded a note of 
encouragement in the fact that Europe was com- 
ing into the market for southern pine, as were 
Mexico and South America. At the same time 
the belief that 1922 would open up with a rush 
was not justified. 

Mr. Beebe returned home Wednesday. 


CHANGES IN WESTERN PINERS’ LIST 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has issued a new 
price list effective 9n Dec. 1, 1921. It carries 
the new changes and the new standard sizes. A 
page has also been added showing universal 
as well as standard patterns to overcome cer- 
tain controversies in the past. Among the more 
important changes are the following: 

Thick common will read ‘5, 6 and 8/4, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5, add $2 to price of inch.” This will 
be for the mill base and will be worked out on 
2,400 pounds, or 300 pounds more than the S4S 
weights. Idaho thick common will be worked 


out on 2,300 pounds, or 400 pounds more than 
S4S weights. ‘ 

Under lath the 32-inch will be listed without a 
designating grade, and the No. 2 32-inch lath 
will be eliminated entirely and will be worked 
out on 350 pounds thru the book. 

Under molding, casing and base a note is 
added as follows: ‘‘Casing and base, add $5 to 
price of grade desired.” 


CONFER ON CEDAR SHINGLE MATTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—At the shingle 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ luncheon 
Wednesday, A. J. Wartes, of the red cedar de- 
partment of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., was 
unanimously reélected president. He announced 
the appointment of a committee of three to re- 
port on the status of the Oklahoma and Texas 
reparation case, with respect to wholesalers and 
manufacturers, naming Ed H. Luke, of the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., chairman; E. L. 
Connor, of Connor & Bailey, and Will E. How- 
ard, of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. The 
meeting canvassed the returns of wholesalers’ 
contributions to the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, showing a total of 
approximately $2,000; considered commissions 
paid to salesmen and the elimination of sales- 
men who represent everybody in general and 
nobody in particular, and finally a large number 
of matters of interest to the trade. The discus- 
sion assumed a broad range, and the session 
occupied the greater part of the afternoon. 


Immediately following the luncheon the 
trustees of the shingle branch attended the meet- 
ing, there being present President E. E. Case, 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash.; 
Vice President Roland H. Hartley, Clough- 
Hartley Co., Everett; J. F. Potter, Barr Shingle 
Co., Kalama; Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., 
Whites; C. E. Hill, Bucoda Shingle Co., Bucoda; 
S. P. Johns, jr., Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Sno- 
qualmie; Hugh A. Moore, Lyman Timber Co., 
Hamilton; Reed Hubbard, Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., Centralia; L. H. Humbarger, Red 
Cedar Shingle Co., Aberdeen; G. A. Anderson, 
Corbett Mill Co., Anacortes; R. 8. Whiting, 
secretary. The only absentee was C. E. Miller, 
Miller & Sons, Sumas. Each of the directors 
present made a short speech. There was a gen- 
eral discussion of the 90 percent clear shingle, 
the manufacturers inviting the wholesalers to 
make suggestions as to pack and grades. 

President Case sprung a new line of thought, 
during the interval that suggestions were in 
order. What would you think, he asked, of 
a plan whereby the 90 percent clear shingle 
would be branded 90 percent clear, and the 100 
percent clear shingle also so indicated? If such 
a plan were placed in effect, he said, there would 
be no camouflage, and the shingles would con- 
form in every respect to the brand. During 
the discussion, which became general, the fact 
was brought out that in some localities the *A* 
shingle is regarded as the finest product of the 
shingle mills, while in other localities the extra 
clear is similarly regarded. While no action 
was taken, the idea was presented that, if 
brands were more definite, the buyer would al- 
ways know exactly what he was buying when 
he placed an order for any kind of shingles. 


AN ARROWHEAD was recently found in a fir 
log by one of the local sawmills at Raymond. 
It was of blue flint and probably belonged to 
either the Chinook or Chehalis tribe of Indians. 
The rings about the arrowhead were counted and 
showed 175 years of growth since the arrow 
lodged in the tree. 
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COMMITTEE OPENS HEARINGS ON SNELL BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Standing room 
was at a premium today when the House Com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry opened hear- 
ings on the Snell bill, providing for codpera- 
tion between the Federal Government, the States 
and the owners of timberlands in the develop- 
ment of a permanent forestry policy. 

With the provisions of this bill and the Cap- 
per bill, introduced in the Senate by the Kan- 
sas senator, readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN are already familiar. The Snell bill would 
protect the remaining forests from fire, promote 
reforestation and take other steps calculated 
to perpetuate an adequate timber supply in this 
country, all thru codperation between the several 
parties directly interested, while the Capper 
bill, otherwise known as the Pinchot plan, would 
attempt to accomplish the same results by di- 
rect Federal control. 


Snell Bill Has Backing of Forest Service 


Representative B. H. Snell of New York, 
author of the more moderate measure, which 
has the backing of the Forest Service, the 
State foresters and organizations of lumbermen, 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Forestry Association, West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Union League Club 
of Chicago, and other organizations, made the 
opening statement. Mr. Snell discussed the bill 
in general terms. He called attention to the 
fact that codperation between the Federal and 
State governments and owners of timber lands is 
in no sense a new departure, being quite similar 
to the codperative endeavors in the construction 
and maintenance of highways, the promotion of 
agriculture under the Smith-Lever law, and vari- 
ous other lines of codperative activity which 
have been highly successful. He also referred 
to the present work in forest fire prevention, 
which is limited only by the amount of funds 
made available for this purpose. 

Asked whether he knew of any individual 
lumbermen or timber owners who are interest- 
ing themselves actively in reforestation today, 
Mr. Snell said that in northern New York a 
great many individual land owners are starting 
reforestation, with the State government codper- 


ating. Land given over entirely to reforesta- 
tion is exempt from tax. Said Mr, Snell in 
conclusion : 


Our main desire in conclusion is to do some- 
thing to preserve the timber supply we now have 
and perpetuate a supply for the future. We hope 
to get some constructive legislation out of the con- 
sideration of the bill by this committee, which we 
know will give it most careful study. All our 
cards are on the table. We desire to discuss all 
phases of the forestry question openly and above 
board and are at the disposal of the committee. 


Forester Tells Why He Favors Snell Bill 


Mr. Snell then presented Col. Wm. B. Greeley, 
head of the Forest Service, who discussed the 
Snell bill at length in his usual strong, lucid 
manner, comparing it with the Capper bill, and 
stating frankly why he preferred the former 
measure, as the most practicable proposition 
ever advanced looking to the adoption of a 
permanent forestry policy. 

Col. Greeley stressed the fact that for the 
first time the timber owners of the country and 
the producers and consumers of forest products 
are united in a joint appeal to Congress to take 
steps to restore and conserve the forests of the 
United States. While favoring the Snell bill, 
Col. Greeley told the committee he appeared 
primarily in his official capacity and desired 
primarily to assist. the committee in working 
out necessary legislation, rather than to sup- 
port any particular measure. He left no room 
whatever for the slightest doubt as to where 
he stands, as between the Snell and Capper 
bills, and his position is well known to the lum- 
ber industry. 


Important Features of Snell Bill 


Briefly, the Snell bill provides for the inaugu- 
ration of a national forestry policy, covering 
forest production on lands suitable for that pur- 
pose, whether in public or private ownership; 
appropriates $3,000,000 for a thoro survey of 


the forest resources of the country, $1,000,000 
for codperative investigations in which the States 
would contribute dollar for dollar, $1,000,000 
for experiments in reforestation and the util- 
ization of wood, and $50,000,000 for the ex- 
tension by purchase of the national forests. It 
likewise includes provision for the inclusion in 
the national forests of additional areas of the 
public domain. 

Col. Greeley discussed these various features 
of the bill in a general statement, and was rcre- 
quently interrupted by members of the com- 
mittee, some of whom showed little familiarity 
with the terms of the Snell or Capper bills, or 
with the forest situation or lumber industry in 
general. For the most part, however, the ques- 
tions by members of the committee were in- 
tended to develop information, not to embarrass 
the witness in any way. Col. Greeley had a 
ready answer for all questions. 

In order to show the necessity for Federal 
legislation and cedperation, Col. Greeley said 
the forest lands of the country amount to 460,- 
000,000 acres, of which 70 percent has been 
logged, and 17.5 percent is burnt over and idle, 
comprising 81,000,000 acres. Timber is being 
reduced, he said, at the rate of 56,000,000 feet 
annually, including that destroyed by fire. Of 
the remaining standing timber, he added, 61 
percent is west of the Rocky Mountains, where- 
as four-fifths of the population and nine-tenths 
of the manufacturing industries are east of 
the Rockies. As a consequence, he said, we are 
now paying more for lumber freight than the 
consuming public 30 years ago paid for the fin- 
ished product delivered at its door. 

Forestry Work Done by States 


Asked what steps had been taken to date 
looking to the conservation and protection of 
the forests, Col. Greeley replied that 17 per- 
cent of the timber supply of the country is in 
the nationally owned forests, that 29 States are 
doing forestry work of some sort, and that 
7,000,000 acres are now embraced within State 
forests. Fire-protection work of some sort now 
covers about one-third of the forests. The aim 
of the Snell bill, he added, is to furnish ade- 
quate fire protection, which is not given the 
one-third now covered, for all the forests, to re- 
forest cut-over lands and to reforest the millions 
of acres logged every year. 

Col. Greeley estimated that with adequate for- 
est protection from fire 75 percent of the for- 
est area of the country could be reforested with- 
in 25 years. Asked whether commercial stands 
of timber could be grown within this period, 
he replied in the negative, stating that he would 
fix 50 years as the minimum required to produce 
commercial stands on a large seale, but that 
within 25 years a very considerable forest 
growth would be shown if fire were kept out 
of the timber. 

Chairman Haugen asked what would be the 
cost of replacing the present annual net loss. 
Col. Greeley estimated it at not less than $10 
to $15 a thousand feet. At the present rate of 
utilization and fire loss, he estimated the life 
of the remaining forests at 45 to 50 years. 
While the per capita consumption of forest 
products tends to decrease, he said, with the 
steady growth of population the total annual 
consumption remains about the same. To pro- 
vide adequate fire protection to all forests out- 
side the national holdings, he said, would re- 
quire an expenditure of $9,000,000 a year. 

Purchase of Lands for Forestry Purposes 

Representative McLaughlin of Michigan 
raised a constitutional question in connection 
with the proposal to appropriate $50,000,000 
for the extension of the national holdings by 
purchase of lands suitable primarily for re- 
forestation. He recalled that when the Weeks 
law was under consideration the House judiciary 
committee, then presided over by the late Rep- 
resentative Jenkins of Wisconsin, reported that 
the Federal Government had no authority under 
the constitution to purchase lands for forestry 
purposes except at the headwaters of navigable 
streams and for the purpose of protecting navi- 


gation. This, he said, was the real reason the 
Weeks law made provision only for the purchase 
of lands at the headwaters of navigable streams, 
while the Snell bill seeks to go much further 
and extend purchases to any lands suitable for 
reforestation. 

Col. Greeley said this question had been sub- 
mitted to numerous attorneys and while they 
were not unanimous, the consensus of opinion 
among them was that the Federal Government 
has authority to make such purchases generally. 
Mr. McLaughlin said that the committee would 
like to hear this point expounded by a compe- 
tent legal authority, and Mr. Snell said he 
would see that this was done. Several other 
members whose questions indicated that their 
minds are not free from doubt apparently 
grasped eagerly at the point made by Mr. Me- 
Laughlin. This was but one of many perti- 
nent questions asked Col. Greeley. 


Utilization of Overflowed Lands 


One member had difficulty in understanding 
who would determine under the Snell bill 
whether land was suitable for forest reproduc- 
tion as against agriculture. He referred more 
especially to the millions of acres of overflowed 
land, on large areas of which are valuable 
stands of timber, but which would be the rich- 
est of agricultural land if logged and drained. 
Col. Greeley said that the agencies set up by the 
States would determine this question, but so 
far as he was concerned as chief forester he 
certainly had no intention of attempting to 
utilize any valuable agricultural land for re- 
forestation, more especially the rich overflowed 
land such as is found in the Mississippi delta. 
He expects land of this character ultimately 
to be drained and turned to agricultural pro- 
duction. 

This member also wanted to know whether 
the Federal Government had any more right 
to tell a private timber owner what trees he 
might cut than to tell a live stock man when 
he could sell a steer. Several other members 
reminded him that Uncle Sam and _ various 
States now have the right to say what steers 
can not be sold for food purposes, and to con- 
demn entire herds of dairy cattle when found 
infected with disease. 

Several times members raised the question of 
coercion. One member wanted to know whether 
Col. Greeley did not, as a matter of fact, think 
the Capper bill, while harder to pass, embodied 
the correct principle. Col. Greeley replied with 
an emphatic negative, declaring that was not 
his position, and that he thought it much better 
all round for the parties concerned to have 
something to say about their own business than 
to have the Federal Government embark upon 
a policy of direct control of private industry. 

Discuss Coercion Feature of Both Bills 


Asked whether the Snell bill did not simply 
seek to accomplish by indirect means what the 
Capper bill is designed to accomplish by direct 
methods, Col. Greeley said this was true in 
a measure, adding that codperation between the 
Federal and State governments and _ private 
owners on a voluntary basis was a very differ- 
ent proposition from direct control. 

Col. Greeley then was asked whether States 
that did not come into the codperative work 
would suffer economically. Tis reply was that 
ultimately they would, since other States would 
forge ahead in the work of fire prevention and 
reforestation while they stood still. This 
pleased those members who had been harping 
on the coercion feature of both measures. 
Other members reminded them that the same 
thing is true of the cobperative highway work 
and various other lines of activity in which 
the Department of Agriculture and other Gov- 
ernmental departments are engaged successful- 
ly under existing laws. 

Col. Greeley was asked whether it would not 
be better for Congress to authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to largely extend its purchases 
of land suitable for reforestation rather than 
seek to bring about reforestation by coopera- 
tion. He said this would be the ideal way to 
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handle the situation, but he had no expectation 
that Congress would make the appropriations 
required to carry out such a policy on a real- 
ly comprehensive seale. In any event, he said, 
there always will be a large area of privately 
owned timber land, which must have adequate 
fire protection and provision for reforestation 
if a forest supply is to be insured for future 
generations. 


Laws Regulating Private Timber Lands 


Asked whether any country has a law actu- 
ally regulating private timber lands, Col. Gree- 
ley said that various countries have forestry 
laws, and that Sweden has a law requiring 
that all forest lands be kept céntinuously pro- 
ductive. This law, he said, more nearly ap- 
proaches what would be practicable for the 
United States. It has been in effect for a num- 
ber of years. Under its provisions local boards 
consisting of a federal forester, «a lumber- 
man or two and agricultural producers handle 
the problem and determine the cutting ete. 

A member desired to know whether the same 
thing could not be done in codperation with 
the States in this country. Col. Greeley said 
it could, and that the Snell bill was designed 
to produce such a result. ‘‘I feel we must 
recognize,’’ Col. Greeley continued, ‘‘ that there 
is a public interest in the way this form of 
private property is used. In a measure it is 
a public utility.’’ 


Alternative Measure Suggested 


In the event that the committee should deter- 
mine following the hearings that it is not 
feasible to work out a complete forestry policy 
in a single measure, Col. Greeley suggested that 
it draft a bill which would enable the work 
to proceed. Such an alternative measure should 
include, first, adequate appropriations for co- 
operative work in fire prevention. As a second 
section in such a bill, he would urge the grant 
of authority and an appropriation for codpera- 
tion with the States in furnishing young trees 
for planting, which is very important in several 
States. Third, he would make provision for the 
extension of national forests by purchase, altho 
the present budget proposes to reduce the appro 
priation for this purpose under the Weeks law 
during the next fiscal year to $50,000, which 
would merely enable the Government to complete 
pending transactions. A fourth provision of 
such an alternative bill, he said, should provide 
for additions to the national forests by execu- 
tive agencies of lands found chiefly valuable 
for forestry purposes. 

Col. Greeley said the question of the control 
of forestry must be settled, and he would settle 
it by passing the Snell bill. He again em- 
phasized the necessity for an alternative meas- 
ure if the committee does not see its way clear 
to act favorably on the Snell bill, which would 
lead up to the ultimate adoption of a national 
policy of a comprehensive character. 


Cost of Acreage for Reforestation Purposes 


Col. Greeley was asked what acreage would 
cost the Government for reforestation. He re- 
plied that if this work were undertaken on a 
large scale the land could be purchased for 
around $3.50 per acre. Replanting would range 
from $5 per acre in Michigan, where active 
work is being done, to $12 and $15 an acre in 
the more difficult regions. A large proportion 
of this land, he said, would reforest itself if 
adequately protected from fire. Areas left to 
reforest themselves, he added, would not do so 
well as where scientific planting was practiced. 

Asked what large lumber companies are doing 
with their millions of acres of cut-over lands, 
Col. Greeley said the situation varies widely 
and no general reply to the question would ade- 
quately cover the subject. ‘‘Is there any move 
ment along that line?’’ he was asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
was the reply. ‘You will find many examples. 
For example many New England lumber com- 
panies and paper companies are saving their 
cut-over land for reforestation. ’’ 

A Pennsylvania member remarked that the 
taxpayer naturally wanted to see something in 
the way of a return for his outgo for forestry 
purposes. He spoke of the Pennsylvania game 
preserves, which he said really are forest reser- 


vations. Nevertheless, he added, in the matter 
of deer alone, while a few years ago there was 
only an occasional deer found here and there 
thruout the State, last year it was estimated 
that there were 50,000 to 60,000 deer in the for- 
ests of that State. Col. Greeley stated that 
game experts are agreed that restoration of the 
forest cover largely promotes the propagation 
of game. 

Col. Greeley said that the weakness of the 
Snell bill, if it has one, is found in the fact 
that its application rests on local initiative, 
which would mean lack of uniformity. Some 
States would forge ahead while others laggea 
behind. This would tend in time to disturb 
the relationships between groups of lumber pro- 
ducers in various sections of the country. It 
was in this connection that the possible penal- 
ization of States economically if they failed 
to take up the codperative work was suggested, 
first by Representative MeLaughlin. 

Col. Greeley was asked to prepare data show- 
ing exactly what various States have done in the 
way of forestry measures for the information of 
the committee. 


Tacoma Lumberman Testifies 


George S. Long, of Tacoma, Wash., chair- 
man of the forestry committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, occupied 
the larger part of the afternoon session of the 
committee, which began at 2 o’elock. Mr. Long 
said that twelve of the regional lumber associa- 
tions making up the National organization are 
in favor of the principles of the Snell bill, altho 
there is some individual opposition among lum- 
bermen. He said reforestation is not a lumber- 
man’s job alone, but required the ecodperation 
of the National and State governments and 
the public. 

The lumbermen, he said, could no more be 
held responsible for the replacement of the for- 





Certainly this is no time for 
business men to rest on their 
oars; on the contrary it is neces- 
sary that we put our full energies 
into our business —O. N. Cioup, 
sales manager, Peavy- Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 











ests than the flour mills for keeping up the 
wheat acreage of the future. Mr. Long said 
the United States formerly had the finest for- 
ests in the world, and now had millions of acres 
of land and the climate suitable to reproduce 
them. All that is needed, he added, is a little 
common sense and energy and reasonable ap- 
propriations. Reforestation, he said, was not 
an individual life proposition, but a national 
proposition. 

Mr. Long declared that the lumbermen would 
back up their part with their dollars when co- 
operation of all coneerned was secured. He 
explained in detail how the lumbermen and the 
Forest Service are now suecessfully codperating, 
and expressed his confidence that there would be 
no serious friction under the proposed law. 

Mr. Long, like Col. Greeley, was ‘‘ragged’’ 
considerably by some members of the committee, 
but he made a splendid witness, showing by 
his ready and comprehensive answers a thoro 
familiarity with the forestry question which 
made a very favorable impression upon the com- 
mittee as a whole. He was quite emphatic 
in stating that the lumbermen are not asking 
the Federal and State governments to bear their 
burden, but made it equally clear that the Gov- 
ernment and the publie can not fairly expect 
lumbermen to bear the large portion of the 
forestry burden which properly belongs to the 
publie. 


Lumbermen Favor Reasonable National Policy 


No member of the committee who sought light 
was left in doubt as to the attitude of the lum- 
bermen generally toward a reasonable national 
policy, as outlined in the Snell bill, or as to 
their entire willingness to go the full length 


of the road in the way of effective codperation 
designed to insure an adequate supply of timber 
for future generations. He made a strong 
presentation of the matter from the lumbermen’s 
viewpoint and was heartily congratulated by 
members of the committee. 

Alfred Gaskill, State forester of New Jersey, 
spoke for the State forestry services of his own 
and eighteen other States, all of which favor 
the passage of the Snell bill as the most prac- 
ticable measure yet devised to promote forestry 
in this country. Mr. Gaskill said that the lum- 
ber supply of the future must be obtained as 
nearly as possible to the points of consumption, 
in order to offset the enormous cost of produc- 
tion and transportation in the future. . He esti- 
mated it would cost $29 a thousand feet to grow 
stumpage in New Jersey, more in some parts 
of the country, and less in others. 

In his opinion, Mr. Gaskill continued, the 
great problem is that of fire protection and pre- 
vention. If the fire hazard could be eliminated, 
he said, the forests would nearly take care of 
themselves. 

Representative Kinchloe of Kentucky, ex- 
pressed some opposition to the Snell bill on the 
ground that it was not ‘‘ truly codperative,’’ but 
left too much power to the secretary of agri- 
culture. ; 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The hearing Tuesday before the House com- 
mittee on agriculture on the Snell forestry 
bill was transferred to the judiciary commit- 
tee room, which is quite large, on account of 
the fact that the attendance could not be 
accommodated comfortably in the agricul- 
tural committee room. 


The time was devoted largely to a close 
examination of the various provisions of the 
Snell bill with regard to their practicability 
and the suitability for the purposes sought 
to be accomplished in the establishment of a 
national forestry policy based on codperation 
between the Federal and State governments 
and the private owners of timber land. One 
or two members of the committee expressed 
some reluctance to entrust so much power to 
the secretary of agriculture as the bill would 
place in his hands, while others questioned 
whether the nonforest States should be ealled 
upon to contribute thru Federal taxation to 
the protection and regrowth of forests in dis- 
tant States. 


Discuss Benefits Received by Nonforest States 


There was considerable discussion as to how 
the Federal aid proposed, $1,000,000 at first, 
was to be apportioned among the codperating 
States, and some sentiment developed during 
the course of the hearing in favor of separat- 
ing that section of the measure which provides 
for the expenditure of $50,000,000, in the ex- 
tension of national forests by purchase, from 
the remainder of the bill which formulates the 
codperative forestry policy. Representative 
Kinchloe (Democrat), of Kentucky, used the 
situation of Kansas as an example in question- 
ing the justice of requiring nonforest States 
to contribute to Federal taxation for co- 
operative work in other States. At the time 
R. E. Danaher, president of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was being examined, and the Kentuckian, 
figuratively speaking, leveled his guns at him. 
Mr. Kinchloe declared that he did not agree 
with the statement made in yesterday’s hear 
ing and often reiterated, that the Snell bill 
stands on all fours with the Federal road bill. 
The latter measure he characterized as one of 
the best on the statute books. Mr. Kinchloe 
declared that every man, woman and child in 
the country receives direct benefit from the 
good roads coéperative work, while nobody 
gets a special advantage. Mr. Danaher wanted 
to know how the Kentuckian figured that 
every man, woman and child in the country 
receives direct benefit from the improved high- 
ways, and remarked that those who own land 
close to the improved roads certainly receive 
special benefit. Mr. Kinchloe admitted that 
adjacent land owners received the benefit of 
enhaneed value, but insisted this was inci- 
dental. He did not go into detail as to how 
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every man, woman and child received direct 
benefit. 


New York Pays Third of Nation’s Road Costs 


Representative Clarke (Republican), of New 
York, took up the discussion at this point, 
calling attention to the fact that his State 
pays one-third of the Federal taxes that go 
to make up the money appropriated for co- 
operative road construction and maintenance, 
and that unquestionably a considerable part 
of these taxes was expended on roads in Kan- 
sas. New York taxpayers were not objecting, 
he said, to the fact that the entire amount 
was not spent in that State. Mr. Kinchloe 
failed to see the connection and said so with- 
out hesitation. Representative Ten Eyck 
(Democrat), of New York, backed up his Re- 
publican colleague with some vigor and Mr. 
Kinchloe did not pursue this line of argument 
further. Mr. Ten Eyck said there was no 
doubt reforestation was a good thing. He 
wanted to know, however, how the proposed 
appropriation would be allotted from a fair 
and just standpoint. . Representative Snell 
said that proponents of the measure were pre- 
pared to give detailed figures as to how the 
allotment would be made, using as an illus- 
ag the working out of other codperative 
funds. 


Lumbermen Back Reforestation Measures 


Mr. Danaher told the committee that the 
members of his association cut 77 percent of 
the pine cut of California, 750,000,000 feet an- 
nually, and that it is strongly in favor of 
Federal and State codperation with the timber 
owners for the establishment of a national 
forest policy. Said he: 

You are told that because the lumbermen were 
not formerly in favor of such a policy they now 
will do nothing for forestry. That is wrong. Con- 
ditions have changed. We have moved on to the 
West with the cutting of the forests until we can 
go no further. There are no new forests. They 
must be grown. We are so interested in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent forest policy, looking to 
reproduction, that we are willing to put our timber 
under Government control, more or less. Already 
every member of our association has placed his 
lands under United States Forest Service fire pro- 
tection, each member paying his own costs. 


The California lumberman estimated the 
present stand of merchantable timber in the 
country at 3,000,000,000,000 feet, instead of 
2,250,000,000,000 feet, as estimated by the 
Forest Service. 


Prepared to Sacrifice for National Interests 


In reply to a running fire of questions by 
members of the committee, Mr. Danaher said 
that public codperation is necessary in order 
to insure private owners adequate fire protec- 
tion and a system of taxation adjusted to the 
peculiar, long time nature of the forest crop. 
He denied that the Snell bill contemplates 
the growth and protection of private forests 
at public expense. For every dollar spent by 
the State under a codperative policy, he said, 
the lumbermen would spend $2. Mr. Danaher 
said that the lumbermen of California were 
doing practically nothing toward reforestation 
and could not do so: until a general forest 
policy was adopted. He considered that ade- 
quate protection was 90 percent of the repro- 
duction problem, assuming that taxation was 
rational. Answering questions which imputed 
selfish motives to lumbermen favoring the 
Snell bill, Mr. Danaher said he wanted it un- 
derstood that lumbermen were not begging 
for forestry legislation, but were prepared to 
sacrifice some of their present interests to 
meet and codperate with the national demand 
for reforestation. 


Federal Government Must Lead in Forestry 


J. T. Toumey, dean of the Yale School of 
Forestry, discussed State responsibility in a 
forest program, saying in part: 


What is the timber problem and to what extent 
does this bill solve it? The problem is to get a 
regrowth of timber somehow—and on an enormous 
scale. The Snell bill contributes to the solution 
because it takes up the task of reforesting thru 
Government initiative the 245,000,000 acres of cut- 
over and idle land and the utilization of the pres- 
ent standing supply to tide over the inevitable 
gap. The forest crop is on a different basis from 
other crops because of its long time maturity. 
History shows that wherever regrowth of timber 
is left to private initiative the forests go to pieces. 


The problem of regrowth is largely a State problem 
—much more so than a Federal problem. The 
public must assist the private owner by providing 
fire protection, taxation revision and silvicultural 
assistance. If the public makes it economically 
possible for the present owners of forest lands to 
take hold of regrowth, I see no reason why the 
State should not compel them to get reproduction. 
While most of the work of reproduction must fall 
on the States, it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish the general program. At first, 
too, we must rely chiefly for regrowth upon pub- 
licly owned forests. The national forests should 
be extended as provided in this bill, and States and 
municipalities should acquire forests, 


Fire Protection Is Greatest Need 


Henry C. Campbell, editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal and member of the Wisconsin forestry 
commission, spoke of the necessity for refor- 
estation, with particular reference to Wiscon- 
sin. Said he: 


Wisconsin, originally a great forest State, is now 
importing most of her wood, yet she is capable 
of growing on her nonagricultural lands all the 
timber she needs and a surplus for the outside 
market. We agree with all who have studied the 
question that the greatest need is adequate protec- 
tion against fire. We believe in the extension of 
the national forests and in the artificial reforesta- 
tion of land that can not reforest itself naturally. 


Stresses Economical Utilization 


W. A. Babbitt, of South Bend, Ind., repre- 
senting the Association of Wood Using Indus- 
tries, urged increased appropriations for the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Said he: 


The problem of the wood using industries in- 
volves to an amazing degree the farmer and his 
woodlot. In the East the farmer’s woodlot is 
his meal ticket. The man living where there are 
woodlots can produce the year round. The lum- 
berman’s problem is the economical disposition of 
his product. The present condition of the lumber 
industry in relation to low grade lumber is such 
that I have been offered 26,000,000 feet of low 
grade hardwood if I would take it out of the yards, 
and I have been offered large quantities of low 
grade softwood for hardly more than the expense 
of loading it out of the yards. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


‘‘The preservation of the forests of the 
United States is vitally necessary to the paper 
manufacturing industry of the country.’’ 
This statement was made at the hearing of 
the House committee on agriculture on the 
Snell forestry bill at the opening of the 
Wednesday morning session by George W. 
Sisson, jr., representing the American Paper 
& Pulp Association. Mr. Sisson formerly was 
president of the association. He emphasized 
that the paper manufacturers wish to keep 
their forest lands productive and are doing 
what they can, under rather discouraging con- 
ditions, to achieve this result. He said: 


The paper industry today, particularly in the 
northeastern States, is employing technical forest- 
ers, and is cutting forest lands scientifically, pre- 
venting fire, and reforesting the cut-over lands, so 
far as possible under existing statutes. Extensive 
commercial experiments demonstrate that this could 
be done profitably, if the policy of the Snell bill 
were adopted as a national policy. The paper in- 
dustry has been a leader in asking for a main- 
tained forest policy for the nation. Our mills rep- 
resent great investments. A paper mill can not 
follow the forest as it is cut over, as the sawmills 
have done. Canada’s paper industry is growing 
rapidly, because of the wealth of raw material in 
its forests. America must not be permitted to face 
a future in which its supply of paper would come 
from foreign lands. The paper industry, however, 
in advocating forestry legislation does not do so 
from a purely selfish standpoint. It uses not more 
than 4 percent of the annual timber cut of the 
United States and yet over 95 percent of the paper 
made in the United States is made entirely or in 
part from wood. The American Paper & Pulp 
Association in advocating the passage of the Snell 
bill is speaking not only for its own industry but 
in a larger way is advocating forestry legislation 
as a need of the nation as a whole. 


Position of Union League Club 


W. L. Hall, representing the Union League 
Club, Chicago, presented a statement outlining 
the forestry policy as adopted by that organiza- 
tion, as follows: 


1. The Union League Club stands for a broad 
and effective plan of forest conservation thruout 
the United States, including full protection to the 
standing forests from fire, insects and diseases; 
the harvesting of timber crops by such methods 
as, while fair with respect to the interests of tim- 
ber operators and the public, will nevertheless 
insure the reproduction of the forests on lands not 
adapted to farming; the reforestation as rapidly 
as possible of the nonagricultural lands made 
wholly or partly idle thru fire damage or methods 
of logging practiced thereon; the most complete 
utilization, in logging operations and in the in- 


dustries, of wood and all other products of the 
forests; and the extension as rapidly as possible 
of national forests and State forests, as well as 
forests owned by smaller political subdivisions, 
believing that under such public ownership more 
intensive measures of forestry suitable to the 
needs of the country may be introduced and made 
permanent. 


2. It recognizes the forestry undertaking to be 
of such size and of such permanence as to demand 
for its success a policy laid down in carefully 
worked out legislation, and involving the codpera- 
tion and balanced effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and individual land owners, 


3. Of legislation now pending in Congress it 
regards the Capper bill (Senate 1455) as failing 
to meet the requirements of the country in fur- 
nishing a practical plan of forest conservation, 
and as being mainly an unwise plan designed to 
exercise Government control over an industry. It 
opposes that bill. It regards the Snell and Mc- 
Cormick bills (House 129 and Senate 1869) as 
being based upon right principles and as having 
for their aim the laying down of a fair and work- 
able policy of forestry for the country. It urges 
that the Federal Government take the leadership 
in establishing such a policy thru enactment by 
Congress without delay of legislation based on 
the principles and plans of these measures, 


4, Recognizing that forestry and agriculture are 
closely related industries, equally concerned with 
the production of crops from the soil, each reach- 
ing to every part of the country and both being 
of vital interest to thousands of individual land 
owners, it holds that the Forest Service should 
permanently remain in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with such enlargements of 
that department aw may be necessary to accom- 
modate the broad program of forestry which for 
the sake of the national interests must soon be 
adopted. 

Mr. Hall, who formerly was with the Forest 
Service, advocated the provision of the Snell 
bill appropriating $50,000,000 for purchases 
of additional lands in all sections of the coun- 
try for national forests, to be distributed over 
a period of years. He said that there was 
no immediate need of spending $10,000,000 a 
year of this appropriation, but that the pres- 
ent program of gradual acquisition of land for 
national forests should be continued. 


DEBATE NATIONAL FOREST SURVEY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 11.—The House 
committee on agriculture and forestry today 
took further testimony from proponents of the 
Snell forestry bill. 

The discussion today dealt primarily with 
the advisability of appropriating $3,000,000 for 
a comprehensive survey of the forest resources 
of the country and lands chiefly valuable for 
forest purposes, the proposed expenditure of 
$50,000,000 in extending the national forests by 
purchase over a period of years, and the prac- 
tical interest of various business in insuring fu- 
ture wood supplies. Tomorrow, opponents of 
the Snell bill will have their inning, and Gifford 
Pinchot, former chief forester, is scheduled to 
take the stand at the morning session. After 
the opponents have concluded their testimony, 
which probably will run thru Thursday and 
Friday, advocates of the measure will have an- 
other opportunity to appear and reply to any 
statements which opponents may make which 
call for an answer. John Henry Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, is expected to take the stand before 
the hearings are closed. 

Marked differences of opinion developed at 
today’s hearing between supporters of the 
Snell bill and members of the committee, con- 
cerning the advisability of making the proposed 
comprehensive survey and its probable ultimate 
cost, and also regarding the advisability of mak- 
ing further purchases of land for the national 
forests so long as the public domain contains 
vast areas which might be utilized for forestry 
purposes. E. A. Sherman, associate forester, of 
the Forest Service, explained in detail how the 
$3,000,000 would be used in making the pro- 
posed survey. He said that those who had given 
the matter close study were satisfied that a 
survey sufficiently accurate for all practicable 
purposes could be made for this amount. Rep- 
resentative Tincher (Republican), of Kansas, 
taking as a guide the $65,000 now appropriated 
annually for forest survey in connection with 
timber sales ete., declared that before an ade- 
quate survey of the entire country was com- 
pleted it would cost $650,000,000 instead of only 
$3,000,000. He did not receive much sympathy 
from any quarter on this point, but there was 
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ample evidence that members of the committee 
are far from a unit on the question of the ad- 
visability of the proposed survey at this time. 


Mr. Sherman was asked by a member of the 
committee whether he agreed with the statement 
of Henry C. Campbell, editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal, that the present national forests, if 
utilized to full capacity, would produce all the 
lumber and other forest products required by 
the American consuming public for the future. 
He replied that experts had estimated that the 
national forests might produce one-third the 
country’s requirements perpetually, but not 
more. 

R. 8. Kellogg, chairman of the National For- 
estry Program Committee, spoke briefly con- 
cerning the proposed general survey, pointing 
out forcefully the necessity for it and its great 
value in connection with the promotion of a 
national forest policy. 


In connection with a discussion of paper 
manufacturing requirements it developed that 
single large newspapers consume every day the 
paper equivalent of sixty acres of spruce timber. 
Albert H. Baker, proprietor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, speaking on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, rep- 
resenting 515 daily papers which consume 80 
percent of the newsprint paper manufactured in 
this country, made a strong appeal for the in- 
auguration of a forest policy. He emphasized 
the effect of the increasing cost of paper in the 
restriction of the size of publications. As an 
illustration of what might happen in the fu- 
ture, Mr. Baker told how English newspapers 
during the war, when the cost of paper was in- 
creased from 2 to 26 cents a pound, were re- 
duced three-fourths in size and thus were lim- 
ited to the barest statements of fact in a time 
when there was tremendous interest in news de- 
velopments. 


Philip W. Ayers, secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, told 
the committee that the new national forests es- 
tablished in the Southern Appalachians under 
the Weeks’ law had in the short time since 1911 
proved themselves to be a profitable investment, 
and added that in his belief they would in time 
not only pay interest on the original invest- 
ment, but also would return to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the entire financial outlay. Mr. Ayers 
said these forests are immensely valuable as 
demonstration areas to prove to private owners 
the practicability of reforestation. 


Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, had a word 
to say for the lumberman: 

The lumberman Is Just as good a citizen as 
anyone else. He believes that there is a problem 
in this matter of forestry to be solved for the 
whole country, and is ready to do his part. If, 
for the good of the whole country, he is subjected 
to restrictions as to the handling of his private 
property, he is entitled to participate in the bene- 
fits to be derived from the establishment of such 
a policy. 

Mr. Taylor told in some detail how owners 
of private lands in his State are paying large 
sums for the prevention of fire, showing that 
the expenditures thus made are far in excess 
of the amount contributed from public sources 
to aid in preventing forest fires. 


Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association, addressed the com- 
mittee for five minutes, filing a large number 
of newspaper and other clippings as convincing 
evidence of the great public interest thruout the 
country in the inauguration of a national forest 
policy. Several other statements in support of 
the bill were filed before the committee ad- 
journed this afternoon, as was a list of 125 clubs 
and associations which have endorsed the Snell 
bill. This list includes chambers of commerce, 
State forestry associations, Rotary clubs, 
women’s clubs and similar organizations. 


ADVOCATES COMPULSORY FORESTRY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Gifford Pin- 

chot, formerly chief forester of the United 

States and now head of the Pennsylvania for- 

estry department, occupied the morning session 

of the House committee on agriculture and for- 
estry, speaking in opposition to the codperative 


features of the Snell forest policy bill. Mr. 
Pinchot declared that these features of the Snell 
bill are impracticable, first, because in his judg- 
ment the measure can not be passed and, sec- 
ond, because if passed the States would not 
enact the necessary legislation to bring them 
within its provisions. 

He declared that the Capper bill, providing 
for direct Federal control of private timber 
lands, is a sound measure. Mr. Pinchot said 
that without mandatory legislation as proposed 
in the Capper bill it will be impossible to en- 
force an effective national forest policy. He 
was very emphatic on this point, but in the main 
his statement and replies to questions by mem- 
bers were surprisingly moderate, indicating that 
his position has been considerably modified. 
Mr. Pinchot said he would not have the man- 
datory law apply to lands already cut over, but 
to lands on which timber is still standing in 
commercial quantities. He would compel private 
owners by a system of drastic Federal taxa- 
tion to cease ‘‘devastating’’ the forests and 
perpetuate a timber supply by reforestation and 
the adoption of other forestry methods. In his 
judgment the stoppage of ‘‘devastation’’ by 
private owners is more important than fire pre- 
vention work. If this theory were carried to 
its logical conclusion in other lines a farmer 
who had good corn land might be compelled 
by similar legislation to grow corn perpetually 
regardless of the price or other economic con- 
ditions, because other farm land had ‘‘worn 
out’’ and could not produce it. In other words, 
Mr. Pinchot would penalize present timber land 
owners while letting off those who already have 
swept their timber clean. However, he would 
not compel reforestation on land more valuable 
for agricultural purposes. 


Mr. Pinchot emphasized the importance of 
wood in the daily life of the nation. He said 
thirty-three States now import wood from out- 
side their borders and within ten years only 
five States will be producing all the wood prod- 
ucts they need, unless an effective policy is 
put into operation meanwhile. Mr. Pinchot 
declared the forest situation is not a problem for 
the forester or the lumberman but is essen- 
tially a national question and must be handled 
nationally. 


He did not oppose the provision of the Snell 
bill authorizing a comprehensive survey of the 
forest resources of the country, but declared the 
adoption of a forest policy should not be post- 
poned until such a survey could be completed. 
On the contrary, he thought that ample infor- 
mation is now available on which to base a 
forest policy. 

Col. Henry S. Graves, who succeeded Mr. 
Pinchot as chief forester, was scheduled to tes- 
tify this afternoon. J. EK. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, also 
may be heard today. The opponents of the 
Snell bill seeking a hearing not being numer- 
ous, John Henry Kirby, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
prepared to take the stand this afternoon if 
time permits in support of the Snell bill and 
in strong opposition to direct Federal control 
of the lumber business. 


STANDARDS FOR TESTING MATERIALS 


The published proceedings of the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials have just become 
available in a volume of 1,197 pages. The 
book contains reports of thirty-one stand- 
ing committees and twenty-four technical pa- 
pers, together with discussions of the papers 
and the reports. Ninety-three tentative 
standards also are included in the volume, all 
either published for the first time or that 
have been revised since last published. 

Much valuable information presented in 
this report regarding structural materials will 
be of interest to the lumber industry. The 
book is supplied in three bindings, paper, cloth 
and half leather, at $10, $11 and $12 a volume 
respectively, and may be obtained from the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENERGY WILL WIN IN 1922 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 9.—O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., in a 
letter to the salesmen of that concern advises 
that it is entering the new year with the lightest 
stocks it has had in several years and with as- 
sortments badly broken. He compliments the 
salesmen on the splendid efforts they have made 
during the last year and says that during that 
time a great many new customers have been 
added and none of the old established connec- 
tions have been lost. Discussing the outlook for 
the new year, Mr. Cloud says: 

Turning to the new year, we hasten to say that 
we are optimistic since all indications point to a 
year of better business for the lumber industry. 
To begin with, stocks are low and it is worth 
while to mention here the reason for it. In 1921 
all the lumber produced, plus one-half of the 
stocks carried over from 1920, were consumed, 
with the result that stocks on hand at present 
are more than 2,000,000 feet average per mill 
lower than at this time a year ago. 

Under normal conditions it would not be diffi- 
cult to predict the result from the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, for we do not recall a 
time when the potential demand was greater or the 
source of supply more limited than at the present 
time. Therefore, lumber occupies a very strong 
position from a statistical point of view. How- 
ever, the general situation is such that there is 
little likelihood of such wide fluctuations as have 
characterized the lumber business in the past, but 
we do believe that we will have improvement in 
our business over conditions that have obtained 
for the last few months. 

The country is in good condition, by which we 
mean the situation is fundamentally sound. Some 
adjustments are, of course, yet to be made, where- 
as readjustment: has gone too far in other lines of 
business. We are on the rebound, and with some 
correction in other lines that are as yet out of 
adjustment the business machinery of the country 
will begin to move along at a much more lively 
clip. 

There is nothing outstanding in this viewpoint 
—we simply chime in with almost everyone else, 
which goes to show that sentiment has improved. 
This in itself is an important thing. Certainly 
this is no time for business men to rest on their 
oars ; on the contrary, it is necessary that we put 
our full energies into our business. In fact, the 
best things possible to the various lines of indus- 
try will, as in the past, reward the energetic. 


POSSESS SSE SESS EEE SE 


CHANGES IN LOUISVILLE FIRM’S OFFICIALS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 9—Announcement was. 
made during the week of the election of Arthur 
D. Allen, executive vice president of the Mengel 
Co., Louisville, to the presidency of the big cor- 
poration, succeeding Col. C. C. Mengel, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors. C. C. 
Mengel has been at the head of the company 
for many years. Mr. Allen has been vice presi- 
dent for five years, and executive vice president 
for a year. Col. Mengel in discussing the pro- 
motion of Mr. Allen said it was ‘‘ because Allen 
had made good and shown himself competent to 
manage the business.’’ 

One other change was made, H. P. Roberts, 
secretary, resigning, in order to retire from busi- 
ness, altho he will hold his interest in the com- 
pany. Claude C. Harris, who has been in charge 
of the foreign business of the company, was 
made secretary succeeding Mr. Roberts. 

The original Mengel concern was C. C. 
Mengel, Jr., & Bros. at the present plant site. 
In 1899, the Mengel Box Co. was chartered with 
a capital of $1,000,000 under the laws of New 
Jersey. Today it is a $10,000,000 charter, and 
the company is now the Mengel Co., as a re- 
sult of the merger of the Mengel Box Co., 
with its offshoot, the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
about a year ago. The latter company de- 
veloped into one of the largest mahogany log- 
ging and importing companies in the country, 
and operated a string of vessels as the Axim 
Transportation Co. line. It did a general im- 
port and export business with its shipping. The 
company has plants in a number of cities, manu- 
facturing a large and general line of boxes of 
all kinds, also toys, veneers, panels, paper boxes, 
paper, lumber and plywoods. Operations are at 
Pensacola, Fla.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Hickman, Ky.; Mengelwood, Tenn. ; 
Louisville, Ky.; Elkhart, Ind.; Jersey City, 
N. J., and in West Africa, with some interests 
in Central America. 
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EXPANDS TO TAKE CARE OF LARGER TRADE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 
fraternity is the Aycock-Holley Lum- 
ber Co., which recently has consum- 
mated plans for largely extending 
the scope of its trade influence and 
is building up an organization that 
will make it possible for it to care 
for a largely increased trade. As 
has been previously reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this com- 
pany recently completed arrange- 
ments with the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., with headquarters in New 
Orleans and branch office in Seattle, 
Wash., for the exclusive sale of that 
company’s stock in territory east of 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo and north of 
Norfolk, Va. The Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., which is the largest cy- 
press selling concern in the world, 
handles the output of ten of the best 
mills in Louisiana with an annual 
eapacity of about 200,000,000 feet. 
In addition to handling cypress for 
this company the Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co. will also codperate with 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. in 
handling west Coast woods and red 
eedar shingles. 

The Ayeock-Holley Lumber Co. 
was organized two years ago by Thomas J. 
Aycock and A.D. Holley, both well and favorably 
known in the lumber trade, and since that time 
the company, working on a conservative basis, 
has been numbered among the successful grow- 
ing concerns of the Southeast. 

With its increased organization this company 
gives promise of becoming one of the largest 
and most influential wholesale concerns in the 
country. It has opened an office at 47 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, corner of Thirty-fourth 
and Broadway, New York City, with H. E. 
Reynolds as manager; and another office in 


9—Among the 
most optimistic members of the local lumber 





THOMAS J. AYCOCK, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
President 


Birmingham, Ala., to handle the southern pine 
department. Scott Russell has been placed in 











A. D. HOLLEY, 


Jacksonville, Fla. ; Manager 
Vice President Ala., 


charge of the Birmingham office, as manager. 
Mr. Reynolds, who has charge of the New 
York office, for the last two years has been 
assistant sales manager of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond, La., and prior to that time 
was connected with the Lyon Lumber Co., of 
Garyville, La., for ten years. He is thoroly 
experienced in cypress, hardwood and southern 
pine, a combination that is rather hard to find. 
Mr. Russell, manager of the Birmingham of- 
fice, for the last three years has been sales man- 
ager of the Ramsey-Wheeler Co., of Bainbridge, 
Ga. He was with that coneern for ten years, 





SCOTT RUSSELL. 
Birmingham, 
Office 


having started as stenographer and working up 
to the responsible position of sales manager. 

The Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. 
now has nine salaried salesmen on 
the road, all energetic, live, red 
blooded men, filled with an enthus- 
jasm and a love for their work that 
can not fail to get results. This 
sales force is covering the territory 
as follows: 

New England, New York State 
and New Jersey: H. E. Reynolds, 
I. H. Coonrod. 

Pennsylvania: V. H. Rentop and 
T. F, Phreaner. 

Virginia and the Carolinas: F. C. 
Frizzell. 

West Virginia: Cadar O. Smith. 

Eastern Kentucky, eastern Ten 
nessee and Georgia: C. C. Bailey, and 
S. E. Soule. 

Florida: E, F. Coney. 





A. D. Holley, vice president, says 
that the members of the company 
have a great deal of confidence in the 
future of the lumber business, espe- 
cially for the next several years, and 
it is this confidence that has led them 
to inerease the organization as they 
have done. 


MASTER BUILDERS NAME SECRETARY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of E. J. MeMahon 
as secretary of the Master Builders’ Associa 
tion of St. Louis, to sueceed F. G. Boyd, who 
resigned after fourteen years of service. Col. 
McMahon commanded the 138th (St. Louis) In- 
fantry in France. Before the war he was St. 
Louis representative for the Lyon Lumber Co., 
and sinee he left the service he has been selling 
other building material. 





TO MANAGE ARIZONA LINE YARDS 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Jan. 10.—The J. D. Hal- 
stead Lumber Co., of this place, announces that 
R. A. Nickerson, formerly general manager of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., at Wil- 
liams, Ariz., is now associated with that com- 
pany and is a member of its executive staff. 
Mr. Nickerson, who is well known both in the 
wholesale and retail branches of the lumber 
industry in the East and West, will be general 
manager with headquarters in Phoenix. As the 
affairs of the J. D. Halstead Lumber Co. have 
grown to such large proportions and its program 
for future development is of much wider scope, 
a larger executive staff was found necessary. 

The general offices of the company are in Los 
Angeles and it has thirteen yards in Arizona. 
Its officers are: President, J. D. Halstead; vice 
president, J. R. Halstead; and secretary-treas- 
urer, A. E. Halstead. 


ALABAMAN ADDS TO RETAIL YARDS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., JAN. 9.—One of the larg- 
est deals in the lumber industry in Birmingham 
transpired here last week when W. Thornton 
Kstes, president of the Estes Lumber Co., an- 
nounced that the yards of the Arnold-Kelly 
Lumber Co., located in Ensley, a suburb of 
Birmingham, had been purchased hy the Estes 
company. 

The Estes company has been operating in 
the lumber field in Birmingham for the last 
ten years, having been organized and opened by 
W. Thornton Estes. During that brief period 
the company has expanded at a rapid rate and 
now holds the distinction of being one of the 
largest retail companies in the South. With 
the acquisition of the Arnold-Kelly company, it 
is expected that it will soon take the lead 
among the retail lumber concerns of the entire 
South. 

Regarding the purchase President Estes said: 


We purchased the business and yards of the 


Arnold-Kelly company because Birmingham is as- 
sured of the greatest building activity in her his- 
tory during the next twelve months and we are 
merely getting ready to take care of the business 
which is already assured. While we already had 
the largest yards in the city, we deemed it ad- 
visable to acquire a large yard in the western sec- 
tion of Birmingham to take care of the unprece- 
dented business which is assured, beginning in the 
early spring. 


WASHINGTON TIMBER TO BE SOLD 


An important sale of timber in the Quinault 
Indian Reservation, Pt. Grenville unit, Wash- 
ington, has been announced by Charles H. 
Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The tract to be sold embraces ap- 
proximately 193,000,000 feet of cedar; 39,000,- 
000 feet of spruce; 62,000,000 feet of hemlock; 
9,000,000 feet of white fir; 1,000,000 feet of 
white pine; 1,000,000 linear feet of cedar poles; 
and an unestimated amount of Douglas fir pil- 
ing. Included within the boundaries of the sale 
there are about 1,580 acres of fee patented lands 
with an estimated stand of approximately 35,- 
000,000 feet, purchase of the greater part of 
which can probably be made from the respec- 
tive owners. Copies of the contract and regula- 
tions, topographic and stand maps of the sale 
area, blanks for the submission of bids and 
other information can be obtained from the 
superintendent of the Taholah Indian School, 
Taholah, Wash., who will receive sealed bids for 
the merchantable timber mentioned until 
March 30. 


Se@eeeaeaeaeaeaeaaanaaaan 


ARKANSAN BUILDS BAND MILL 


LitTtLE Rock, Ark., Jan. 9.—C. A. James, 
of the C. A. James Timber Co., Tulot, Ark., 
announces that his company is now building 
a new band sawmill at that point which will 
be ready to operate about June 1. The com: 
pany has 20,000,000 feet of St. Francis basin 
hardwoods and cypress timber that will be cut 
by this new mill. 


FELLING MACHINE HAS NOVEL FEATURES 


New York, Jan. 9.—For more than a hun- 
dred years the cutting down of trees for the 
diversified uses lumber is put to has been done 
by way of the ax and human muscle. In re- 
cent years, with the development of machinery 
in all lines of endeavor, different mechanical 
contrivances have been invented for the felling 
of trees but have failed to achieve any lasting 
success. One fault or another has put those 
contrivances out of commission. A felling saw, 
recently designed and assembled by Fremont 
Wilson, a local engineer, has been demonstrated 
with much success in Morristown, N. J. 

This week a demonstration of its work will 
be given in Central Park, under supervision of 
the city’s forester. The machine weighs 290 
pounds and has a 2-cylinder gas motor. It de- 
veloped a speed of 10 inches a minute in hard- 
wood trees averaging up to three feet in diam- 
eter, thus cutting a 3-foot tree in three to four 
minutes. In spruce, pine and hemlock, the saw 
cut trees on an average of twenty-five feet a 
minute. The old method of tree cutting is with 
a cross-cut saw with a man at either end. The 
machine also requires two men, but they do 
many times as much work in the same time. 
The speed of the machine in cutting a tree 18 
to 36 inches in diameter, including hitching and 
unhitching the saw, averages not more than ten 
minutes, the daily production of hardwood be 
ing between 28,000 to 36,000 feet. 

The load is applied on the saw by tightening 
a spring which holds the saw into the tree with 
an instantaneous release for the saw blade and 
hitching mechanism to get the machine away 
before the fall of the tree. This was one of the 


disadvantages of previous devices. 

One of the interesting features of the inven- 
tion is that the machine can cut a tree as low 
as eight inches from the ground, which means 
much toward saving of lumber and production 
costs as well as the conservation of forest by 
reducing the waste now left in stumpage. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


COMPILES RATES ON WESTERN PINE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has issued a new 
rate card showing freight rates from Spokane 
to approximately three hundred consuming 
points. Copies of this card may be obtained 
from the Western Pine headquarters here at 
small cost. The rates as shown are: 


Grand Forks. N. D.56 
Grand Island, Neb.621%4 


SPOKANE TO— 
Aberdeen, S. D....56 


Akron, Obio...... 851%4 Grand Rapids Mich, 81% 
Albany, N. Ys: 87 Grayling, Mich....82 
Albert Lea. Minn..70 Greeley, Colo..... 47% 
Alliance, Neb..... 50% Guthrie, Okla.....87% 
Alton, lowa...... 621% Harrisburg, Pa... .87 
pC ee 70 Hartford, Conn. (102% 
Altoona, Pa...... 87 Hawley, Pa...... 87 


Amsterdam, N. Y.87 
Ann Arbor, Mich. .82 


Hawthorne, IIl....70 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.87 


ADO, FAsc% - 205s 87 brah ge Ind. .82 
Appleton, Wis....70 BROrOn, Be Be cc 56 
Ashiand; Wis..... 6614 oe Aen Bh ok Ind. fe 


Ashtabula, Ohio...85% 
Atlantic City, N.J.87 
Augusta, Kan..... 75 
Burota, Whi scscccs 70 
Baltimore, Md....87 
Battle Creek, Mich.82 
Bay City, Mich. ..82 
Bellaire, Ohio.....85% 


Indianapolis, Ind..8 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 70 
Jackson, Mich... ‘82 
Jamestown, N. Y..85%4 
Jersey City, N. J..87 
Johnstown, N. Y..90 
Kalamazoo, Mich..82 
Kansas City, Mo..62%4 


Bethlehem, Pa... .87 Kearney, Neb Parka 621 

Bettendorf, Iowa. .70 Kenova, W. Va...85%4 

Bingham Lake, Keokuk, Iowa..... 70 
11 rere 62% Kittanning, Pa....87 


Binghamton, N. Y.87 

Bismarck, N. D....54% 
Blackrock, N. Y...85% 
Blue Rapids, Kan..62% 


La Crosse, Wis. ..70 
Lancaster, Ohio...851%4 
Lansford, N. D...54% 
Lansing, Mich....82 


Bowbells, N. D....53%4 Lawrence, Kan....62%4 
Bradford, Pa..... 85% Leavenworth, Kan. 621% 
Brooklyn, N. Y....87 Lewiston, N. Y....85% 
Broken Bow. Neb. .62 \, Lima, Ohio....... 82 

Buralo, N. Yow... 85, Lincoln, iC, ee 62% 
Burlington, [owa..70 LOG, OD1Oi..«.. 2. 8514 


Burr Oak, Kan... .69 Logansport, Ind. ..82 


Cadillac, Mich....811%4 Los Angeles, Calif.69% 
Cairo. TH... 6.6 80 Lovell, Wyo...... 47% 
Calumet, Mich....71 Louisville, Ky... .82 
Camden, N. J....87 Mackinaw City, 
Cameron, Mo..... 70 Lo ae 70 
Canby, Minn...... 62% Madison, Wis..... 70 
Carnegie, Pa......85% Marion, IMGs. ecias 82 


Cassadaga, N. Y..85%4 
Cedar Rapids, 

LO. Creer 70 
Chafee. Ni Yew... 87 
Charleston, W. Va.851%4 
Chelsea, Wis......70 


Marine City, =. - 
Marlboro, N. Y.. 
Mandan, N. D. 33% 
Mankato, Minn.. "62 4 
Mason City, Iowa.70 
McKees Rocks, Pa.851%4 


Chester. Pa...... 87 Meadville, Pa..... 85% 
Cheyenne, Wyo...471%4 Memphis, Tenn....86 
Chicago, Fil....... 70 Menomonie, Wis. .70 


Chillicothe, Mo....70 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (82 
: jlarksburg, W. Va. Pd 
Yieveland, Ohio. 851% 
Clinton Iowa... ..70 
Coffeyville, Kan...74 
College Point, N.Y.87 


Merrill, Wis...... 70 
Metropolis, Ill....80 
Middletown, Ohio. 82 
Milwaukee, Wis...70 
Mineola, N. Y.....87 
Minneapolis, Minn.62%4 
Minnesota ‘Trans- 


Constableville, N.Y.87 fer, MIR... 62% 
Coolidge, Kan....69%4 Mingt. ee Biesadas 531% 
Cornwall, Pa..... 87 Middlefield, : .85% 
Council Bluffs, Mitchell, Ss. D. -621% 
[ee eee 62% Moberly, | Re 70 
Columbus, Ohio. ..851% Moline, FRM. .<<e. 70 
Columbus, Neb... .621%4 Monongahela, Pa. .87 
Cosad, Neb....... 621% Moorhead, Minn. .56 
Crawford, Neb... .50% Mt. Vernon, Ohio. = 
Crawfordsville,Ind.82 Muncie, Ind...... 
Crown Point, Ind.77 Muscatine, Iowa. 35 
CODE; TAM. 6 65.00 62% Muskegon, Mich. 81% 
Cumberland, Wis. .621%4 Muskogee, Okla...791%4 
Davenport, Iowa. .70 Neenah, Wis...... 70 
Dayton, Ohio..... 82 Newaygo, Mich...81¥ 
peestur, T....... T4y, New Albany, Ind. .82 


Defiance, Ohio... .82 
Dennison, Ohio. ...851%4 


Newcastle, Ind....82 
New Castle, Pa...85% 


Denver, Colo...... 47% a Haven, Conn.102% 
Detroit, Minn.....61% New Orleans, La. .99% 
Detroit, Mich..... 82 New Ric hmond, Wis.6 2%, 
Devils Lake, N. D.56 New Woodstock. 

ROVER, DWOh ics cc ce 8 rr 


ae rere Y, 
Newark, N. eouGe 
ns Rs York city, 


7 
Dowagiac, Mich.. .82 
Dubuque, Iowa....70 


Dautn, Mink.....62% _N. Wescccccecs 
Dunkirk, Ind..... 82 ne Ls eee 87 
East Chicago, Ind.70 Niles, Michi. 066s 80 
Eau Claire, Wis...70 Norfolk, Neb...... 621% 
LP i | ae 70 NORTON: Ceia's.s:s 87 
ET Paso, Tex... .0 << 82 North East, Pa...85% 
Elwood, Ind...... 82 North Tonawanda, 
Emporium, Pa....87 1 > are 5, 
Enid, ORI... os 87% Okmulgee, Okla...841%4 
Ce ae 851% Oklahoma City, 
Evansville, Ind...81% OO See 87% 
Fairchance, Pa...87 Omaha, Neb...... 62% 
Fairmont, W. Va. .87 Oshkosh, Wis..... 70 
Pergo, Ne. Discs 6:62 56 Oswego, N. Y..... 87 


Far Rockaway,N.Y.90 


Ottumwa, Iowa.. ‘— 
Federalsburg, .Md..87 


Paducah, Ky...... 


Pint, Mich. «66 + 82 Parkersburg, W. ie 5 54 
Fort Dodge, Iowa.70 Parsonburg, Md. 

Fort Wayne, F ae 7 Li 3 SD ee 70 
Freeport, N. Pert, FRG... ccsees 82 
Fostoria, Ohio, 80 Philadelphia, Pa. .87 
CO: a 70 Pipestone, —- 62% 


Pittsburgh, Pa. --— 


Germantown. — 82 
cnewe Plymouth, Ind. 


Grafton, W. Va 


Portes, S360.. ...<. 77 Topeka, Kan..... 62% 
Portland. Ind..... 82 Toledo, Ohio...... 82 
Port ee, Trinidad, Colo....54 
Divala alahevarcend 87 Turtle Lake, Wis. .621%4 
wanes du Chien, Tulsa, ORM... ..<- 78 
oo) ee 70 Union City, Ind. ..82 
Providence, R. I. .102% Uties, Ni Yi... one 87 
Pt. Huron, Mich. .82 Valley City, N. D. .56 
Quines, I. ...... 70 Vandergrift, Pa...87 
Red Oak, Iowa... .70 Vernon, -N. 3. sss 87 
Red Wing, Minn.. .691%4 Vincennes, Ind....81%4 
Rensselaer Falls, Wallace, Kan..... 62% 
OR 87 Washington, D. C..87 
Rhinelander, Wis..70 Wausau, Wis..... 70 
FeeG, Ne Bee iacs 85¥, Watertown, S. D..56 


Richmond, Ind....82 
Richmond, Va.....87 
Rochester, Minn. .70 
Rochester, N. Y...87 
Rockford, Ill..... 70 
Saginaw, Mich....82 
Salamanca, N. Y..85% 


Waterloo, Iowa...70 
Waukesha. Wis....70 
Webster, N. Y....87 
Weston, W. Va...87 
West Bend. Wis. ..70 
Wheeling, W. Va. .851%4 
Whitestone, N. Y..87 


SR A 87 Wichita, Kan..... 76 
Salina, Kan...... 62 ¥, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .87 
Sandusky, Ohio...85% Wilmington, Del. .87 
Saranac, Mich... .82 Willards, Md..... 87 
Scranton, Pa..... 87 Windsor, Ont..... 851% 
Sebring, Ohio.....85% Winchester, Ind. ..82 
Sioux City, Iowa. .62% Winner, 8S. D..... 72 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. .62% Winona, Minn....70 
Spooner, Wis..... 62, Worthington,Minn.6214 


Springfield, Ill....74% 
Slayton, Minn... 
Spring Valley, 


j Wray, COM. .«6s¢ 62% 
62% Yankton, S. D....62% 
Youngstown, Ohio.851%4 


|: SR aS ee 70 Ypsilanti, Mich... 
Stillwater, Minn. .62 . sie fines ? 7 
St. Louis, Mo.....70 All New England 
St. Joseph, Mo....62%4 i 
Streator, Bl...... 70 excepting those iconhed 
Superior, Wis..... 62, upon the New York. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 87 New Haven & Hartford 


Terre Haute, Ind. "81% and other small rail- 
Tonawanda, N. Y.85% roads, 


MORE FREE TIME ON EXPORTS 


NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 9.—The Norfolk-Southern 
railway has announced that it will on Feb. 15 
put into effect a ruling by which seven days’ 
free time will be allowed on freight shipped on 
local bills of lading to Norfolk for export or 
for shipment to the Pacifie coast. 

The Norfolk Chamber of Commerce now has 
issued a statement showing the practices now 
obtaining with regard to free time on export 
commodities shipped via the Norfolk-Southern. 
At present fifteen days’ free time is allowed on 
export consignments on thru bills of lading and 
routed by steamer lines connected with the 
North Atlantic Conference. Ten days are al- 
lowed on consignments on thru bills of lading 
not shipped in conection with conference lines. 
These will be continued, but the forty-eight 
hours now allowed on local traffie for export will 
be extended to seven days, inclusive of Sun- 
days and holidays. 

The Southern Railway recently announced 
that it would on Feb. 15 put into effect a tariff 
to allow seven days’ free time at this and other 
southern ports on export shipments instead of 
forty-eight hours as at present. 


NEW RATES TO NEW ENGLAND 

NEw Haven, Conn., Jan. 9.—The reduction 
in freight rates on lumber from the Pacific 
coast, which became effective thru an agreement 
between the eastern and western classification 
committees, shortly will be extended to New 
England roads. This announcement is being 
hailed with deight by members of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut and by 
other organizations of lumbermen in the several 
States to be affected. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Bangor & Aroostook and the Maine Central 
Railroad companies refused to concur in the 
reduction, which became operative on Dec. 24. 
The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
and other organizations protested vehemently, 
alleging that the action of the lines ‘‘ was high- 
ly discriminatory as applied to adjacent terri- 
tory on the lines of the Boston & Albany and 
Boston & Maine railroads.’’ 

James Cray, secretary of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation, was notified last week by B. Campbell, 
vice president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, that his road would notify 
the transcontinental lines to publish the reduced 
rates to points on the New Haven system. 
‘<These reduced rates, we expect, will become 
effective without delay,’’ Mr. Cray said. 


LUMBER RATES REDUCED IN SOUTH 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 9.—Traffic officials 
of the Missouri Pacific announce that the rate 
on lumber from points in north Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas will be reduced to 19 cents a 
hundred, effective Feb. 8. The effect of the 
reduction, it is explained, will be to bring the 
export rates from the intermediate points af- 
fected into conformity with the rates that have 
existed for some time from Memphis, Tenn., 
and Helena, Ark., to New Orleans, for export 
lumber. The points to benefit by the new rate 
include all shipping points on the main line of 
the Missouri Pacific from Marianna, Ark., to 
Kinder, La., inclusive; from Bowman Spur, 
Ark., to Jonesboro, La., inelusive; and points 
on the Arkansas extension, Hamburg branch, 
Gilbert branch, Christie & Eastern, Eldorado 
and Wesson, Glendora and Western, and Kinder 
and Northwestern railroads. 

Announcement is also made by a local offi- 
cial of the Missouri Pacific that the charges 
for handling lumber at ship-side, New Orleans, 
will be reduced from 4 cents to 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, effective about Feb. 15. 

Managing Director C. E. Dobson, of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, has 
been notified of a reduction of ship-side han 
dling charges by the Southern railway system 
at New Orleans, as follows: ‘The handling 
charge on lumber, timber, cross-ties and other 
finished products will be cut from 4 cents to 2 
cents a hundred pounds. The charge on logs, 
piling, poles ete., will be cut from 5 cents to 
3 cents. The date these reductions become ef- 
fective is not stated, however, but it is assumed 
that the several lines will put the new charges 
into effect simultaneously. The Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association has been urging a 
reduction of local ship-side handling charges 
for some time, and the matter was given a hear- 
ing before a special examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission net long ago. 


WOULD DISSOLVE CEMENT COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—Attorney- 
General Daugherty announced today that he 
has instructed the United States attorney at 
Denver, Colo., to institute a suit under the 
Sherman antitrust Act against the Cement Se- 
eurities Co., its six subsidiary cement manufac- 
turing companies, the suit being directed against 
the Cement Securities Co., of Denver, Colo.; the 
Colorado Portland Cement Co., Union Portland 
Cement Co., Three Forks Portland Cement Co., 
the United States Portland Cement Co., Okla- 
homa Portland Cement Co., and Nebraska Ce- 
ment Co., having mills in Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma and Nebraska; and against the 
officers and directors of the several corporations. 

Among other things, the Government charges 
that the real purpose for which the Cement Se- 
curities Co. was organized was te eliminate 
competition between manufacturing companies 
in which certain of its promoters were inter- 
ested; to acquire and absorb or dismantle inde- 
pendent mills; to attain a monopoly of the 
Portland cement industry in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States; and to insure its territory against 
invasion by potential competitors. The Gov- 
ernment asks that the Cement Securities Co. be 
dissolved into separate units so as to restore 
competitive conditions, and that pending such 
dissolution the company and its agents be en- 
joined from voting or receiving dividends. 

In commenting upon this suit, Attorney- 
General Daugherty pointed out that it is one 
of a series of proceedings to restore competitive 
conditions in the cement industry. The Cement 
Securities Co. neither manufactures nor sells 
cement—it is strictly a holding company. In 
the cases heretofore instituted the defendants 
are charged with accomplishing their unlawful 
objects thru so called ‘‘open price associa- 
tions.’’ 

PRSSABEAAEBAEBAAEAE: 

HICKORY CONSUMPTION is increasing, largely 
due to the huge demand for the manufacture of 
automobile wheels. 
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INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR CAR EQUIPMENT 


Statistics for the last three months of 1921 
covering the number of inquiries issued and the 
orders for cars and car material placed by vari- 
ous railroad companies, indicate more activity 
than for some time on the part of the carriers to 
add to their rolling stock and make necessary 
repairs to freight and passenger equipment. 
The following information, compiled from data 
appearing recently in Railway Age, gives the 
number and type of cars ordered during the 
period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1921; by what 
railroads and names of car companies to which 
contracts have been awarded; also specifications 
covering inquiries now out, for which orders 
have not yet been placed: 


Inquiries for Freight Car Equipment 

Monongahela Connecting, 50 gondola cars of 
100-ton capacity. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 2,500 composite 
gondola cars of 650-ton capacity; 1,000 general 
service cars, and 2,000 gondola cars. 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, 140 flat cars 
and 75 composite gondola cars, all of 50-ton ca- 
pacity. 

Katanga railway (Africa), 25 general service 
ears of 35-metric ton capacity. 

Lake Champlain & Moriah, 12 ore car bodies of 
50-ton capacity, and 10 hopper cars of 60-ton ca- 
pacity. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 1,000 steel coke car bodies, 
70-ton, and 1,000 steel hopper car bodies, 50-ton. 


meter gage; also 120 gondola cars of 50-ton ca- 
pacity; 60 box cars of 50-ton capacity, and 60 
box cars of 40-ton capacity. 

Siamese State railways will receive bids until 
Jan. 16, at Bangkok, Siam, for 20 flat cars of 
28-metric ton capacity. Specifications and draw- 
ings may be obtained from C. P. Sandberg, 143 
Liberty Street, New York City. 

Long Island railroad, 10 caboose cars. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., DeQueen, Ark., 10 
flat cars. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., repairs on 
1,200 hopper cars. 

Wabash, repair of 500 all-steel drop bottom gon- 
dola cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Live Poultry Transit Co., Chicago, 100 to 300 
poultry cars. 

R. C. Harris, commissioner of works, Toronto, 
Ont., 20 dump cars. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 hopper cars, 70-ton 
capacity, and 500 hopper cars, 50-ton capacity ; 
also for repair of 1,000 hopper cars. 

Illinois Central, 500 convertible cars and 500 
flat cars. 

Great Northern, 500 refrigerator cars and 1,000 
box cars. 

Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 5 cen- 
ter dumping hopper cars of 55-ton capacity. 

Lehigh & New Pngland, 50 steel underframe 
drop and gondola cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Pere Marquette, 500 to 2,000 steel underframe 
double sheathed box cars of 40-ton capacity. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1,000 to 2,000 
freight cars. 

Illinois Central, 500 gondola cars with 12 drop 
doors, and 2,000 with 8 drop doors, both 46-foot. 


Warner Sugar Refining Co., 79 Wall Street, 
New York City, 10 steel logging cars, 36-foot, 30- 
ton capacity. 

Seaboard Air Line, 1,500 ventilated box cars of 
40-ton capacity; 200 flat cars with steel under- 
frames of 40-ton capacity, and 300 steel phosphate 
cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Rutland railroad, 100 steel underframes or cen- 
ter constructions for flat cars. 

Standard Oil Co., New York City, 2 low side 
gondola cars or flat cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Lake Champlain & Moriah, from 6 to 10 center 
dump hopper ore cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Grand Trunk, 400 refrigerator cars. 

New York Steel Exchange, 233 Broadway, New 
York City, number of tank cars for export, to 
include cars of 1-meter, 1.35-meter and 1.676- 
meter gage. ; 

South Indian railway, 100’ steel covered goods 
wagons. 

Assam Bengal (India), 100 covered goods wag- 


ons. 

Bengal & Northwestern (India), 250 covered 
goods wagons, 4-wheel; 300 wagons, 4-wheel, and 
25 timber trucks. 


Inquiries for Passenger Car Equipment 


Great Northern, 30 complete steel underframes 
for first-class dining cars; also 35 passenger cars. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 25 to 50 motor trucks. 

Canadian Pacific, 15 steel postal cars. 

Central Railway of Brazil, 10 first-class and 10 
second-class passenger coaches, 

New York Central, repair of 1,100 passenger 
cars; also 25 to 50 motor trucks. 

New York, Ontario & Western, 20 to 25 steel 





Railroad Inquiries Interest Pacific Northwest 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Railroad inquiries, estimated at 50,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, are engaging the attention of lumbermen thru- 
out the Pacific Northwest. The business is almost entirely on paper; 
yet it is assuming such form as to indicate generally awakened inter- 
est in this kind of material. It is said that the inquiries are coming 
from practically every American railroad except the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Today the Northern Pacific is sounding out the trade 
for a total of approximately 5,000,000 feet; the Great Northern and 
Southern Pacific are trying for a total of about 10,000,000 feet; and 
the Union Pacific has evidently laid plans to come out next week 
for a large amount. Inquiries are also coming from the great trans- 
portation lines east of the Mississippi, the bulk of attention being 
given to car material and repair stuff, which, at the going prices, 
ought to be attractive to the average mill. 

With respect to railroad inquiry, a great deal of interest has been 
aroused among the fir mills and the dealers in car material by the 
reported consolidation of the Pullman interests, of Pullman, IIl., and 


Haskell & Barker, has been quietly getting in touch with the situation 
as respects fir. The story goes that his concern contracted to build 
1,500 cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and to begin work 
on the contract early in January. An undertaking of that magnitude 
would call for probably 10,000,000 feet of select common, which it is 
said a firm of Chicago wholesalers agreed to furnish at $15.50, as 
compared with the $18, $19 and $22 that other operators were quoting 
in December. It is understood that the Chicago parties turned over 
the contract to wholesalers at Portland, Ore., who have found them- 
selves unable to purchase the stock at the contract price. At one 
time, it is reported, they could have covered at a loss of $2 a thou- 
sand, or $17.50, but neglected their opportunities; and today the 
price of select common car framing is $24 to $25, and sills $26—fore- 
casting a loss on this single deal of probably $50,000. The purchases 
on account of the contract up to the present time, it is said, have 
been far less than the grand total, so that work on the order has 
been delayed. : 





Haskell & Barker, of Michigan City, Ind., dating from Jan. 1. For 
the last two weeks Harry Barnes, general 


Dealers in railroad material are watching for developments, feel- 
ing that the outcome may have a direct bearing on the immediate 
purchasing agent of future of the railroad business. 








Atlantic Coast Line, 50 steel underframes for 
caboose cars. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 3 gondola cars 
of 50-ton capacity. 

Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, refriger- 
ator cars of 30-ton capacity. 

United Fruit Co., New York City, a number of 
cane cars of 60,000-pound capacity. 

National Railways of Mexico, 2,000 box cars. 

J. B. Fletcher & Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 100 tank 
cars of 10,000- to 12,000-gallon capacity. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, repair of 500 to 1,000 com- 
posite gondola cars, and 1,500 to 2,000 steel cars. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, repair of 200 to 250 
underframe box cars; also repair of 250 to 400 
open-top steel cars. 

Central of Brazil, 250 box cars, standard gage, 
20-ton capacity ; 150 box cars, meter gage, 20-ton 
capacity; 25 cattle cars, standard gage, 20-ton 
capacity, and 20 cattle cars, meter gage, 20-ton 
capacity; all to be of wood construction. In- 
formation can be obtained from Mr. Snowden, 
representing Bordeaux & Co., Rio de Janeiro. at 
the office of Monsen & Co., 2 Rector Street, New 
York City. 

Peking-Suiyuan (China), 400 high side steel 
freight cars. Address, Universal Steel Export 
Corporation, 26 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 

Mobile & Ohio, repair of 1,000 box ears. 

Seaboard Air Line, 1,000 ventilated box cars: 
700 flat cars and 300 phosphate cars; also for 
alternate bids on 500 ventilated box cars, 30- and 
40-ton capacity; 500 plain box cars, 40-ton ca- 
pacity, and 1,000 low side gondola cars, 40-ton 
capacity. 

Illinois Central, 1,000 refrigerator cars of 40- 
ton capacity. 

Virginian railway, repair of 4,000 freight cars. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 steel 
underframe box cars of 40-ton capacity. 

Grand Trunk, 200 refrigerator cars for the Chi- 
cago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co., con- 
trolled by the Grand Trunk. 

Illinois Central, 2,000 composite gondola cars. 

Paulista railway (Brazil), 180 underframes for 
freight cars of 80-metric ton capacity and 160 


Missouri Pacific, repair of 1,000 box cars of 30- 
ton capacity. 

Great Northern, 500 cars of 50-ton capacity, and 
1,000 stock cars, 40-foot. 

Belt railway, Chicago, repairs on 300 National 
dump cars. 

American Refrigerator Transit Co., 100 refriger- 
ator cars and 150 National dump cars. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2,500 box cars; 
3,000 general service; 500 stock and 1,300 re- 
frigerator cars. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 20 to 30 ca- 
boose cars. 

Fruit Growers’ Express, 100 steel underframes 
for refrigerator cars. 

New York Central, 1,000 box cars of 50-ton 
capacity. 

Northern Pacific, 1,200 center frame construc- 
tions for gondola and box cars. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, repairing 500, more or less, 
steel coal cars. 

Union Pacific, 500 double sheathed box cars, 40- 
foot, of 50-ton capacity. Expects to be in the 
market soon for 46-foot automobile cars and 50- 
foot steel automobile cars, also for refrigerator 
cars, 

Norfolk & Western, repairs to about 2,000 coal 
cars. 

Seaboard Air Line, repair of 1,000 or more 40- 
ton gondola cars. 

Central of Georgia may be in the market soon 
for about 800 cars, to include box, stock and gon- 
dola cars. 

Norfolk & Western, 2,000 hopper car bodies; 
2,000 all steel gondola car bodies of 57%%-ton 
capacity. 

Union Pacific, 500 automobile cars, 40-foot ; 500 
all steel automobile cars, 50-foot. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 500 to 2,000 hopper 
cars of 70-ton capacity. 

Grand Trunk, 250 refrigerator cars of 30-ton 
capacity. 

Verde Tunnel & Smelter, 100 or more hopper 
ore cars of 60-ton capacity. 

= of Georgia, 500 box cars of 40-ton ca- 
pacity. 


passenger coaches, 3 baggage cars and 3 combina- 
tion baggage and mail cars. 

Salt Lake, Garfield & Western, 10 to 12 pas- 
senger coaches. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 20 passenger cars and 
10 baggage cars. 

Chicago & North Western, 9 baggage cars; 5 
combination baggage and mail; 20 coaches and 10 
smoking cars. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 54 passenger 
cars: 5 chair; 12 baggage; 22 mail; 19 mail and 
baggage, and 12 dining cars. 

Union Pacific, 70 cars for passenger train ser- 
vice, to include 25 baggage cars, 69-foot; 20 all- 


. Steel coaches and 18 all-steel observation cars. 


Wabash, a number of passenger train cars. 

Canadian National, 6 or more passenger cars 
for branch line service. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 45 to 90 passenger cars 
and from 6 to 10 passenger and baggage cars. 

Hudson & Manhattan, 25 steel motor cars. 

Long Island, 40 motor cars for electric service 
and 10 steel coaches for steam service. 

Illinois Central, 5 steel suburban cars, 72-foot. 

Pere Marquette, 2 steel dining cars and addi- 
tional cars for passenger service. 

Chicago Great Western, 1 combination observa- 
tion parlor and buffet car. 


Orders Placed for Freight Car Equipment 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, repair of 125 
steel gondola cars, with the Bettendorf Co., Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, repair of 1,000 freight 
cars, with the Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, repair of 300 
composite gondola cars, 50-ton capacity, with the 
Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa; also repair of 
100 composite gondola cars, with the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif., 8 com- 
partment tank cars of 8,050-gallon capacity, 3- 
compartment, with the Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. 

Michigan Central, repair of 500 underframe 
box cars, 40-ton; and 250 steel twin hopper cars, 
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50-ton, with the Illinois Car & Equipment Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, re- 


pair of 500 all-steel box cars, 50-ton, with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., Madison, I]. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 steel 


hopper cars of 50-ton capacity, with the Cambria 
Steel Co.; 500 with the American Car & Foundry 
Co., and 500 with the Standard Steel Car Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 500 steel hopper car bodies, 
from the Cambria Steel Co.; 500 box car bodies, 
with the American Car & Foundry Co.: 500 box 
and 500 steel hopper car bodies, with the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. 

New York Central, repair of 500 steel under- 
frame box cars, 40-ton, with the Streeter Car Co., 
Kankakee, Ill.; with the Standard Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and with the Ryan Car Co., Chi- 
cago; also repair of 500 steel hopper cars, 50-ton 
with the Buffalo Steel Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Ryan Car Co., and for 250 cars of this type, with 
the Steel Car Co., Euclid, Ohio; also for 500 box 
cars, With the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co., Koppel, Pa. 

Waterbury Gas Light Co., Waterbury, Conn., 1 
coal car, 50-ton, with the General American 
€ar Co, 

Stauffer Chemical Co., Chauncey, N. Y., 1 tank 
ear of 8,000-gallon capacity, with the General 
American Tank Car Corporation. 

Canadian National Railways, repair of 3,000 
box cars with wood underframes, with the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co. and the Eastern Car Co. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, repair of about 360 cars, 
with the Ralston Steel Car Corporation, and re- 
pair of 200 box cars, with the Hamilton Car Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Tank Line, Sharon, Pa., 200 tank 
ears of 10,000-gallon capacity, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Tank Car Co. 

Denver & Rio Grande, 700 gondola cars, 70-ton, 
and an option on 300 additional, with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1,000 gondola 
cars of 50-ton capacity, with the Bettendorf Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa, and 1,500, with the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co. 

Erie, repairs to 100 steel coal cars, 50-ton, to 
= “ew at the shops of the Pennsylvania Tank 

ar Co. 

Chicago & Alton, repair of 200 gondola cars, 
with the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1,250 refrigerator 
cars, with the American Car & Foundry Co.; 1,250 
of the same type, with the Haskell & Barker Car 
Co., and conversion of 50 box cars into cabooses, 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Illinois Central, 350 refrigerator cars, 40-ton, 
with the General American Car Co., and 650 of 
the same type, with the Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. Delivery to be started by Feb. 1 and com- 
pleted not later than March 10, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, repair of 300 
oo cars, with the Western Steel Car & Foun- 

ry Co. 

Wabash, repair of 250 hopper cars, with the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, 300 standard 
freight cars, with the Mt. Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Chicago & Alton, repair of 150 gondola cars, 
with the Streets Co., Chicago. 

Live Poultry Transit Co., Chicago, 100 poultry 
cars, with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, repair of 300 
gondola cars, 50-ton, with the General American 
Car Co., Chicago. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 box cars, 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, repair of 500 
hopper cars, 50-ton, with the Buffalo Steel Car Co. 

Missouri Pacific, repair of 500 box cars, 30-ton, 
with the Sheffield Car & Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Virginian, repair of 1,500 all-steel coal cars, 50 
to 55-ton, with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 500 hopper car bodies, with 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., and 500, with the 
Standard Steel Car Co., all to be of 55-ton ca- 
pacity. 

Erie, 70 caboose cars, being built in its own 
shops at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pere Marquette, 500 box cars, with an option 
on 500 additional, with the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
20 cars for handling tanks, 30-ton, with the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, repair of 200 composite cars, 
with the Ralston Steel Car Co.; 500 steel cars, 
with the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill, and 300 composite cars, with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Maine Central is having repairs made to about 
800 box cars at the shops of the Laconia Car Co., 
Laconia, N. H. 

Erie, repair of 1.000 steel coal cars of 50-ton 
capacity, with the Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
ville, Pa. ‘This is in addition to the repairs on 
1,000 cars previously let to the same company. 

Chilean State Railways, 100 general service gon- 
dola cars of 50-ton capacity, with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co.; 200 box cars, with the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and 100 flat cars, with the 
Belgian builders. 

Argentine State Railways, 2,000 freight cars, 
with the Middletown Car Co. 

Central of New Jersey, 125 coal cars, 50-ton, 
and 85 box cars, 40-ton, with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. 

Northern Pacific, 1,200 steel center frame con- 
structions, with the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co. These are to be applied to box cars in the 
railroad company’s shops. 

Union Pacific, repair 500 freight cars, with the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Bangor & Aroostook is applying steel under- 
frames to 250 box cars in its shops at Derby, Me. 


Orders Placed for Passenger Car Equipment 

3altimore & Ohio, 2 dining cars, with the Pull- 
man Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 2 combina- 
tion baggage and mail cars, with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


Northern Pacific is having repairs made to a 
number of passenger cars at the shops of the 
Pullman Co. 

New York, Ontario & Western, 20 coaches, 70- 
foot; 4 combination smoking and baggage cars, 
70-foot; 3 baggage cars, 60-foot, and 3 combina- 
tion baggage and mail cars, 60-foot, with the 
Standard Steel Car Co. These will be all-steel 
ears equipped with Commonwealth trucks. 

Boston & Maine will apply Commonwealth plat- 
forms and steel underframes to 100 passenger cars 
in its own shops. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 30 coaches and 5 com- 
bination baggage and smoking cars, with the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Harlan plant, 
and 15 coaches, with the Standard Steel Car Co. 


Late Inquiries and Orders for Equipment 


Since compiling the foregoing data the fol- 
lowing additional information has been re- 
ceived: 


National Railways of Mexico are inquiring for 
1,000 narrow gage box cars of 30-ton capacity. 

Central Vermont expects in the near future to 
have repairs made to 1,000 box cars and 200 coal 
cars. 

Pacific Fruit Express, in the near future, ex- 
pects to ask for prices on 2,500 to 3,000 re- 
frigerator cars. 

Seaboard Air Line, previously reported as in- 
quiring for prices on 1,500 ventilated box cars of 
40-ton capacity; 200 flat cars with steel under- 
frames of 40-ton capacity, and 300 steel phos- 
phate cars of 50-ton capacity, has given an order 
to the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. for some of 
these cars, the number to be determined later. 

Great Northern has received permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a bond 
issue to cover disbursements for equipment and 
betterments to its rolling stock. Contracts for 
3,500 cars are expected to be awarded about 
the middle of the month. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has inquiries 
out for 127 passenger cars. On Jan. 3 the direc- 
tors authorized the purchase of 500 stock cars; 
1,300 refrigerator cars; 2,500 box cars, and 3,000 
composite coal cars of 50-ton capacity. 

Union Pacific has awarded contracts for 4,500 
freight cars, as follows: 1,000 all-steel automo- 
bile cars to the Pullman Co.; 1,000 steel frame 
automobile cars to the General American Car 
Co.; 500 of the same type to the Standard Steel 
Car Co., and 1,000 box cars each to the Mt. 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. and the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 

Staten Island, in the near future, expects to 
ask for prices on 50 steel cars for passenger 
service. 

Chicago & Northwestern is in the market for 
a large amount of rolling stock, bids for which 
will be asked for shortly. 

Illinois Central has placed contracts for 2,000 
gondola cars as follows: 700 drop bottom gon- 
dolas, 41-foot, with the Haskell & Barker Car Co.: 
400 each of the same type with the Western Steel 
Car Co. and the Standard Steel Car Co., and 500 
drop end gondolas, 46-foot, with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 





ENTERS ARKANSAS PINE WHOLESALING 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 9.—The latest en- 
trant to the lumber business in this territory 
is the firm of Naylor & Rogers, which embarked 
in wholesaling on Jan. 1, with headquarters 
here. In connection with the concern’s plans 
John W. Naylor said, ‘‘ We expect to be splen- 
didly equipped, financially and otherwise, for 
the handling of Arkansas soft pine in all its 
branches.’’ The new concern will make a spe- 
cialty of Arkansas soft pine dimension, boards 
and finish. 


JOINS CAROLINA PINER AS VICE PRESIDENT 


NorFOoLk, VaA., Jan. 9.--A. R. Turnbull, presi- 
dent Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., has 
announced the appointment, effective Jan. 1, of 
A. 8. Grinalds as vice president of that com- 
pany. The duties of Mr. Grinalds will be to 
assist Mr. Turnbull in all operations connected 
with a large modern sawmill, from logging to 
selling the output. 

Mr. Grinalds is well known to the North 
Carolina pine trade all along the coast, having 
been engaged in the lumber business practically 
all his life and being prominent in the affairs 
of the North Carolina Pine Association for 
many years. He started with the Roanoke Rail- 
road & Lumber Co., of this city, as billing clerk 
and stenographer and remained with it for 
twenty years. He was its secretary and treas- 
urer at the time of his resignation, having held 
that position since Jan. 1, 1917. He has had 
active charge of all operations of the Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Co. for some years and 
is therefore an experienced lumberman in North 
Carolina’ pine. His many friends in the trade 
will wish him much success in his new under- 
taking. 


The Rowland Lumber Co. is now operating the 
New Bern (N. C.) plant of the old John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., with a daily capacity of 
about 125,000 feet a day. The company had 
expected to rebuild its plant at Bowden, N. C., 
which was destroyed by fire some months ago, 
but this has been deemed an inopportune time to 
start doing so. The company has large timber 
holdings and gets out first class lumber, both 
rough and dressed. It can ship both by car and 
by water from its mill. 


ST. LOUIS AS A LUMBER MARKET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—Orville A. Pier, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, said today that the statement of receipts 
and shipments at St. Louis as compiled by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and published in last 
week’s issue had visualized most impressively 
the importance of St. Louis as a lumber market. 

Mr. Pier has reduced the carloads to board 
feet, showing that in 1921 the receipts of lum- 
ber were 2,469,960,000 feet while shipments 
were 1,970,298,000 feet; in 1920, the receipts 
were 2,282,418,000 feet and shipments 1,715,- 
598,000 feet; in 1919, receipts were 2,581,056,- 
000 feet and shipments, 1,808,766,000 feet; in 
1918, receipts were 2,106,054,000 feet and ship- 
ments, 1,299,024,000 feet. 

The amount of lumber put into stock and con- 
sumed in St. Louis, in board feet as compiled 
by Mr. Pier, follows: 1918, 807,030,000; 1919, 
772,290,000; 1920, 566,820,000; 1921, 499,662,- 
000, or 2,645,802,000 board feet in the last 
four years. 

The largest movement was in 1918. Between 
1918 and 1919, it lessened 34,740,000 board feet ; 
1919 to 1920, 205,470,000 board feet, and 1920 
to 1921, 67,158,000 board feet. 


CHANGES IN CAROLINA PINER’S PERSONNEL 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 9.—Following the resig- 
nation of A. S. Grinalds as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., 
of Norfolk, Va., effective Jan. 1, the board of 
directors and stockholders of that company 
have elected E. H. Cohn, of Princess Anne, Md., 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Cohn is a stockholder 
and director in the company. 


C. W. Searborough, who has been Mr. 
Grinald’s assistant for some years, has been 
elected assistant secretary and treasurer in full 
charge of the sales, logging and manufacturing 
end of the business. Mr. Cohn expects to visit 
Norfolk once a week if possible to oversee mat- 
ters, but the burden will be on Mr.Scarborough’s 
shoulders. Mr. Searborough has been with the 
Roanoke company for twelve years, having en- 
tered its employ as clerk in the mill office and 
working his way up gradually by honest effort 
and ability. 

G. R. Simpson, who has also been with the 
company for many years, having started with 
it at the mill as a clerk and later being employed 
as bookkeeper and office manager, will eventually 
be in entire charge of the sales of the company 
as well as the Norfolk office, according to the 
announcement. His title has not been an- 
nounced but Mr. Simpson is now learning afi 
the many details of the selling end of the 
game. 

The Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co. is one 
of the oldest firms engaged in the manufacture 
of North Carolina pine in this section. Its mills 
are located at Washington, N. C., and Money 
Point, Va. The Money Point mill makes both 
rough and dressed lumber, while the Washing- 
ton mill makes only rough. It ships stock either 
by car or by cargo. 
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SOUTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


CrESTON, IowA, Jan. 11.—In opening the an- 
nual of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association this morning at the Hotel 
Towana, President H. C. Cox, of Oskaloosa, said 
it was open to anybody who wanis to make this 
a good country to live in. The purpose of the 
organization is to afford a clearing house for 
ideas. At these gatherings, he said, dealers are 
sure to get ideas in the meetings proper or in 
social converse with others that will be helpful 
all thru the year. 

Nobody, he continued, even in these hard 
times, would give up the warm friendships he 
has made thru his membership, for the return 
of the money it has cost him; to say nothing 
of other benefits derived from associating with 
his fellows in this way. 

Tho 1921 has been a hard year, he said, not 
all are going to be like it, and lumbermen 
should take a five years’ view of association 
work and of business rather than a one year’s 
view. 

W. 8S. Richardson, secretary-treasurer, then 
read a brief report showing a substantial bal- 
ance in the treasury and a gain in membership. 

President Appoints Committees 


President Cox then explained that heretofore 
committees of the conventions had been com- 
posed of retailers only. This year a representa- 
tive of the wholesaling or manufacturing branch 
would be named on each. He then announced 
the following committees: 

Auditing — Thomas Potter, Gravity; Frank 
Chandler, Gravity; Frank Hughes, Weyerhaeuser 


Sales Co. 
Nominating—W. ‘I’. Shepherd, Harlan; Guy 


Thurman, Blanchard; C. H. Boice, Western States 
Portland Cement Co. 

Resolutions—E. Crawford, Council Bluffs; G. W. 
Richardson, Clarinda; J. H. Byrnes, Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co. 


Reports on Efforts to Secure Rate Cut 

President Cox then asked for a report of the 
judicial committee appointed last year. W. T. 
Shepherd reported for the committe that it 
had prepared a very elaborate program for 
securing rate reductions. But on being advised 
by counsel of the State railway commission that 
it could make no progress without a carefully 
prepared case, which would cost from $2,500 to 
$3,000, the committee went no farther. Mr. 
Shepherd said the commission is ‘‘so involved 
in red tape, so paralyzed with doubt that it will 
do nothing.’’ He saw no place where a private 
person could do anything to secure rate reduc- 
tions. 


Addresses by Northwestern Officials 


C. D. Marckres, president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was then called upon 
to speak. Mr. Marckres said he was familiar 
with the beginnings of this organization and 
felt that from a very small group it had de- 
veloped into a good organization. 

When folks do not feel flush, Mr. Marckres 
said, is the time when they need an organiza- 
tion, and that this association should have all 
the financial support and all the help that deal- 
ers in the territory can possibly give it. 


Survival of Fittest Test Being Applied 


Harrison Hatton, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was the next 
speaker. 

Mr. Hatton said dealers at meetings of this 
kind get as much benefit ‘‘ along the side lines’’ 
as in the meetings themselves. He urged upon 
the ‘‘wheelhorses’’ of the association the neces- 
sity of keeping the organization up to its stand- 
ard and of improving it if possible. This, he 
said, is a period of transition, when a weeding 
out process is going on, when a sort of survival 
of the fittest test is being applied. 

Mr. Hatton then told of insuring the in- 
come of his association in Lloyds. The investi- 
gation that organization made was in itself 
a revelation to him. The questions asked gave 
him ideas for making the risk a safe one. 

In closing Mr. Hatton referred to the ‘‘Re- 
tail Service’’ contest sponsored and published 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and urged all 
dealers to read it. 





Lumbermen should talk Good 
Lumber, Good Cheer and 
Good Business. 








From the Consumers’ Viewpoint 


The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress by Prof. C. W. Wasson, of the University 
of Iowa, on the lumber business from the con- 
sumers’ viewpoint. 

Prof. Wasson’s address was of an inspira- 
tional nature. He said lumbermen should talk 
good lumber, good cheer 1 
and good business. The j 
first step in selling lum- 
ber, he said, is to sell it 
to themselves, then sell 
themselves to their com- 
munities. They must 
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make their services 
worth something to 
their communities. They 
will get out of them 
about what they put in. 

The business man 
should mean something 
to his community. He 
should make himself a 
community asset and when he has become an 
asset his price of lumber does not cut so much 
figure. 


Four Rules of Conduct for Retailer 


In brief the retailer should adopt these four 
rules of conduct: 

1. Sell himself to the industry. 

2. Sell the industry to himself. 

3. Sell himself to his community. 

4, Incidentally sell some lumber to his com- 
munity. 

Prof. Wasson pleaded for better understand- 
ing among all classes. If it does not come 
about, he declared, democracy is doomed to 
failure. The only way out is for each to stand 
for his job, with faith in organized democracy 
and faith in our government. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Wasson’s address, 
Harrison Hatton outlined the trip the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association is planning to 
the Pacific coast. 

He said the plan is to leave Minneapolis 
March 11 and be back April 15, being twenty- 
five to twenty-eight days on the road. The trip 
will be made on a solid train all the way, with 
sleepers, diners, ladies’ maids, barbers, bath 
rooms and every known convenience supplied. 
The cost, he said, for fare and sleeper would 
be $250 and for all expenses about $400, with 
a small saving where husband and wife go. It 
is the plan to live on the train. 

Stops will be made at Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, San Francisco, and other places 
to be determined. 

Mr. Hatton said Maj. Everett G. Griggs of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., had ex- 
tended an invitation to the entire party to be 
his company’s guests at its plant in Tacoma, 
and other invitations are coming in. 

It is hoped to visit the big redwood forests 
and the lumber plant of the Red River Lumber 
Co., at Westwood, and perhaps other Cali- 
fornia plants. 

Question Box Taken Up 

The question box next was taken up, E. Craw- 
ford, of Fullerton Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, 
acting as chairman. 

Among the questions discussed were the fol- 
lowing: 

Who is our best customer? 





Do you advise delivering by trucks instead 
of teams? 

What is the opinion as to the average yards 
doing contract work? 

How much newspaper advertising should a 
dealer do? 

Various phases of the lien law were discussed, 
and the square and thousand shingle pack was 
argued pro and con. The question of getting 
specified lengths of fir also was discussed, the 
consensus being that they may be obtained by 
paying $2 a thousand extra. 

Some complaint was voiced regarding ship- 
ment of green fir and the matter was referred 
to the resolutions committee for action. 

The session then adjourned. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

For the first time, ladies were in attendance 
at the convention. They were entertained at a 
noon luncheon Wednesday, at a film show in 
the afternoon of the same day, and participated 
in the banquet Wednesday evening. 

A 7-piece orchestra was provided by the 
wholesalers, manufacturers and jobbers, afford- 
ing music between sessions of the convention 
and at the dance after the banquet. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CresTON, Iowa, Jan. 12.—The session opened 
with an address by W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, 
Towa, on ‘‘Side Lines Profitable to Retail Lum- 
ber and Where to Draw the Line.’’ Mr. Shep- 
herd said that it was hard to draw the line be- 
tween the profitable and unprofitable, because 
an item that sells in one yard drags in another. 
There are two classes of side lines, those that 
replace or are an improvement upon stock for- 
merly carried, such as wire fencing, gates, 
barbed wire, roofing, patent plaster; and those 
that came into demand when money became more 
plentiful, but that had not been carried by lum- 
bermen before, such as hog racks, feeders and 
waterers, which merely saved the farmer the 
labor of making his own. The idea in stocking 
these side lines was to increase the volume of 
sales without increasing the overhead. They 
did, however, increase the investment. 

Now, Mr. Shepherd said, the question is not 
so much of demand as it is need, for the pur- 
chasing power of the buyer limits the sales. 
Lumbermen, he stated, are in partnership with 
their customers and if the farmers are impov- 
erished the retailers are also. Lumbermen must 
watch labor, expenses and taxes, less business 
should mean less investment. They must en- 
courage buying by those who can afford to do 
so, and moderately restrict those who might 
buy beyond their needs. Mr. Shepherd, in clos- 
ing, said: 

The troubles of 1921 are past, those of 1922 are 
here and each must work out his own salvation. 
We are all farmers inferentially ; when the farm- 
ers lose, we fail; if they collapse, so do we: we 
have got to stick together; we are all in the same 
boat and we must bail and row turnabout. We 
have got to keep our businesses up just as the 
farmers must keep their farms up. The times re- 
quire high ideals and hard heads—‘“‘Where vision 
fails the people perish.” We must maintain our 


belief in ideals carefully chosen and faithfully 
followed. 


President Cox next called upon Sidney Clem- 
ons, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to answer a 
question asked Wednesday, ‘‘When do trade 
journals tell retailers not to buy?’’ 

Mr. Clemons said the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is a trade newspaper that undertakes to present 
current conditions in all branches of the trade 
and to open its columns to the expression of 
opinion of representatives of all branches upon 
subjects of general interest. Speaking for him- 
self, he said he thought the retailer should buy 
as often as necessary to maintain ample stocks 
to meet his community’s needs at all times; as 
to that the retailer on the ground ought to know 
better than anybody else. 

The president then called upon Mr. Fox, of 
Lumber, who said that that paper undertook 
to present current conditions in a reliable man- 
ner. 

The resolutions committee urged fir lumber 
manufacturers to mill all common stock after 
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seasoning to avoid de-grades and variations in 
sizes, and to send copies of the resolution to 
other retail associations. The committee recoin- 
mended that Han Meyers, of Greenfield, who has 
disposed of his lumber interests, be made an 
honorary member of the association; and 
thanked the Elks, the Ladies’ Guild and the 
visiting wholesalers for the dinner and enter- 


: 


tainment. The committee’s report was adopted 
as read. 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees, who were chosen without a 
dissenting vote: 

President—-T. H. Potter, Harlan. 

Vice president—-A. D. Collins, Essex. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, 
reélected. 


All of the directors were reélected. 

President Potter, in a brief speech, thanked 
the association and urged the members to look 
forward with hopefulness and determination to 
meet all problems. At the banquet W. T. Shep- 
herd was toastmaster. A few brief speeches 
were made and an orchestra supplied music. 
Dancing followed the banquet. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


TorONTO, ONT., Jan. 11.—A large attendance 
of members greeted President Dan McLachlin, 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, at 
the opening session of the fourteenth annual 
convention here today. Members are present 
from all parts of Canada and also from the 
United States. Because of the increase in the 
number of members in the United States, ar- 
rangements have been made this year for giving 
them representation upon the board of directors. 

President MeLachlin’s address stated that 
the association was today stronger than ever, 
both in activity and membership. Nineteen 
twenty-one had been marked by more unsettle- 
ment in the business world than during the five 
years of war. He felt, however, that the over- 
due arrival of improvement was near at hand 
and would come with steadily increasing trade, 
rather than anything in the nature of a boom or 
false prosperity. 

The secretary’s report, presented by Frank 
Hawkins, referred only briefly to the work dur- 
ing the year, stating that the various activities 
of importance were dealt with in committee re- 
ports. He said: ‘‘The upward swing of gen- 
eral business, tho it may be slow, has without 
doubt set in. Advantage must be taken of any 


and every opportunity which has the appear- 
ance of making for increased business activity.’’ 
He concluded by urging upon the members to 
make greater use of the association. 

The executive committee’s report dealt with 
the sales tax. In connection with the labor situ- 
ation it stated that while considerable wage 
adjustments had already been effected, the 
point had not reached where Canada could hope 
to compete with other nations. Wages paid by 
the Canadian lumber industry were generally 
higher than those in the United States. Aver- 
age wages for common labor in the United 
States were given as follows: 1920, $3.88 a 
day; 1921, $2.86. In Canada the figures were: 
1920, $4.82; 1921, $3.37. 

The report referred at length to the campaign 
of a few insurance people and the competitive 
roofing interests against the wood shingle. For 
the time being these interests had abandoned 
hope of getting a bill thru the Ontario legis- 
lature but they were endeavoring to incorporate 
their ideas into a model building code. The 
executive report referred also to housing con- 
ditions. 

The report of the transportation committee 
was presented by A. EH. Clark, chairman, and 
read by R. L. Sargant, manager of the trans- 
portation department. Most of these matters 


have already been referred to in previous issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As to demur- 
rage, an unsatisfactory judgment was recently 
given by the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
An application for the restoration of rates in 
effect prior to Sept. 13, 1920, is being pressed 
urgently. During the year, a fair number of 
members had made use of the department in 
checking their freight bills, and in handling 
claims. The report also outlined steps now 
being taken by the railway companies to estab- 
lish thru rates from Canadian points to the 
United States. 

This afternvon a theater party was given for 
the visiting ladies. In the evening at 8:30 a 
supper dance took place. There was a splendid 
attendance and the members enjoyed them- 
selves very thoroly. Tomorrow’s program in- 
cludes a men’s luncheon at 12:30 p. m., a ladies’ 
luncheon at 1 p. m., a motor drive around To- 
ronto for the ladies and a banquet in the ball 
room in the evening. 

New directors were elected for a three-year 
period as follows: Ontario—A. E. Clark, To- 
ronto; W. E. Bigwood, Toronto; Gordon C. 
Edwards, Ottawa; Quebee—W. Gerard Power, 
St. Pacome; New Brunswick—Angus MeLean, 
Bathurst; United States—Spencer Kellogg, 
Utica, N. Y.; R. E. Stocking, York City. 





SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS IN MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 11.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation held at the Lumbermen’s Club here 
today, was featured by Managing Director Dob- 
son’s detailed report of the association’s activi- 
ties during last year and by informal discus- 
sion of its proposed work during the year ahead. 
This last included, of course, a discussion of the 
plan of reorganization which was submitted to 
the membership some weeks ago. It was de- 
cided to defer action on the organization project. 

Perhaps the most important affirmative action 
taken was the decision to establish a credit and 
claims department for the service of members 
along lines explained by Mr. Dobson. It will 
be under his supervision and will deal chiefly 
with foreign trade transactions. 

The Robinson Lumber Co., New Orleans, was 
elected to membership in the association. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—BE. R. Dumont, New Orleans. 

Vice presidents—L. L. Chipman, Beaumont, Tex., 
and C. W. Hempstead, Mobile, Ala. 

Treasurer—R. G. Robinson, New Orleans. 

Directors, by ports: James Garriga, Pensacola ; 
W. M. Hunter, Mobile; F. W. Pettibone, Gulfport ; 
Roger I. Simmons, New Orleans; L. L. Chipman, 
Beaumont: F. H. Farwell, Orange; H. W. Taylor, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Lucas E. Moore, Galveston, 
Houston. 





President E. R. Dumont presided at the meet- 
ing, which was preceded by a luncheon served 
at the Lumbermen’s Club. Following the read- 
ing and approval of the minutes of the preced- 
ing annual, Managing Director Dobson read his 
report. 

Mr. Dobson said that in completing the 
second year of its existence the organization 
has shown growth in both influence and power, 
and that its value to the membership was 
increased by their use of it. He cited the 
work that had been done toward remedying 
the Cuban situation at the request of a 
number of Cuban exporters, the majority of 
them non-members. 

He stated that during the year the matter of 
changing or ameliorating provisions in bills of 





lading as practiced by the ocean carriers had 
been presented to the subeommittee of the 
merchant marine and fisheries committee of 
the House of representatives and the chairman 
of this committee had 
agreed to incorporate 
the complaint of the as- 
sociation in the record 
of the proceedings of 
that committee. An- 
other matter that had 
been taken up was the 
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proposal of the Interna- 
tional Law Association 
in a set of rules formu- 
lated by it providing 
that in any claim in 
cargoes of timber the 
carrier would be 
obliged to prove the 
number, quantity or weight actually delivered 
to the carrier, This proposal was immediately 
objected to and the matter is being gone into 
looking to some modification. The inequalities 
and injustices of handling charges at gulf 
ports were brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and substan- 
tial modifications are now beginning to be 
made, 

Many other important proposals and sugges- 
tions have been made, some of which, he said, 
were to be brought up at the meeting for dis- 
cussion by members. 

In concluding his report, Managing Director 
Dobson urged: 

That a credit and claims bureau be organized at 
once, for use particularly with Latin-American 
business, and anywhere else it is needed. We can 
secure the ce “nerstion of the Derartment of Cam 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, the International Chamber of Commerce, 
of American Chambers of Commerce abroad, and 
probably of other agencies, such as the Interna- 
tional Association of Credit Men and the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum. This bureau would com- 
pile all credit and claims facts available, using the 
sources of information mentioned above, in addi- 
tion to reports from members. It would assist in 
making collections and settling claims. It would 
obtain facts as to the laws governing such matters, 
and find out and designate reliable attorneys at 
various points who would handle legal business 
efficiently and at reasonable rates when legal ac- 
tion became necessary. It would get in touch with 
the various American Chambers of Commerce in 
territory where they might be useful in assisting 
in the fair adjustment of difficulties. The possi- 
bilities of service for it are wide. 

That steps be taken to secure a weekly report 
from the custom house at every gulf port of the 
lumber shipments for the week, which would be 
promptly compiled by the managing director and 
sent to members. 

The report of the treasurer, J. Gilbert Bur- 
ton, was read in the absence of Mr. Burton by 
Mr. Dobson, and showed a small balance in 
hand, with a comfortable additional margin of 
accounts receivable. 

Following the discussions noted above, the 
managing director was instructed to take up, 
for the aid of the New Orleans members, the 
matter of demurrage and switching charges im- 
posed by the New Orleans Public Belt railroad, 
together with any similar charges at other Gulf 
ports which are complained of as being too 
high. In this connection Mr. Dobson called 
attention to the current announcement of re- 
ductions of shipside handling charges at New 
Orleans to the figures for which the association 
has been contending for some time. 

Before quitting the discussion of general bus- 
iness, Mr. Farwell urged the association officials 
to continue unabated their efforts to secure re- 
form and uniformity of lumber and timber bills 
of lading which are, he pointed out, ‘‘ vital 
things’’ and uniformity of which would promote 
the more general use of American ships. 

The managing director was instructed to 
draft suitable resolutions on the death of Henry 
Piaggio, a valued member of the association. 

It was voted to hold the semiannual meeting 
in New Orleans, 
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TIME FOR FILING AMENDED TAX RETURNS 


WasuINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—For enlighten- 
ing lumbermen concerning the extension of time 
for filing amended returns and paying deficien- 
cies under Treasury decision 3220 (relating to 
the elimination of appreciated values from in- 
vested capital) required on or before Jan. 15, 
1922, and for making payments of additional 
taxes, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has secured information subject to formal 
confirmation from the rules and regulations 
section of the bureau of internal revenue. The 
probable situation regarding extension of time 
for payment of deficiencies is as follows: 


Treasury decision 3263 requires that Form 
1127 be used in making application for exten- 
sion of time for payment. As Form 1127 is 
not yet available, the taxpayers can not be 
required to use it on or before Jan. 15. 
Therefore the taxpayer should make applica- 
tion to his local collector for Form 1127, 
which will be considered as amounting to an 
application for extension of time for pay- 
ment. He will then be expected to make out 
his application on Form 1127 as soon as that 
form is available from the local. collector. 
He will then be required to submit the evi- 
dence required under Treasury decision 3263 
as constituting evidence of ‘‘undue hard- 
ship.’’ 


If the taxpayer makes application for 
Form 1127 on or before Jan. 15 (or if he 
shall have been able to secure Form 1127 from 
his local collector in time to make his formal 
application on or before Jan. 15), he will not 
be required to pay his back taxes either in 
part or full by Jan. 15, and will not be re- 
quired to make payment until the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue has either approved 
or rejected his application for extension in 
time for payment. 

When approval or rejection is made, it is 
thought the commissioner will notify the local 
collector and the collector will notify the tax- 
payer either that the extension has been 
granted or that it has been refused and that 
the amount of additional taxes due is there- 
fore immediately payable. 


Should the taxpayer follow the procedure 
above outlined, it is believed that he will not 
be liable to penalty in case his application for 
extension of time for payment is later re- 
fused. It is to be assumed, of course, that 
the interest on deferred payments will start 
to run immediately after Jan. 15. 


The above refers only to extensions in time 
for payment of deficiencies shown to be due in 
amended returns filed by taxpayers under Treas- 
ury decision 3220 (relating to the elimination 
of appreciated values from invested capital). 


Application for extension of time for payment 
of deficiencies due for any other reason than 
the elimination of appreciation from invested 
capital, as required in Treasury decision 3220, 
it is understood, should be made in the same 
manner. The same general procedure will ap- 
ply, except of course that in such other cases 
the date Jan. 15 is of no consequence, since 
that applies only to payment of deficiencies 
shown to be due under amended returns re- 
quired under Treasury decision 3220. 

As to extension of time for filing the amended 
return, separate from the question of exten- 
sion of time for payment, the individual tax- 
payer should make his individual application 
direct to the commissioner, asking for further 
time to complete his return and stating the 
reasons which, in his judgment, justify the re- 
quest. 

These applications ought not to be made to 
the local collector, but to the commissioner of 
internal revenue direct. Such application when 
transmitted by wire will be accepted for consid- 
eration. But it is desired that the taxpayer 
should make reasonably full statement of the 
facts which will make it impossible for him 
to file his completed amended return on or 
before Jan. 15. This again applies only to 
those amended returns which are required under 
Treasury decision 3220 relating to the elimi- 
nation of appreciation from invested capital. 





CONCLUDE HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 9.—It was definitely 
decided at the ninth annual of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association at the Hotel 
Gayoso Friday afternoon, Jan. 6, when more 
than two hundred fifty hardwood manufac- 
turers were present from all States from Texas 
to West Virginia and Ohio, to continue the 
fight for a readjustment of freight rates that 
will permit a freer and more profitable move- 
ment of hardwood lumber and forest products 
and which will permit hardwood mills to draw 
logs on a more reasonable basis from the woods. 
The election of S. M. Nickey as president for 
a third term, as reported in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, resulted from the 
fact that his administration began the fight 
for lower rates and that the association is 
anxious to see the issue thru. 

J. V. Norman, general counsel for the asso- 
ciation, is also anxious for the fight to be con- 
tinued. He urged the association to go ahead 
with the battle it has already so vigorously 
launched. ‘‘Let your senators and representa- 
tives in Congress know that present freight 
rates are throttling your business,’’ he fairly 
shouted. Mr. Norman deplored the fact that 
railroad officials have lost their initiative and 
that they go to Washington for everything. 
He thought this an exceptionally unfortunate 
situation. He said that after the rate hearing 
in Washington before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when he had the ‘‘ finest array of 
witnesses in his entire twenty-one years of law 
practice,’’ everything untoward that could 
happen did happen. He placed the accident suf- 
fered by Commissioner Cox, before whom the 
case was heard, as the greatest misfortune, but 
he declared that the decision of the commis- 
sion, not to hand down any verdict in the case 
until after the general investigation of freight 
rates, was an unfortunate development. He 
also included in the category of untoward hap- 
penings the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
Open Competition Plan case, saying that it was 
difficult to convince the commission that relief 
from oppressive freight rates should be hastened 
in the case of hardwood men, many of whom 
stand convicted of having been engaged in a 
conspiracy to restrict production and enhance 
prices. He expressed the belief, however, that 
a favorable impression was made on Commis- 
sioner Cox by the evidence presented. In con- 
eluding his report on the case, he urged that 
the fight be kept up. 


President Nickey deplored the fact that rail- 
road officials and traffic men approach the rate 
making problem from the standpoint of theories 
and figures instead of from a common sense 
view. We ought not to have any difficulty he 
said, ‘‘in convincing the railroads that it is 
to their interest as well as our own to make 
rates that will permit profitable marketing of 
the whole tree instead of only one-third of it as 
under present exorbitant transportation costs. 

C. P. J. Mooney, editor of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal and director in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at St. Louis, declared that 
the railroads had killed traffic by exacting pro- 
hibitive freight rates and that they are very 
much in the position of a man trying to lift 
himself by his bootstraps. Present freight rates 
represent the most severe and the most vital 
shock that business and industry are experi- 
encing and there will be no return to normal 
conditions until freight and passenger rates 
are put back on a more reasonable basis. This 
freight rate matter means tremendous waste of 
resources, which represents loss to the commun- 
ity, to the country and to the railroads them- 
selves. ‘‘It is most unfortunate,’’ said Mr. 
Mooney in referring to the decision in the Open 
Competition Plan case, ‘‘that practices in asso- 
ciation work heretofore regarded as _ thoroly 
sound should be declared illegal by the highest 
tribunal. But I am sure that a way will be 
found for those in a given industry. to gather 
and disseminate the basic facts thereof and 
thus put themselves in position to conduct their 
business intelligently.’ 

Perhaps the most far-reaching action taken 
at this annual was the decision of a majority 
of the members to give J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager, full power of attorney to ‘‘ob- 
tain rates, route shipments and handle all traf- 
fic matters generally.’’ It was felt by those 
issuing such instruments that their action would 
put Mr. Townshend in a position to deal much 
more effectively with recalcitrant carriers. 

On motion of Walker Welford, vice president 
in charge of rate adjustments, the association 
unanimously voted in favor of resolutions thank- 
ing the Missouri Pacific system for placing in 
effect Jan. 7, 1922, a rate of 29 cents a hundred 
pounds on hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, from points on its lines south of Memphis 
to New Orleans, La., for export. 

The report of Elliott Lang, treasurer, showed 
that the association had enjoyed a gross income 


of $126,000 in round figures, and that its ex- 
penditures amounted to $120,000, leaving a gain 
of approximately $6,000. 

Officials and members expressed themselves 
as amazed at the wonderful achievements of 
the association as outlined in the report of 
J. H. Townshend, which was printed in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. President 
Nickey declared that in the light of the ac- 
complishments of the association, he wondered 
where the industry would have been but for the 
able and efficient work done by Mr. Townshend 
and his corps of assistants. 

On motion of James E. Stark it was unani- 
mously voted that the report should be issued 
in pamphlet form and distributed to all the 
members. 

At a meeting of the directors, held immediate- 
ly after adjournment, J. H. Townshend was 
elected to succeed himself as secretary-manager ; 
and J. V. Norman, as general counsel. There 
was intimate discussion of the next move in the 
rate fight. The association will be fully rep- 
resented at the general investigation of rates 
Jan. 26 and 27. 


REPORT ON PINE BEETLE MENACE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7.—Over one million 
acres of pine timber in southern Oregon is in 
danger of being killed by the western pine 
beetle, according to a report just made by A. 
J. Jaenicke, of the Forest Service, to the dis- 
trict forester. This report prepared by Mr. 
Jaenicke and J. M. Miller, of the bureau of 
entomology, includes the results of six months’ 
field work by representatives of Federal and 
private owners of the timber in question. 

The report emphasizes the necessity of prompt 
control measures if further damage by the pine 
beetles is to be prevented and the extension 
of the damage to timbered areas stopped. The 
timber in question covers an acreage of 
1,200,000 acres and is located in Klamath and 
Lake counties in Oregon and in Modoc County 
in northern California. 

The control measures for the spring of 1922 
will consist of felling, peeling and burning the 
bark of the dying trees containing the beetles 
before the insects emerge to attack and kill 
other trees. According to present plans most 
of the treatment of the infested timber will be 
carried on during April and May, 1922. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


LIMIT ON NARROW RITE-GRADES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Rite-Grade Shingle Association 
Friday there were present Neil C. Jamison, 
president; William McMaster, H. A. LaPlant, 
H. J. Bratlie, H. Shafer, L. S. Challacombe, 
Paul R. Smith, A. H. Landrum and J. H. 
Prentice. The directors decided to adopt a more 
conservative policy with respect to member- 
ships. It was decided to enlarge the inspection 
service, so as to secure more frequent and strict 
inspection. A more extended effort will be 
made to assist the retail lumber dealers and to 
deserve their good will in the proper merchan- 
dising of Rite-Grade shingles, and as they can 
now be bought either by the square or the thou- 
sand it was felt that the amicable relations be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer would be fos- 
tered. 

No changes were made in the grading rules, 
except a limitation on the number of narrow 
shingles that may be included in a shipment— 
the rule being that in any shipment there shall 
not be more than 10 percent less than four 
inches wide. 


ENDORSE AMERICAN VALUATION 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 9.—The American valu- 
ation plan appeals to the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association as ‘‘an equitable and 
feasible solution’’ of many of the ills which 
beset American business. Together with sev- 
eral other associations that go to make up the 
Colorado Industrial Council, the lumber deal- 
ers’ association has subscribed to a resolution 
endorsing the plan, and it will be forwarded to 
Congress. 


It sets forth that the Colorado Industrial 


Council ‘‘seriously recognizes the deplorable 
condition of industry and business in general 
thruout the United States, due to the fact that 
large quantities of imported products made by 
cheap foreign labor are being sold on our mar- 
kets’’ and expresses the belief that adoption 
of the American valuation plan of taxation on 
imports will do much toward alleviating ‘‘the 
present chaotic condition of industry.’’ 

Organizations comprising the council, aside 
from the lumber dealers, are: Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, Colorado Confectioners’ 
Association, Colorado Electric Light, Power & 
Railway Association, Colorado Manufacturers 
& Merchants’ Association, and the Denver Ty- 
pothete. 


ACTIVITIES PLANNED BY NATIONAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—With the object 
of bringing to the attention of retail lumber 
dealers the things that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is doing to help 
them merchandise lumber, a speaking trip is 
being arranged by D. F. Holtman, construc- 
tion engineer of the association. The plan as 
outlined is to address retail dealers’ meetings 
in Iowa, Ohio, New York and Massachusetts, as 
well as such other sections as can be taken care 
of before the meeting of the American Lumber 
Congress in April. 

The committee working on the revision of the 
Chicago building ordinance has made its re- 
port to the executive committee. Strong public 
sentiment in favor of measures which tend to 
decrease construction costs created a favor- 
able opportunity for the presentation of 
recommendations to the Chicago city council for 
the admission within the fire limits of frame 
buildings protected on the exterior surfaces 
with metallic lath and stucco. It is planned to 
have a member of the engineering department 
of the National association address the build- 
ing officials conference in April on the subject 
of ‘*Fire Tests of Loaded Columns,’’ or ‘‘ Fire 
Resistive Qualities of Frame Buildings Pro- 
tected on the Exterior Surfaces With Metallic 
Lath and Stucco.’’ An invitation has been 
extended to the Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers to present recommendations relating 
to the latter subject, which that association 
and the National can jointly endorse. 


Tests made at the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
in Chicago at the request of the National assv- 
ciation, as a part of the investigation of tne 
subject of connections between heavy wood 
members in building construction, developed the 
fact that timber columns, when capped with a 
reinforced concrete cap, stand up very much 
better under fire than such columns do when 
they are capped with ordinary metallic caps. 

Arrangements have been made thru Adolph 
Pfund, its secretary, whereby the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will codper- 
ate in building code activities with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Pfund has placed two men in the field to discuss 
building code matters with retail dealers as an 
incidental activity in connection with their reg- 
ular work. 


To afford the lumber manufacturers of the 
country an opportunity to tell the contractors 
something about the research work in which they 
are engaged, the National Lumber Manufact- 
urers’ Association is endeavoring to obtain a 
place on the program at the annual of the As- 
sociated General Contractors, to be held Jan. 
16 at the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ROY THOMPSON, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


Elected President of the 
Mississippi Valley Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men’s Association at Its 
Recent Annual Meeting 
at Minneapolis 








OHIO DISTRICT NO. 8 ELECTS 


CoLumMBus, OHIO, Jan. 10.—District No. 8 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, which comprises Franklin County, held its 
annual meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, Jan. 
9 with twenty-six members in attendance. In- 
surance matters were the principal topic of 
discussion and talks were made by Messrs. Coffin 
and Davis, representing the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Mansfield. A num- 
ber of the retailers claimed that present rates 
were too high and this complaint will be trans- 
mitted to the company by the agents. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: 

President—A. C. Davis. 

Vice president—L. C. Trevitt. 

Secretary—R. M. Lucas. 

Treasurer—D. S. Benbow. 


"Raa eeaaeeaaen. 


ATTEND CANADIAN CONVENTION 


New York, Jan. 10.—That the New York 
lumber fraternity would be well represented at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held in Toronto, Jan. 11 
and 12, was demonstrated when train No. 21 
pulled out for Toronto this evening, carrying 
a special car on which reservations had been 
made for the following lumbermen: 


George C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia; John F. Burke; Fred Bruce, 
Homan & Puddington; A. C. Crombie, W. M. 
Crombie & Co.; George F. Gray; C. E. Kennedy, 
W. C. Laprese and J. Roth, of C. E. Kennedy 
(Inc.); P. J. O’Leary, of E. H. Daley Lumber 
Co.; E. R. Plunkett, Plunkett-Webster Co.; R. 
M. Stocking, Power, Moir & Stocking; Gardner 
W. Taylor, of R. T. Jones Lumber Co.; O. M. 


Thomson, Thomson Lumber Co.; W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; Fred Cleveland, of Albany, 
N. Y., and Speneer Kellogg, of C. C. Kellogg 
Sons Co., Utica, N. Y. 


SUGGEST CHANGES IN SALES CODE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Numerous 
suggestions for verbal changes, some of them 
important, in the proposed sales code for the 
hardwood trade, were adopted by the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at 
its monthly meeting today at the St. Anthony 
Commercial Club. The code proposed by south- 
ern manufacturers at the last annual meeting 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
was read at the meeting, and changes proposed 
by a committee consisting of Payson Smith, 
T. M. Youngblood and A. S. Bliss were pre- 
sented by Mr. Youngblood. They were all 
adopted. One important change is an extension 
from five to fifteen days of the time within 
which a buyer must make complaint to the 
seller of a shipment after its arrival. The 
changes proposed in detail will be sent to the 
national association’s committee but will not be 
made public at this time. 


SHIPPERS HOSTS TO TRAFFIC MEN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The lumber ship- 
pers of St. Louis had as their guests at a 
dinner at the City Club last Thursday evening 
the traffic officials of the railroads centering 
here. The traffic managers of the lumber com- 
panies who have banded together as the St. 
Louis Lumber Reshippers’ Traffic Association 
also were guests at this get-together meeting. 

The occasion of the affair was to celebrate 
the granting in August of shipping-in-transit 
privileges for the lumbermen of St. Louis from 
points in the Southwest and Southeast, thus in- 
creasing the importance of St. Louis as a lum- 
ber distributing point. This concession was 
made by the railroads centering here voluntarily 
after arguments based on facts and figures 
gathered by the reshippers’ traffic association 
had been presented to the officials of the lines. 
Valuable assistance was given the lumbermen 
by P. W. Coyle, traffic manager of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, who also was a guest 
at Thursday’s dinner. 

Henry <A. Boeckeler, president of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., who presided at the din- 
ner, was chairman of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements. The other members were 
Joseph A. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufactur- 
ing Co., and W. P. Gruner, of Philip Gruner 
& Bros. Lumber Co. , 

C. E. Perkins, vice president in charge of 
traffic of the Missouri Pacific Railway, discussed 
railroad rates, declaring that heavy reductions 
were not possible now. He called attention to 
the fact that October and November shipments 
of lumber over his lines broke all records. The 
spokesman for the hardwood lumber interests 
was Charles E. Thomas, of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co., while Julius Seidel, presi- 
dent of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., repre- 
sented southern pine and other lumbers, the 
latter telling of the importance of St. Louis 
as a lumber distributing center. Other speak- 
ers included C. E. Brashear, president of the 
lumber reshippers’ association; Lieut. Gov. 
Hiram Lloyd; Prof. Frederic Dunlap, of Colum- 
bia, secretary of the Missouri Forestry Associ- 
ation; Alexander Hilton, vice president of the 
Frisco railroad; George Schnitzer, of Little 
Rock, assistant general freight agent of the 
Rock Island railroad, and B. H. Dally, St. Louis, 
assistant general freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. 

‘<«TREATED’’ WOOD BLOCK FLOORS laid in 1920 
compared with 1919 showed an increase of over 
80 percent, according to statistics compiled by 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Incomplete figures for 1921 show an increase 
over the preceding year. 
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Jan. 17—Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great 
Lakes, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 
Jan. 17—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La, Monthly 

meeting. 


Jan. 17—Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 


Seattle, Wash. Annual, 
Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 18—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Jan. 18—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y. Annual, 

Jan. 18—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 18-19—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 19—American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 19—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Mid-winter 
meeting. 

Jan. 19—White Cedar Skingle Association, 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Jan. 19-21—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State ef New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
N. YY. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Jan, 20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 

Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 24—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 24—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 

Jan. 25-26—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual. 

Jan. 26—American Forestry Association, New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 

e ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 


Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 27—North Carolina Forestry Association, Wil- 
mington, 'N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 27—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Washington, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Jan, 28—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Feb. 1.—Ohio State Forestry Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Southern Forestry Congress, Jackson, 

Miss. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hotel Bond, New Haven, Conn. Annual. 
Feb. 16- 17— West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, McClure Hotel, Wheel- 

ing. W. Va. Annual 

Feb. 16-18—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual. 

17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 

Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 


Associa- 


Pfister 





Asso- 
Annual, 


Association, 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Feb. 23—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 283—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 23—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual, 

Feb. 28-—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 

. C. Annual, 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual. 

March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual, 

March 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 

Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 

May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 


SPaeaBaBEEEEaa 


PROGRAM FOR SOUTHWESTERN 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—The annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will begin Jan. 25 and continue three 
days. The program as arranged by Secretary 
J. R. Moorehead follows: 


First session 2 o'clock, 

President’s address—C, E. Sharp. 

Secretary's report—J. R. Tcl oa ud, 

Treasurer’s report—J. H. Foresman. 

Paper—The Manufacturer, the Retailer, the 
Consumer—W. S. Dickason. 

Address—Standardization—E. FE. Hall, 
Southern Pine Association. 

Address—“Husbands and Wives’’—Douglas Mal- 
loch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Appointment of committees and ee, 

Second session, 10 a. m. Thursday, Jan. 26. 

Report of traffic manager—J. E. Johnston. 

Question Box—F. D. Bolman, 

Prize papers—Retail Lumber Distribution—How 
Can Costs Be Lowered? Credits—How Far Can 
the Retail Lumberman Go in Extending Credit Un- 
der Present Conditions on the Farm or in the 
City? First and second prize papers to be read 
and winners announced. 

Illustrated address—The Lure of the Northwest 
—Frank Branch Riley, Portland, Ore. 

Third session, Thursday, 2 p. m. 

Question Box—F. D. Bolman. 


of the 


Report, Building and Loan Department—-F. A. 
Chase, manager. 
Address—Prosperity Ahead—George E. McKin- 


ness, president Oklahoma League Building & Loan 
Associations. 

Address—The Value of Personality in Business 
—J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex. 

Fourth session, Friday, 10 a. m. 

Address—Advertising and Salesmanship—Chan- 
cellor E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas. 

Unfinished business, reports of committees and 
then adjournment. 

Immediately after the adjournment, the-new 
board of directors will meet to organize. 

Cee aaeaaeaaan 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN ANNUAL 


SoutH BeEnpD, INpD., Jan. 9.—Secretary J. I. 
Pavey, of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
this city, announces that the annual convention 
will be held in South Bend at the Oliver Hotel, 
on Feb. 28. 


Cam@aaaaaaaaa 


NEBRASKA PROGRAM TAKING SHAPE 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 9.—Plans for the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Omaha at the Rome Hotel 
on Feb. 8, 9 and 10, are nearly completed and 
include an address by Parson Peter Simpkin, 
the lumberjack sky pilot; a discussion on the 
intricacies of the lien law, with special refer- 
ence to some features of the Nebraska statute 
by H. H. Baldridge, a leading Omaha attorney; 
and a number of speakers of different profes- 
sions who will tell something of their problems 
which are akin to the lumber dealers and how 
they have solved them. 

The Omaha dealers and wholesalers will be 
hosts to the visiting lumbermen and it is ex- 
pected that they will entertain in their usual 


excellent fashion. 
ing made to care for the visiting ladies and they 
will be entertained and made as comfortable as 
possible during the sessions of the convention, 
If 350 or more attend the convention the rail- 
roads will grant a rate of fare and a half on 
the certificate plan. 


Special preparations are be- 


SOUTHEASTERN IOWANS’ CONVENTION 


CoLUMBUS JUNCTION, Iowa, Jan. 9.—At the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held at the Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
on Feb. 1 and 2, Mr. Phillips, dean of the col- 
lege of commerce, and Mr. Klingaman, director 
of the extension division, of the State univer- 
sity, as well as other speakers will present some 
excellent ideas which will be of value to the 
members. A roundtable discussion will be con- 
ducted by R. L. Dunlap, Iowa City, a former 
president of the association, and everyone is 
invited to take part in the discussions following 
the opening of the question box. 

The Burlington committee is making prepa- 
rations for some lively entertainment features 
and members of the Moonlight Club on Wednes- 
day evening are going to make this one of the 
most enjoyable conventions ever held. A special 
program is being prepared for the ladies. 

For those who arrive on Jan. 31 there will be 
a special musical program and social good time. 
On the same evening local Hoo-Hoo will con- 
eatenate and Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isher- 
wood will be present to take part in the cere- 
monies. 

The annual banquet of the association will be 
held on Thursday evening followed by a musical 
program. 


PROGRAM OF NORTHWESTERNERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 11.—Advance res- 
ervations give promise of a record-breaking at- 
tendance at the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
in this city Jan. 17, 18 and 19. Several hotels 
are no longer able to accept reservations for 
those days, and Secretary Harrison Hatton says 
the correspondence indicates unusual interest. 
He expects a large majority of the association’s 
2,800 members to attend. Two entire floors at 
the West Hotel have been rented for the build- 
ing material exhibit, which will occupy the larg- 
est space of any exhibit made by the associa- 
tion. 

Said Secretary Hatton regarding features of 
the program: 

The association is offering three prizes of $50, 
$25 and $10 to members who send in the best let- 
ters of suggestion regarding the future work of 
the association, the letters to be passed upon by 
the board of directors without knowledge of the 
authorship, and prizes to be awarded on Thursday 
morning of the convention. We have received a 
number of these letters already and hope to have 
more of them because they will help us to make 
the association of still greater service to the men 
who comprise it. 

Another subject which seems to have interested 
a good many members is Laddie Junior, my Aire- 
dale Terrier, who is going to be given away on 
Thursday morning of the convention to one of the 
out-of-town members. He will go only to a bona 
fide member who can given him a good home, and 
the contest is not open to residents of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

Unusually valuable meetings are expected at 
the Hennepin County Court House Tuesday 
afternoon, Wednesday morning and after- 
noon and Thursday morning, speakers and 
their subjects for the three days ineluding 
Charles Donnelly, president Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., ‘‘The Railroads and Business; ’’ 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and Snark of the Universe, Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, ‘‘1922 from a 
Manufacturer’s Standpoint;’’ Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, president Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association, ‘‘What Dairying Means to Busi- 
ness Men in the Northwest;’’ Congressman 
Sydney Anderson, chairman of the joint con- 
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gressional commission of agricultural inquiry, 
with a discussion of the commission’s report 
on credits, which is to propose a far-reaching 
and fundamental change in agricultural finane- 
ing. This report, it is believed, will suggest 
that the Federal farm loan bank system be ex- 
tended so that it may make loans on products 
as well as on real estate. 

Other speakers include Dr. C. A. Prosser, di- 
rector William Hood Dunwoody Institute, on 
‘*How Retail Lumbermen Can Get More Busi- 
ness;’’ Will H. Farley, director lecture bureau, 
National Cash Register Co., on ‘‘Getting the 
Most Out of Retailing;’’ Senator Henry L. 
Adams, Des Moines, on ‘‘ The Farmer;’’ Presi- 
dent C. D. Marckres, of Perry, Iowa, Secre- 
tary Harrison Hatton, Treasurer C. E. English; 
all of the association, and President A. R. 
Rogers and Manager O. D. Hauschild, of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Interinsurance Exchange. 

In addition to the theater party, which this 
year will be varied somewhat from the usual 
program, the musical features will be excep- 
tionally good. ‘‘The Lumbermen’s Choral 
Union’’ will be under the direction of Miss 
Grace Aldrich, who will lead the community 
singing at all four of the sessions. Miss Aldrich 
is a South Dakota product and was trained in 
New York for the concert and vaudeville stage. 
She will be assisted by the Minneapolis male quar- 
tette, which during the last four years has been 
a feature of the convention. 

‘*We are realizing more emphatically than 
ever before in our lives,’’ Secretary Hatton said, 
‘‘that the retail lumberman is in partnership 
with the farmer whether he wants to be or not, 
or whether the farmer wants him to be or not. 
Neither one of them can get away from it. 
If the one does not prosper, the other has small 
chance to grow and expand in his business. We, 
therefore, have made a particular effort on this 
convention program to cover the subject of 
agricultural credits and agricultural de- 
velopment, including the sane and _ proper 
expansion of the dairy industry. Nineteen 
twenty-two will be a year for workers, espe- 
cially for workers who know their business and 
who are thoroly prepared to go out and help 
other people solve their own problems in busi- 
ness. This answers the question of what the 
retail lumberman must do to improve his own 
trade in 1922.’ 


PENN RETAILERS’ DIRECTORS MEET 


P.?TtsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 9-—State Banking 
Commissioner John 8. Fisher will be one of the 
principal speakers at the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, at the William Penn 
Hotel here, Feb. 8, 9 and 10. The convention 
will bring to Pittsburgh about 800 delegates. 

At a meeting of the board of directors last 
Saturday, in the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce, reports from all parts of the Pitts- 
burgh district indicated an unprecedented ac- 
tivity in house building during the coming 
spring and summer. 

The plan book committee of the association 
reported that the new book of homes would be 
off the press during the next two weeks. This 
plan book will contain pictures and floor plans 
of sixty homes—fifty frame and ten brick— 
and also sixteen pages of interiors, and is in- 
tended to be of assistance to the family plan- 
ning to build a home. For years the public has 
been educated to request special millwork in 
homes, and the association has had Frank H. 
Smart, of Pittsburgh, a well known architect, 
working for a year on uniformity in millwork 
on the fifty frame houses of the new plan book. 
By the new plan which he has worked out all 
millwork will hereafter be uniform. For in 
stance, the frame of every bathroom will be the 
same size, and millwork uniform thruout the 
rest of the house. A dealer, as a result of this 
uniformity, will carry all the millwork in stock. 
It will be made in large quantities, the result 
being a 10 to 20 percent reduction in the very 
thing that is most expensive in the home. 

This millwork uniformity has been accom- 
plished without the slightest loss to the skill 
and ingenuity of the architect or the beauty 
of the building. These books, the directors de- 
cided, will be sold to dealers in lots of not less 


than 25 at 60 cents each; in lots of 100 to 199, 
55 cents; 200 to 499, 50 cents; 500 or more, 
45 cents each. A single plan book, requested 
from any source, will ke sold for $1, and the 
blueprints of each house at $5. A complete 
material list, showing bill of materials, will 
be sold for $3. 

Already requests have been received for the 
edition from housing commissions, universities 
studying the housing question, Chambers of Com- 
merce and other organizations seeking the re- 
lief of the housing situation. 

The meeting of the directors, which was pre- 
sided over by W. H. Reese, president, was en- 
thusiastic in every particular, and the trade 
was well represented by the following members: 
J. C. Wilson, vice president; W. B. Stayer, see- 
retary; R. F. McCrea, assistant secretary; Carl 
Van der Voort, general counsel, all of Pitts- 
burgh; H. R. Miller, Cumberland, Md.; J. A. 
Elder, Altoona; C. E. Roland, New Alexan- 
dria; A. E. Kerr, New Castle; Lyman Felheim, 
Erie; D. W. Simpson, Indiana; G. P. Textor, 
Wilkinsburg; L. L. Smith, Johnstown; J. R. 
Wishart, Sharon; O. P. McDanel, New Brigh- 
ton; W. R. Cole, Punxsutawney; Franklin 
Dickey, Pittsburgh; J. E. Wright, Pittsburgh; 
E. M. Hill, Pittsburgh; George Evans, Pitts- 
burgh. 


WESTERN RETAILERS SET DATE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 7.—The Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association thru Secretary 
A. L. Porter, this city, announces that the 
nineteenth annual convention will be held in the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, on Feb. 16, 17 
and 18. 
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COMING SEATTLE MEETINGS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—The twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association will be held 
in the grill room of the Washington Hotel Jan. 
20, at which time the officers and directors will 
be elected for the current year. At a session 
to be held in the afternoon the principal speak- 
er will be Dr. Stephen Ivan Miller, manager 
and seeretary of the Northwest Electrical Serv- 
ice League, and formerly dean of the school 
of business administration, University of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Miller’s subject will be ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Outlook for 1922.’’ The annual ban- 
quet of the association will be held at The 
Bungalow in the evening. Ladies will attend. 
An elaborate program is being prepared for the 
occasion. 

The annual election of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association will be held Jan. 17, 
and the annual banquet Jan. 18, at the Motor 
Dealers’ Club. The retiring officers are: - Pres- 
ident, Alvin Schwager; vice president, Carl 
Blackstock; treasurer, F. S. Leighton. P. G. 
Hilditch is secretary. 
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APPOINTS CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


CoLumBus, OnI0, Jan. 10.—President C. E. 
Lyons, of Columbus, head of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen has 
named the following committees to have charge 
of the annual convention to be held in Cincin- 
nati Jan. 25 to 27: 

Resolutions—W. H. Flinn, Cincinnati, chair- 


man; W. H. Hopkins, P. G. Weiler, W. D. Ma- 
gruder and C. N. Greiner. 


Auditing—J. C. Pattison, Toledo, chairman ; 
W. H. Sturdivant, J. M. Summitt and F. C. Me- 
Grayel. 


Nominating—B. R. Johnson, Toledo, chairman ; 
E. C. Callanan, B. Fred Snider, H. M. Rowe and 
Miles J. Byrne. 


PLANS OF HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD MEN 


OsukosH, WIs., Jan. 9.—The annual meet- 
ing of the White Cedar Shingle Association will 
be held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on Jan. 19, preceding by one day the annual 
convention of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to be held 
in the same city and hotel. The board of diree- 
tors of the hemlock-hardwood organization will 
meet on the evening of Jan. 19. At the regular 
meeting of the association the next day it is 
planned to have Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., present to discuss the recent de- 


cision of the Supreme Court in the Open Com- 
petition Plan case, and to what extent it may 
affect the activities of the northern organiza- 
tion. The final figures on the log input this 
winter and as estimated Jan. 1, indicating an 
inerease over previous estimates, will be pre- 
sented at the meeting. The recent develop- 
ments in freight rates and the possible action 
of the Southern Pine Association toward secur- 
ing reductions will mean possible similar action 
by the hemlock-hardwood men and this proposi- 
tion will be generally discussed. Recommenda- 
tions may also be made by the bureau of grades 
looking to changes in timber, lath and shingle 
grading rules. The status of the advertising, 
exhibit and promotion work will be reported on 
by Chairman McCullough and the sentiment of 
the members sought toward a continuation of 
the work during 1922. Several prominent speak- 
ers will tell their views of the outlook for 1922 
and the convention will conclude with the annual 
election of officers. The annual banquet will 
probably be held at noon. 


SOUTH PLANS FOR FORESTRY 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 9.—The topics for dis- 
cussion at the fourth Southern Forestry Con- 
gress, to be held in Jackson, Feb. 6, 7 and 8, 
were today announced by President Roy L. 
Hogue, of Jackson. Speakers will be announced 
later. The sessions will consider: Feb. 6, morn- 
ing, ‘‘What the South Is Doing in Forestry,’’ 
afternoon, ‘‘ Taxation of Timber Land and Cut- 
over Lands’’; Feb. 7, morning, ‘‘A National 
Forestry Policy’? and ‘‘Forestry in_ the 
Schools,’’ afternoon, ‘‘ Forests and Flood Con- 
trol’’; Feb. 8, morning, ‘‘ Forest and Grass 
Fires,’’ afternoon, ‘‘What Must be Done to 
Keep Forest Lands Productive?’’ 

In discussion of these problems there will be 
presented brief, non-technical addresses and 
papers by well informed men, supplemented by 
general discussion from the floor. 
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OHIO STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


CotumBus, Oun10, Jan. 9.—The program for 
the eighteenth annual convention of the Ohio 
State Forestry Association to be held here on 
Feb. 1 in the Horticulture Forestry Building 
of the State university, indicates that a number 
of very interesting subjects will be brought up 
for discussion. Included on the program are 
a talk by O. A. Alderman on ‘‘Cost of Forest 
Fires;’’ ‘‘Forest Regrowth on Abandoned 
Lands’’ by F. W. Dean; and ‘‘The Airplane 
Used in Controlling Forest Insects,’’ by J. S. 
Houser. 

The meeting will conclude with a dinner at the 
Southern Hotel. 
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VALLEY SALESMEN WILL BANQUET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—The annual 
banquet of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association will take 
place Monday evening, Jan. 16, at the Leam- 
ington Hotel in this city, at 6:30 p. m. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the committee, 
of which Arthur Hood is chairman, and tickets 
will be $3 a plate. 


CENTRAL TRAVELERS TO MEET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 10.—Secretary T. 
H. Nelson, of the Central Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen, this 
city, announces that arrangements are being 
made to hold the annual convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chieago, on Feb. 23. The meeting 
will be called promptly at 1:30 p. m. and will 
be preceded by a dinner or luncheon. 


ACCORDING TO ADVICES received at Victoria, 
B. C., from F. C. Wade, agent-general for 
British Columbia in London, the British Ad- 
miralty will in future specify Douglas fir in- 
stead of Oregon pine in its contracts for tim- 
ber. Director of Navy Contracts Jenkins re- 
cently awarded a large contract for naval sup- 
plies to a contractor who guaranteed to secure all 
his material in British Columbia. 
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LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


EVANSVILLE CLUB COMMITTEES 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 11.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Evansville 
Club held last night the 


regular 
Lumbermen’s 
following officers were 


installed for the year: 
President—J. C. Greer, J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 
Vice president—Gus FE. Bauman, Maley & Wertz 


Lumber Co. 
Secretary and treasurer 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co, 
Directors—Charles A. Wolflin, Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co.: Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz Lum- 


William S. Partington, 


ber Co., and George H. Foote, Evansville Band 
Mill Co. 
President Greer announced his standing com 


mittees for the 
Membership— 
Lubring, of the 
A. Holtman. 
Publicity and resolutions—William B. Carleton, 
Claude Wertz, Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., and 
H. M. Lukins, of the H. & M. Lumber Co. 
River and rail—William S. Partington, 
O. Worland, Evansville Veneer Co., and 
Keller, the traffic manager of the club. 
Entertainment—Gus E. Bauman, J. W. Walt- 
man Hvansville Band Mill Co., and Carl Wolflin, 
Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. 
Coéperative—Daniel Wertz, 
and Charles A. Wolflin. 


year as follows: 
Charles <A. Wolflin, 
Luhring Lumber Co., 


Elmer D. 
and Louis 


yeorge 
John C, 


George H. Foote 
A general discussion of railroad freight rates 
followed. Daniel Wertz gave it as his opinion 
that there would be no general reduction for at 
least six months and he said he did not look 
for more than 10 percent reduction then. The 
next meeting of the club will be held Feb. 14. 


y SEATTLE CLUB NOMINATIONS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers and directors of the Metropolitan 
Club will be held Jan. 16, at which time the 
following ticket will be placed before the mem- 
bers: 

President—Roy A. Dailey. 

Vice president—W. PF. Gibbs. 

Treasurer—Howard Kinne. 

Secretary—Walter R. Fifer. 

Trustees—F. E. Arnold, W. T. Douglas, S. L. 
Johnson, Dr. W. H. Cumming, Dr. C. E. Gray, 
Cc, O. Myers, J. W. Jones. 

Since there are no other nominations the pro- 
posed officers and directors undoubtedly will 
be chosen unanimously. F. F. Rouze is execu- 
tive secretary. * 

MEMPHIANS INSTALL OFFICERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 10.—The newly elected 
officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
were installed at the first meeting of this organ- 
ization for the new year, held Jan. 7, while 
the retiring officers and standing committees 
made their reports. 

President Thompson declared that it was pro- 
posed to bring up for discussion and action only 
such matters as are of vital interest. He be- 
lieved that discussion from the floor of reports 
of issues involved in arbitration cases, with- 
out revealing the names of those parties there- 
to, would prove beneficial by enabling members 
to avoid practices which are not in good re- 
pute. He announced the following standing 
and special committees to serve for the next 
year: 


Standing 
Law and insurance—George C. Ehemann. chair- 
man; Karl Palmer, W. H. Dick, J. H. Maassen, 


George F. McSweyn. 


Entertainment—J. H. Stannard, chairman: J. C. 


Johnston, M. W. Welsh, Sam Thompson, C. R. 
Tustin. 
Resolutions—J. D. Allen, jr., chairman; George 


F. McSweyn, Walker L. 


Wellford, Ralph McFad- 
den, Max Sondheimer. 





Traffi . Townshend, chairman; B. F. Mec- 
Camie, Cecil A. New, F. B. Robertson and J. A. 
Johnstone. (Messrs. Townshend, New and Mce- 


Camie are secretary-manager, ,assistant secretary 
and district manager, respectively, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association.) 
House—Ray H. Goodspeed, chairman: Harry B. 
Weiss, Will Bonner, Oliver Krebs, Frank Bruce. 
Membership—F. A. Conkling, chairman; J. T. 
Jones, J. E. Walsh, W. V. Fant, Tom Welsh. 


Special 


Lumber inspection class—H. J. M. Jorgensen, 
chairman; Ralph May and John M. Pritchard. 
Sales code—J. H. Maassen, chairman; George 


F. McSweyn, Harry 
and T. E. Sledge. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are the 
advisory board and the arbitration committee, 
composed of former presidents of this organ- 
ization. J. H. Hines, retiring president, auto- 
matically becomes chairman of both. 

Retiring President Hines, in turning over the 
gavel to his successor, commended all the com- 
mittees for their splendid work during the year, 
with especial emphasis on the sales code com- 
mittee and the arbitration committee. The 
former, he said, had done excellent work in 
paving the way for the adoption of a sales 
code by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation at its forthcoming annual, while the lat- 
ter, he stated, had effected the settlement of a 
number of disputes, even after these had reached 
the courts. 


Baker, George C. Ehemann 


PRESIDENT OF CINCINNATI CLUB 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 10.—J. C. West, of 
J. C. West & Co., was elected president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati at the meeting 
last week to fill the term of Newell H. Hargrave, 
who resigned from the presidency inasmuch as 
he has severed active connection with the lum- 
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WEST, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
President of Lumbermen’s Club 


ber business. Mr. West was first vice president 
of the club. Mr. West in recent years has been 
active in the club affairs and has taken a prom- 
inent part in the lumber trade in Cincinnati. It 
was thru his efforts that the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Cincinnati was organized. He 
was its first president, and his popularity and 
tact in handling its affairs assured its success 
from the start. Mr. West has ambitious plans 
for the Lumbermen’s Club and promises an in- 
teresting program for the remainder of the 
year. 


ADVOCATES TIMBER TAX REVISION 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 9.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club started off the new year by holding its 
first meeting last Thursday during luncheon, 
with a very large attendance. The following vis- 
itors were present: E. F. Rogers, the Finkbine 
Lumber Co.’s salesman in Cincinnati territory, 
and R. J. Baerd, general manager of the Will 
B. Miller Co., retailer, Louisville, Ky. The 
visitors made short talks, telling of prospects 
and conditions in their sections. 

The lumbermen were particularly interested 
in the talk of Roy L. Hogue, president of the 
Southern Forestry Congress and member of the 
club, relative to the fourth meeting of the Con- 
gress to be held here in Jackson on Feb. 6-8. 
He invited all lumbermen to be present and 
said arrangements were being made to take care 
of over two hundred visitors. He said that lum- 


bermen had been given a prominent place on the 
program. He spoke as follows: 


It is conceded our timber supply is rapidly 
diminishing in the South. Georgia and Texas 
have already passed the point of manufacturing 
more than they use. It is also admitted that a 
large part of the cut-over lands of this State are 
unsuited for farming purposes. Some equitable ar- 
rangement must be found to reforest these lands 
without saddling on to the owner a burden of 
taxation or maintenance which will make it eco- 
nomically impossible for him to hold the land 
until a new crop of timber matures. If it were 
made possible for the land owner to wait until 
the crop is cut to pay taxes on the timber, paying 
only such taxes yearly as would have to be paid 
on nonproductive cut-over land, the proposition 
would be rather more inviting. ‘The fire question 
is expensive and requires coéperation. The State 
should bear a part of the expense. The logical 
thing would be to take the tax off standing timber 
and put the same tax on the manufactured prod- 
uct. Then timber could be held until the market 
justified its cutting. It would abolish the prac- 
tice of placing an unreasonable value on small 
timber left by the loggers, which tempts owners 
to cut clean that there may be no trees left om 
which to assess a value. 


SOUTH BEND HARDWOOD CLUB ELECTS 


SoutH BEND, INp., Jan. 10.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the South Bend Hardwood 
Jlub there was considerable discussion on the 
prospects for 1922, after which the following 
officers were elected: 

President—John I. Shafer, 
ber Co. 

Vice president—Harry H. Maus, 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer. 
Powell Lumber Co. 


John I. Shafer Lum- 


Harry H. Maus 


-V. O. Woodruff, Woedruff- 


The attendance at this meeting was unusu- 
ally good and the preponderance of opinion 
indicated that 1922 will be a much larger and 
better year for the lumbermen than the year 
just closed. 


MEMBERS WOULD DANCE AGAIN 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 9.—The directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, at a special meet- 
ing held last Friday, appointed the following 
house committee: L. P. DuBose, chairman; E. 
B. Baldinger and George T. Wayne. 

The club’s supper-dance on New Year’s Eve 
proved so successful and enjoyable that the 
officers have been deluged by requests from mem- 
bers that another entertainment be given in the 
club quarters. In compliance with these re- 
quests, Secretary Michel announces that the 
club will give a dance on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 21, 


MILWAUKEE ORGANIZATIONS ELECT 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 11.—At the joint 
meeting for election of officers held Tuesday 
night by the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange 
and the Builders’ Club, William F. Rediske was 
elected president of the exchange. Other officers 
chosen were: William F. Tubesing, first vice 
president; Emil F. Henoch, second vice presi- 
dent; Edward Hoffman, secretary, and Anton 
Hennecke, treasurer. For directors: Henry C. 
Fuldner, Henry C, Raasch, William F. Eichfeld 
and Arthur K. Bentley. 

Louis Hoffman was chosen to head the Build- 
ers’ Club. Other officers are: Hiram S. Petton, 
first vice president; William F. Eichfeld, second 
vice president; Arthur J. Maag, secretary, and 
Anton Hennecke, treasurer. William Gregory 
and John Greenslade were elected directors. 


COLUMBUS EXCHANGE ELECTS 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Jan. 9.—At the annual 
election of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange held Jan. 3, A. E. Munkel was 
elected president; James A. Davis, vice presi 
dent, and Leo Weisenberger, O. M. Speilman 
and Oscar Kebele, jr., members of the board of 
directors. The board then organized by the 
election as secretary of Edward Seifert. He 
had been elected secretary several weeks ago to 
fill out the unexpired term of J. A. Knight, 
jr., who resigned to enter business in California. 
Reports for the year showed the exchange to be 
in excellent condition. The movement to erect 
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a $200,000 home received considerable encour- 
agement among the members. 


DOINGS IN THE BLACK CAT’S REALM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, returned today. 
from Indianapolis, where he attended a meet- 
ing to arrange for a concatenation to be held 
there Jan. 17 in connection with the annual 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Arrangements, O. E. Crawford, G. C. 
Cross Lumber Co., chairman; W. B. Dripps, 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.; Frank Wood, Dynes- 


Pohlman Lumber Co.; membership: H. L. Wil- 
son, H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., chairman; Alex 
Hamilton, H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., and W. M. 
Simpson, W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. A ban- 
quet will precede the concatenation. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet will be Supreme 
Chaplain Peter A. Simpkin. 

Mr. Isherwood also announces the appoint- 
ment of Paul Bowman, president of the Home 
Lumber & Supply Co., as Vicegerent Snark of 
the Indianapolis district. 

Mr. Isherwood has announced the appoint- 
ment by Supreme Bojum W. S. Dickason, of 
R. N. Powell, as Vicegerent Snark for the 














Hutchinson district. He is president of the 
R. N. Powell Lumber Co., operator of line 
yards. 
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NEW VICEGERENT STIRS FRISCO CATS 


San FRANCISCO, CALIr., Jan. 7.—Robert Park- 
er, the new Vicegerent of the Bay district, is 
showing great energy in promoting the inter- 
ests of Hoo-Hoo and will hold a coneatenation 
at the San Francisco Commercial Club on Satur- 
day night, Jan. 21, when a number of candi- 
dates will be initiated. A get-together dinner 
will be given, at which plans will be perfected 
for the coming event. 





Yard Concern Elects New Officers 





The stockholders of the Sterling Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. held their annual meeting this week, and 
elected Walter G. Moeling as president of the 
concern; Lewis H. Dodd, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and Frederick W. Turner, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Moeling became connected with the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co. some months ago, when he 
and Mr. Dodd jointly acquired the block of stock 
in the concern formerly held by an estate. Mr. 
Moeling is a lumberman of long and successful 
experience, for thirty years having been an offi- 
cer, director and general sales manager of the 
J. A. Bel Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Lake Charles, La. 
This company distributes its ouput among many 
of the largest consumers of lumber in this country, 


planned and equipped in every detail, with a view 
to dispatch and economy of labor, so their opera- 
tion reaches a high degree of efficiency. The yard 
piling system is one of scientific orderliness, and 
spurs running from the company’s own sidetracks 
down each alley make possible the loading or un- 
loading of a car directly from or on to a pile 
anywhere in the yard. A portable timber derrick 
facilitates the handling of timbers, and a unique 
arrangement permits ripping and even crosscut- 
ting alongside any pile, doing away with the neces- 
sity of bringing small lots of lumber to the planing 
mill and thus saving time as well as handling. A 
rip saw has been mounted on skids and connected 
with a Fordson tractor. When a quantity of 
boards is to be ripped, the tractor skids the rip 








and Mr. Moeling consequently has 
been able to establish a wide ac- 
quaintanceship as well as an excel- 
lent reputation thruout the United 
States, and, having had important 
connections of long standing in this 
territory necessitating frequent busi- 
ness visits here during the course of 
many years, he is no stranger to 
lumbermen and the larger consumers in Chicago. 


Mr. Dodd, thru his reélection as vice president and general 
manager of the company, continues in the position he has held 
for many years. He was one of the founders of the concern, which 
under his careful management has prospered and expanded into 
one of the biggest lumber merchandising enterprises in this 
great distributing center. Mr. Turner also is heavily interested 
in the business and as its secretary has taken an active part in 
it for several years. 

The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. operates two Chicago 
yards and a finely equipped woodworking plant. The main 
offices and factory are located at 119th and Halsted Streets, and 
the branch yard on Vincennes Avenue at 104th to 105th Streets. 
“The Yards With the Stock” has long been the slogan of the 
company, and it will continue its policy of keeping constantly 
on hand all species and grades of lumber required by the gen- 
eral trade and of featuring its transactions by prompt and 
eareful service. This is a feature with strong appeal to the 
trade, and has won the concern a reputation not only locally 
but also far afield. 

In addition to its retail and manufacturing departments, the 
company has recently established a wholesale lumber depart- 





LEWIS H. DODD, 
Vice President 


ment, with offices at headquarters. This department, which is exceptionally 
well equipped to render prompt service anywhere in the United States, will 
receive the undivided attention of Mr. Moeling. Mr. Dodd, as heretofore, will 
have direct charge of the retail and manufacturing branches of the business. 
R. L. Wesselius manages the main yard at West Pullman, and A. E. Soderquist 
that at Washington Heights. J. C. Decker, who incidentally is expected very 
shortly to return from Holland, where he spent the holidays at his old home, 
will be in charge of the mill estimating department, and A. W. Knocke will 


remain as superintendent of the factory. 





MODERN MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE STERLING LUMBER & 


SUPPLY CO. 


The yards and factory of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. are splendidly 
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President 


thruout. 


saw directly to the pile containing 
the required boards. Here follows 
the simple operation of adjusting the 
belt which conveys power from the 
tractor to the saw, and the ripping 
proceeds, at a speed up to 7,000 feet 
an hour. After this job is com- 
pleted, the belt is slipped off and the 
tractor can pull the saw in a min- 
ute’s time to any location desired. 

The main yard shed is 300 feet long by 75 feet wide, is strictly 
modern in arrangement and has a capacity of over a million feet. 
The planing mill, besides three high-speed planers and five 
stickers, contains a 6-foot band saw which is capable of cutting 
timbers up to 16 inches, the handling of which is made a 
simple operation thru the use of a derrick. The arrangement 
is such that motor trucks can run into the mill and pick up 
trailers which have been loaded directly from the saw or planers, 
The company operates a fleet of five motor trucks—two 2%4-ton 
Harveys and three 3%4-ton Packards and Harveys—each of 
which is equipped with a roller bed. 

Economy being a companion virtue of efficiency, nothing goes 
to waste in the yards of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. 
Sawdust and shavings alone are made to pay for the power con- 
sumed in the entire operation, and a market, or a use in the 
cabinet shop, is found for practically everything ordinarily 
disposed of as waste pure and simple. 

A most interesting department is the cabinet shop, where 
millwork and cabinet work of all kinds and of finest descrip- 
tions are done. The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. has gained 
a wide reputation for excellency in this line. 





FREDERICK W. 
TURNER, 
Secretary-treasurer 


In a modern and efficient operation such as this there is much deserving 
of mention which for the sake of brevity necessarily must be passed over in 
this article, but a feature which demands comment is the cordial relationship 
between employer and employees prevailing in this concern. That Mr. Dodd 
has the welfare and happiness of each of his employees prominently in his 
mind is testified to by the excellent accommodations and sanitation prevailing 
To illustrate how the family spirit is here fostered, mention may 
be made of the noonday luncheon, during which the entire office force from 


the general manager down sits in good fellowship together at the same table 





every working day. 
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What the Record for 1921 Shows 


There is in the editorial offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
big black book in which are pasted by States the items which appear 
weekly in the ‘‘Record of Business Changes etc.’’ Several years of 
this record appear side by side in the pages of that book, and hence 
are in easily comparable form. This fact struck the editor of the 
department the other day as the record for the year was being closed: 
Now 1921 has been very generally considered an ‘‘off year’’ in the 
lumber business, and we ourselves had supposed that this weekly 
record of ours would show a falling off in length because it is a 
pretty accurate index to the condition of the business. But there 
on the pages before us is the evidence of our own eyes. ‘‘New ven- 
tures’’ are as many this vear as last or the year before that. ‘‘New 
Mills and Equipment’’ keep up the general average thruout the 
States. ‘‘Casualties’’ ran a little lighter in 1921. ‘‘ Business Changes’’ 
somewhat heavier, and ‘‘Incorporations’’?’ about the same. What 
better indications can you ask that the even tenor of business in 
general has not been much disturbed by any so-called ‘‘depression’’? 
Some interesting data have been gathered up from these pages: 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed in 1921 a total of 5,308 of these 
tiny, terse bits of news. Of these 1,325 came under the heading of 
‘“Business Changes’’; 1,635 under ‘‘Incorporations’’; 723 under 
‘*Casualties’’; 1,194 under ‘‘New Ventures’’, and 431 under ‘‘New 
Mills and Equipment’’. 

These figures do not convey much meaning to the reader or much 
of an idea as to the work of the hustling corps of correspondents in 
all parts of the country who have contributed these little two- or 
three-line scraps of news. But a further analysis of the figures will 
show some interesting facts. Of the 1,194 New Ventures, including 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing enterprises, Texas has contributed 
the largest number of any one State, 74; Arkansas was second with 
72; Illinois third with 71, and California fourth with 64. The reason 
for Texas’ heavy contribution to this record has probably been the 
development of new oil towns, and most of these new ventures are 
retail yards. Arkansas has contributed a number of stave and saw- 
mills, while Illinois’ record has been mostly of retail yards, tho a 
number of large wholesalers of Chicago are included. California’s 
new concerns are pretty well divided between yards and mills, and 
a glance down the column shows that many of these have been very 
large enterprises. The three west Coast States, where one would expect 
to find new enterprises starting up, have kept pretty even considering 
their conditions of population, timber stand ete. Washington has 
had 50 to report; Oregon, 59, and California, 64. 

The record of new mills and equipment includes only structures 
being built, both mills and sheds, and new machinery installations 


of considerable size, as distinguished from ‘‘New Ventures’’ whic) 
includes only new concerns starting in business. Of the 431 new 
buildings announced in our pages during the year Wisconsin con- 
tributed 51; Ohio 39; Arkansas 30; Washington 26. Wisconsin’s 
quota has consisted almost entirely of woodworking plants, and most 
of them were ambitious enterprises. Ohio’s new buildings noted have 
been Jargely in the way of new retail yards, sheds and office buildings. 
It is notable that Ohio is erecting a good many uptodate and fully 
equipped lumber yards. The news pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
have described a number of these which are models in their field. 
Arkansas has erected numerous small mills manufacturing staves 
and handles. Washington’s new structures or additions have 
been large sawmills, shingle mills and heavy machinery installations. 

There is of course a certain balance between the casualties and 
the new buildings. But the leading State in the casualty columns 
is way behind in the new building list. Of the 723 casualties, mostly 
fires, reported during 1921, Pennsylvania leads the list with 56; Wis- 
consin is a very close second with 55; Washington third with 51, and 
Arkansas fourth with 37. Notice that the three last are also in the 
New Mill and Equipment list of leaders. But Ohio, which is second 
in new structures, is only in the middle class with its 27 fires, while 
Pennsylvania which leads the fire list has only 22 new structures 
recorded. 

The record of incorporations would seem to be more or less an 
indication of business prosperity or otherwise and the States last 
vear seem to have kept up to the mark of 1920 and 1919 according 
to our pasted pages. New York heads the list with 150 lumber incor- 
porations; Wisconsin follows with 128; Ohio is third with 123; Wash- 
ington fourth with 122. 

Just what the record of business changes indicates it is hard to 
say. But the evidence shows that there has been about the normal 
amount of buying and selling during the year and nothing like a 
frenzied rush to get rid of an unpromising business, such as one 
might expect in a year of bad business, nor a falling off in changes 
due to the impossibility to sell during a dull time. The greatest 
number of changes have been reported from Ohio with 81. Indiana is 
second with 79; Illinois third with 67, and Wisconsin fourth with 66. 

This statement does not take into consideration the value of the 
new building or the amount of the fire loss. Thus one fire in Arkansas 
caused a greater loss than the 56 in Pennsylvania, and one new mill 
in California will probably be of greater value than a dozen reported 
elsewhere. But it is the record of small businesses that shows the 
trend of the times and for that reason we believe the above figures 
will be of interest to many readers. 











Business Changes, Incorporations, Etc. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Dorwin-Turner Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Seminole Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


INDIANA. Elkhart—Monger-Sampher Lumber 
Co. changing name to R. W. Monger Co. 

Lebanon—Pinnell-Coombs Lumber Co. pur- 
chased planing mill and lumber and coal yards 
of Metzger Lumber Co. at Thornton; property 
will be improved and operated as a branch. 


KANSAS. Susan—Barton County Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wildgen Lumber Co.; headquarters, 
Hoisington. 


MARYLAND. Annapolis — Meredith - Healy 
Lumber Co. changing name to Meredith Lum- 
ber Co.; will continue under same management 
and ownership as formerly; Carey L. Meredith 
and William G. Meredith, owners. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—William H. Kittle has 
been appointed to the office of general manager 
and reélected vice president of the Hartwick 
Lumber Co. at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. Mr. Kittle’s office will be at 1661 Clay 
Avenue after Feb. 1. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Lincoln Lumber 
Co. moving local office to Laurel. 

MISSOURI. Charleston—James L. Byrd, in 
lumber business here, has purchased the lumber 
yard of J. W. Nelson at East Prairie and will 
operate as East Prairie Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. MHarrison—Arnold Bosmon 
succeeded by Bosman & Casson, incorporated by 
Arnold Bosman and James G. Casson; wholesale 
miliwork. 

NEW YORK. New York—T. H. Simonson & 
Son Co. sold yard on East 100th St. to newly 
formed One Hundredth Street Co. 

OHIO. Toledo—Lindow-Leibius Co. changing 
name to Lindow Manufacturing Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Aline—Home Builders’ Shipping 
Association sold to Amsden Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Spring City—Davis & 
Mowrey succeeded by Jos. I. Mowrey & Son. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Carthage—J. F. Anderson 

umber » of Mitchell, purchased the lumber 
yard at rthage which has been operated by 
Superior Lumber Co., of Osage. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Moore & Keith 


Lumber Co, succeeded by Moore & Young Lum- 
ber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Stone & Son Lath 
Mill sold to A. L. Basher who will install ma- 
chinery in new plant. 

Maytown—George Simpson, of Elma, formerly 
manager of the Phoenix Logging Co., and C. A. 
Doty, of the Chehalis Mill Co.. have purchased 
the Maytown Lumber Co. at Maytown. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Northern Lumber & 
— Co. succeeded by Dawley-Northern Lum- 
ber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The Gatineau Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) will close out the sash and door fac- 
tory and the retail lumber yards operated by the 

C. Edwards Co. (Ltd.) in Ottawa before 
the merger under the Riordon interests, it is 
reported. 

Toronto—Letters patent have been granted 
Laidlaw Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Sarnia, Ont., 
to acquire assets, property and goodwill of the 
partnership formerly carried on by George H. 
Belton; Chester H. Belton, Robert Laidlaw and 
Walter C. Laidlaw, under the name of R. Laid- 
law Lumber Co., Sarnia. The business was 
taken over by the new firm on the first of the 
year. The head office will be in Sarnia. 


INCORPORATIONS 


FLORIDA. Montbrook—Montbrook Veneer & 
Basket Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—Interstate Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Danville—Elliott-Zillman Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Star Wood Products 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. WLaurel—Morris Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Marion Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Iroquois Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

New York—Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; office at 1623 Grand Central Termi- 
nal; west Coast products. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Garson Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2500. 

Hamilton—William B. Wick Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 


OREGON. Marshfield—Western White Cedar 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hanover—Bittinger Kerr 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; 
wholesale. 

Washington—Wigmans-Iams Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Bagnal & 
Bailey, incorporated; capital, $25,000; offices 637 
Elmwood Ave. . 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Palmer Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from 
$20,000 to $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—Radcliffe Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to 
deal in timber, etc. 

Hilbert—Hilbert Woodenware Co., filed articles 
of dissolution. 

Milwaukee—Northern Refrigerator Car Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $425,000. 

Rib Creek—Builders Veneer & Woodwork Co., 
increasing capital to $15,000. 

_ Viroqua—John E. Nuzum & Sons Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $80,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Naylor & Rogers 
opening wholesale lumber business and_ will 
handle Arkansas soft pine in all its branches; 
office in Southern Trust Building. 

Texarkana—Harry H. Maus, of South Bend, 
Ind., recently began here. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Manchester Sup- 
ply Co., recently began. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Hermansen-Mullen 
Lumber Co. opening offices at 835 Lemcke Bldg.; 
wholesale and commission. 

South Bend—C. O. Maus Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale hardwood. 

IOWA. Wapello—Isett-Sillick Lumber Co. 
organized by Wm. Sillick and E. B. Isett to carry 
on business formerly operated by W. S. Isett. 

KANSAS. Arkansas City—J. C. Bradford re- 
cently began; retail business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Smith & Trigg 
recently began; wholesale. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. A. Guinan 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—T. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale hardwood. 
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NEW YORK. New York—Babcock-Angell 
Lumber Co., recently began wholesaling of 
Pacific Coast woods; offices Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oriental—M. J. Connolly 
recently started sawmill operation. 

OHIO. Middleport—Priode Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

OKLAHOMA. Checotah—E. F. Ball recently 
began retail business. 

OREGON. Portland—Chicago Lumber Co., of 
Washington, opening office on Feb. 1. 

Portland—Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., recent- 
ly opened here. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Hugh Mclll- 
vain recently began wholesale hardwood busi- 
ness; Office 1420 Chestnut Street. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—J. P. Nicely & Sons 
recently began manufacturing and wholesale 
lumber business. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—G, W. Hardin recently 
began retail business. 

oe Lumber Co., recently began; 
retail. 

Port Arthur—Richard & Bean Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Clark Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

toanoke—Morrell & McConnell recently began; 
wholesale. 

_WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Saginaw Timber 
Co.’s shingle mill begins operation. 
tacit Wilkins recently began; shingle 
mill. 

_ WEST VIRGINIA. Princeton—Morrell & Mc- 
Connell recently began; wholesale. 


WYOMING. Yoder—Goshen Hale Lumber Co., 
recently began. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


_ INDIANA. Indianapolis—Plant of Brannum- 
Keene Lumber Co. which was recently destroyed 
eek will be rebuilt at once; loss was $150,000; 
i red. 


OHIO. Columbus—H. C. Creith Lumber Co., 
recently organized with a capital of $200,000; 
will erect a wholesale and retail yard at Fifth 
Avenue and the Big Four tracks. A brick, steel 
and concrete storage warehouse, 93 x 208 ft., and 
having a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
is the first unit to be started. In addition will 
be a two-story office building and a switch 1,227 
feet from the main line of the Big Four into the 
yard; yard will be ready for operation by April 1. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Stone & Son Lath 
Mill sold to A. L. Basher who will move the ma- 


ctrinery to the site of the McLane tie mill, which 
4g has also purchased, and will erect a lath plant 

*20,000 capacity there. He has contracted for 
the — of the Ostrander Railway & Timber 
Co.’s mill. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Wood 
Products Co., of Appleton Junction, is installing 
electrical motive equipment and a shaving col- 


lecting system. 
MEXICO 


CHIHUAHUA. Chihuahua—The Madera Co. 
(Ltd.), the British corporation that owns 
2,000,000 acres of white pine timber in the west- 
ern part of the State, is constructing four saw- 
mills, each of 20,000 feet capacity, near Pearson. 
The company owns a 250,000 foot mill at that 
point but it has not been in regular operation 
for several years. The smaller plants will be 
located in the forest and will do away with the 
necessity of long rail transportation of the logs, 
it is stated. The company also owns two large 
lumber mills at Madera. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Summerfield—Crate and box mill 
of the Sunset Crate & Lumber Co. destroyed by 
fire; loss estimated at $60,000. 


GEORGIA. Moultrie—Davis-Jenkins & Sons 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $30,000; sawmill, plan- 
ing mill, three dry kilns and 25,000 feet of lum- 
ber destroyed; insurance, $15,000. 


MAINE. Milltown—Sawmill owned by E. B. 
Draper destroyed by fire; loss on plant and ma- 
chinery estimated at $25,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Hiram Nash, 
wooden carriage factory, loss by fire; estimated 
damage to building and stock, $25,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Reidsville—Entire plant 
and large quantity of lumber of John B. Rogers 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss amounts to 
several thousand dollars with very little insur- 
ance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Lumber mill 
and plant of W. H. Smith & Sons almost’ totally 
destroyed by fire; loss, $45,000; insurance about 
80 percent. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Fayetteville—W. E. Mor- 
ton, loss by fire, $3,500. 


WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Bermingham Lumber 
Co. suffered loss by high winds which carried 
off roof of building. 

Plymouth—Fire of alleged incendiary origin 
destroyed top floor of Badger Cabinet Co., phono- 
graph and chair makers, causing loss estimated 
at $50,000. 











NO INTERRUPTION TO BUSINESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—A fire at the plant of 
the Ifuttig Sash & Door Co. early yesterday morn- 
ing, destroyed a small amount of lumber and a 
frame lumber shed in the company’s north yard. 
The stock destroyed consisted of items easily du- 
plicated, and replacement orders were sent out by 
wire immediately. The plant opened this morning 
as usual with full crew, full time and full produc- 
tion. L. E. Clark, secretary of the company, says 
that the fire will in no way interrupt business nor 
interfere with production, and he assures the trade 
that all orders will receive prompt attention and 
the company’s excellent service. The cause of the 
fire is unknown, tho it is thought it might have 
been caused by sparks from a passing locomotive. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 





Practically all the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) factories were down for two weeks for 
repairs during and after holidays, and some are 
still resting. There is city business to get out, 
however, and most plants are resuming operations 
on a limited scale. Building activity promises to 
be good ‘again in the cities, but country yard trade is 
slow and hardly will show much revival for sev- 
eral weeks. 

With favorable weather for building continuing, 
there is a rather fair demand for millwork, doors 
and sash in Columbus and central Ohio territory. 
There is considerable figuring at all of the mills 
but orders as a rule are spotty. Some days quite a 
few are booked and the mills, which are being 
operated with a reduced force are quite busy. On 
other days orders are slack and some of the mills 
are partly idle. The spotty trade is expected to 
continue for some time. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills are beginning to take on a little business 
after being closed down for inventories and re- 
pairs, but the amount of building has, not shown 
much, if any, improvement over,a month ago. The 
first week of the new year is hardly a criterion of 
future business, however, and improvement later 
in the month is looked for. 





The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men have 
begun the new year in a very hopeful frame of 
mind. For the time being building is quiet, but 
much new construction will doubtless develop as 
soon as some of the uncertainties that now prevail 
are out of the way. Even during the end of the 
year period most of the sash and door men have 
been kept fairly busy, which speaks well for the 
future. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants added another five 
points to their lists last week and it is said that 
further advances are in prospect until prices in 
this section are in line with those elsewhere. There 
has been a good demand for yard stock recently, 
buyers realizing that stock probably will not be as 
cheap later on as it is now. Business the last 
week has not been heavy in specials, but there is 
considerable business in sight to be placed in the 
near future. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants, with a good outlook for build- 
ing during 1922. Door factories in the Bay coun- 
ties region have about a normal demand for this 
season of the year, and are expecting more business 
than usual. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are operating with 
one shift and holding firm on prices. There is a 
moderate demand for sash and door cut stock. 

George R. Jones & Co., Inc., operating a mill- 
work and building material plant at Decatur, 
suburb of Atlanta, Ga., announce the purchase of 
a part of the business by W. E. Andrews, who for 
the past 18 years has been connected with the 
Warren Manufacturing Co., a cotton mill at War- 
renville, S. C. Mr. Andrews becomes secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Several thousand dol- 
lars worth of new machinery is to be immediately 
installed and the capacity of the plant increased. 


WASHINGTON CouNTY, MARYLAND, according 
to a recent report, had a forested area of 72,274 
acres, 24 percent of the total land area. There 
are seventy species of trees, nearly all used to 
some extent, and at least twenty of consider- 
able commercial importance it is stated. 
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has a reputation to maintain. To prevent 
end splitting and the smashing of 
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with corrugated board securely 
bound by wire. Thus it is 
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Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 
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be represented by anything less than a 
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engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
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1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Logging Unit em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
80 North, Range 9 E; 81 North, Ranges 8, 
9 and 10 E; 32 North, Ranges 8, 9, 10 and 
11 E; 33 North, Ranges 8, 9 and 10 BK., 
M. D. M., Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708,000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and jeffrey pine, 17,000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248,000 M_ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir, 20,000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 500 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 per M feet for western yellow 
pine and jeffrey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
sugar pine, $1.50 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material unmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which payment 
is required by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
California, or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 
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Remembrance 
Advertising 


to Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 
Housewives would also appreciate them 
to use for carrying clothespins. 

Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 














"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


America fimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 








B. F. HAMMOND, well known thruout Wiscon- 
sin and the South in the lumber world, died Sun- 
day, Jan. 1, at Wausau, Wis., aged. 68. Mr. Ham- 
mond had been ill for several months. He was an 
official of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. for 
many years. Mr. Hammond was a native of 
New York State but his family settled in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., when he was a child, and he went 
to work in a sawmill there when he was 16 years 
old. In 1875 he went to Wausau for the first 
time, but continued to work at different points, 
doing his last sawing at the White mill, north 
of Colby, in 1879. He worked at driving logs 
down the Wisconsin and its tributaries in the 
early days, and had been associated with the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. since 1893. Two 
daughters and one son_ survive him. One 
daughter is the widow of Charles Rea who was 
sales manager for the Sawyer-Goodman Co., at 
Marinette, at the time of his death a few years 
ago. 


WILLIAM R. ROY, retired lumberman of the 
eastern Washington region, died at his home in 
Salt Lake City, where he had been living since 
1920, on Dec. 28, aged 70. Mr. Roy had been in 
the general contracting business, erecting a 
number of the large structures in his city. Later 
on he was superintendent of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co.’s factory at Spokane, and subsequently 
served as president of the Board of Public Works 
at that city. When Washington began building 
its system of highways, Mr. Roy was appointed 
Highway Commissioner. After resigning that 
position he retired, making his home with his 
daughter, Mrs. H. Romeyn, in Salt Lake City. 
He was a member of the Order of Elks and had 
been vicegerent snark of the Order of Hoo-Hoo 
in the eastern Washington district. 


WILLIAM M. WILKIN, designer and builder 
of sawmill machinery, died at his home in Erie, 
Pa., on Dec. 19 at the age of 85. Mr. Wilkin was 
born in Ontario, N. Y., but in his young manhood 
settled in Saginaw, Mich., where he went into 
the lumber business. It was at that time that 
he first became interested in saw machinery and 
the Sreater part of his business life was taken 
up in that work. His most notable inventions 
were the Wilkin band mill and the Wilkin gang 
saw. In 1887 he went to Erie, Pa., as sales 
manager for the Stearns Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Wilkin leaves a daughter, Mrs. Walter S. 
Reitzell, two granddaughters, and one sister, 
Mrs. M. E. Beemer, of Owosso, Mich. 








JOSEPH OLIVER, president of the Oliver 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., died in Wellesley 
Hospital, Toronto, on Jan. 8, aged 69. Mr. Oliver 


was a member of the wholesale firm of Donough 
& Oliver many years ago, and subsequently a 
member of the Oliver Lumber Co. Thruout his 
active business career he had also been inti- 
mately associated with the public life of the city 
and served twice as mayor of Toronto. At the 
time of his death he was grand sire of the 
sovereign grand lodge of Odd Fellows of North 
America. He was also a past president of the 
Canadian National Exhibition, and belonged to 
a number of fraternal and benevolent organiza- 
tions. He leaves a widow, two sons and two 
daughters. The funeral was held under the 
auspices of the Odd Fellows Lodge from Old St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tuesday, Jan. 10. 


SAMUEL BORST, building contractor, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., died at his home in that city 
on Saturday, Dec. 31, at the age of 55, after an 
illness of short duration. Mr. Borst was a mem- 
ber of the firm of McPhee & Borst, planing mill 
operators, lumber dealers and builders. He 
built many of the finest homes and some of the 
public buildings of Oneonta, and had been chair- 
man of the board of public works of that city. 
Mr. Borst was a member of the Oneonta lodge of 
Elks, the Odd Fellows and the Maccabees. He 
is survived by a widow, two daughters, one son 
and four sisters. 





W. R. STEVENS, of Birmingham, Ala., well 
known to southeastern lumbermen as buyer for 
the Advance Lumber Co., of that city, is be- 
lieved to have been killed by a train on Friday 
morning, Jan. 6, his body being found near the 
tracks of the Seaboard Line about fourteen miles 
from Birmingham. Officials of the company 
stated that he had started out on Wednesday for 
a tour of the company’s mills in the northern 


et of the State. He leaves a widow and one 
child. 





_M. A. WARING, superintendent of mill opera- 

tions for the Baker Lumber Co. of Salkehatchie, 
S. C., was killed in a_ wreck of a log train near 
that point recently. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Altamaha Cypress 
Mills at Brunswick, Ga. A widow and three 
children survive. 


MRS. ERNEST K. KRAUSE, JR., only daugh- 
ter of the late Charles H. Huttig, founder of the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, died in 
Berlin recently of pneumonia after twelve days’ 
illness. She was Miss Jeannette M. Huttig, and 
was married.in St. Louis, her former home, in 
July, 1919, to the son of the president of the 
Wills Coal & Mining Co. Her husband was ap- 
pointed European representative of the Fair- 





banks Co., and the couple arrived in Berlin, 
Germany, on Dec. 15. The body will be taken 
back to St. Louis, for burial. 


T. J. HUGHES, vice president of the Cooper- 
Hughes Lumber Co. of Wales, Wis., was fatally 
injured in an automobile accident in Los Angeles 
on Jan. 7 and died shortly after in a hospital in 
Pasadena. Mr. Hughes was well known among 
lumbermen in Wisconsin. For the last ten years 
his health had been poor, and about a year ago 
he was compelled to seek the better climate of 
California. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


MONTERREY, MEXICO, Jan. 7.—All of the timber 
upon several million acres of land in the State of 
Puebla, has been sold to Franklin Hoffman, an 
American, according to information reaching Mon- 
terrey. It is stated that these timber tracts em- 
brace extensive holdings that were confiscated by 
the Federal Government from the Catholic clergy 
and also by the State government from the owners 
of vast estates. In the announcement of the pur- 
chase of the timber by Mr. Hoffman, it is not 
stated what amount of money was involved in the 
transaction. It is not known what his plans may 
be for installing mills and manufacturing lumber. 


Victoria, B. C., Jan. 7.—The largest timber deal 
of recent date in this section was concluded a few 
days ago when Alexander McLaren, of Bucking- 
ham, Que., disposed of his interest in Cullus Lake 
timber limits near Chilliwack to Beach & Coulter, 
owners of the Westminster Mill Co., at New West- 
minster. Approximately $600,000 was involved. 
The McLaren family held the Cullus Lake property 
for about thirty years, and is still extensively in- 
terested in Vancouver Island timber, especially in 
stumpage near Campbell River. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Creditors of the 
Valley Creek Lumber Co. have proposed an exten- 
sion of time and the appointment of Charles P. 
Evans, a retired trim manufacturer, as general 
manager of the company’s affairs. A schedule of 
liabilities shows indebtedness of $239,099, includ- 
ing a claim of the Union Trust Co. for $93,158. 
Many lumber companies are also creditors. The 
company has had a retail yard here for some years, 
and its assets, while large, have been difficult to 
realize upon. 


Reep City, Micn., Jan. 9.—The appointment of 
a receiver for William Horner, manufacturer of 
maple flooring, of Reed City and Newberry, has 
been announced, and Mr. Birdsall, of the Grand 
Rapids Trust Co., has been placed in that position. 
The receivership is a voluntary one to protect 
creditors, and the business will be continued as 
usual. According to the statement the assets are 
about two and one-half times the liabilities and 
live assets equal the liabilities. 


“MEMOIRS OF ROBERT DOLLAR ” 


The foregoing title will be sufficient to at- 
tract the attention of most lumbermen to a 
small volume published last month by Mr. 
Dollar, of San Franciseo, Calif. As this is 
volume II of Mr. Dollar’s memoirs it begins 
with 1917, the former volume having ended 
with 1916. 

Perhaps Mr. Dollar would be the last to 
apply the word ‘‘romance’’ to his experiences, 
matter-of-fact as they appear; but the reader 
of this volume would be tempted to search 
for some such word to describe them. While 
the author deals very largely with everyday 
business affairs, his sense of humor is fre- 
quently manifested in the most unexpected 
places. For example in referring to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Act he said that was about the 
only thing Congress passed that amounted to 
anything at all in the way of helping ship- 
ping, and ‘‘that was drafted by a committee 
of the Foreign Trade Convention.’’ 

Much of the book is devoted to the activi- 
ties of the Robert Dollar Co., and for that 
reason alone it constitutes a valuable record 
of the development of an American business, 
particularly in the foreign trade. Mr. Dollar’s 
explanation of his reason for changing his 
ships’ registry from American to Great 
Britain and his facts regarding the differences 
in cost of operating under the various flags 
will go farther to point the way to build up 
a merchant marine than volumes of comment 
by persons who have not been in the thick 
of such development. A book written by a 
man of Mr. Dollar’s experience is bound to 
be interesting, and this book possesses quali- 
ties that no other author could give. It is 
understood that Mr. Dollar published the book 
for distribution among his friends. 
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YOUR BIRD 
Somewhere north, no matter where, 
Ice the river, frost the air, 
There’s a valley white and "cold, 
There’s a valley dreary old, 
That in happy days has heard 
Many a song of many a bird. 


Somewhere south, no matter where, 
There ’s a wildbird winging there, 
There are many caroling 

To the southland’s endless spring, 
Many a bird is pouring forth 
Music—but he’s looking north. 


Somewhere north from somewhere south, 
With a glad song in his mouth, 

When the grass is greening, then 
He’ll come winging back again, 
Filling valleys now so cold 

With his songs of liquid gold. 


Somewhere north a little while, 
Half an hour or half a mile, 
Half a year or half a life, 

We may feel the hurt of strife, 
Feel the chill of frosty days 
Fall across our weary ways— 


But not always shall we see 

Snowy meadows, leafless tree: 
Somewhere south some bird of ours 
J*rom some land of fadeless flowers 
Back will hasten in some spring, 
Wake our souls, and summer bring. 


Somewhere, sometime, each and all 

See the snows of winter fall; 

Somehow, some time, when they’re here, 
Spring comes back to every year— 
Work and wait and duty do 

Till your bird comes back to you! 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

Business must be pretty bad when a mail 
order house can’t make profits. 

Mrs. Stillman’s case has been interrupted 
because of lack of funds; we wish it were lack 
of publicity. 

We are going to send 30,000,000 bushels of 
corn to Russia, not having any particular use 
for corn anv more. 

Wheat has fallen again, and any woman 
who has ever made a cake knows just how 
the brokers feel about it. 

Speaking of poor business, that is what 
those Chicago business men who are back- 
ing the light-wines-and-beer movement are in. 


The Fall River mills sold 9,000,000 yards 
of cloth last week; and, observing the girls’ 
skirts, we wonder where in the world it goes 
to. 


Wool is up again 25 percent, which was 
the first news we fellows who have been 
buying clothes have had that it has been 
down. 

Grain men say that bakers can make a 
5-cent loaf of bread and make a profit; but 
what baker is satisfied any more with just a 
profit? 

That resolution of the Chicago city council 
in favor of light wines and beer can hardly 
be numbered among the season’s good reso- 
lutions. 

There is said to be 400 percent profit on a 
ham sandwich; but we wouldn’t kick if that 
was the only thing we ever found on a ham 
sandwich. 

The arms conference has decided that an 
attack on a merchant ship by a submarine 
is piracy; the publie decided that five or six 
years ago. 

Drygoodsmen report that ‘‘collections show 
improvements’’; and, in lumber, business 
methods, perhaps improvement would show 
collections. 





Russia has been asked into a conference, 
but it is a good deal with the feeling that 
you ask a fellow whom you don’t like to 
take a hand. 

A Chicago woman has been arrested with 
her husband in connection with a Chicago 
bank robbery. Seems to us she ought to be 
willing to wait until he gets it home. 

In one Chicago court alone 695 speeders’ 
cases were heard in one day. It might cost a 
little to feed them for thirty days, but it 
might also cut down the cost of courts. 

Emma Goldman will be permitted to remain 
in Sweden a month so she can find some way 
to get to some other country. This is about 
as gentle a way as we have ever seen it 
put. 

Now Galli-Curei is going to sing ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly.’’ There is only one thing that we 
ever could imagine that was funnier than an 
Italian ‘‘Cio-Cio San’’ and that is an Italian 
‘“Pinkerton.’’ 

We observe that the department of agricul- 
ture issues a monthly weather, crop and mar- 
ket report; but we assume it is like other 
government reports, and in 1922 will tell us 
what the weather was in 1919. 

The Chicago Building Trades council, in 
lately (lately being the right word) rejecting 


the Landis award, evidently believes that the . 


only arbitrator that anyone is bound to re- 
spect is the arbitrator who is entirely on your 
side. 

Wages in the ship yards have been reduced 
15 to 30 percent, but no one should knock 
the ship yards on that account. It was the 
ship yards, you will remember, who did for 
a tew of our prominent pugilists individually 
what Mr. Wilson was unable to do for us all 
collectively. 

De Valera’s resignation reminds us of the 
time that the late Clay Clement, the actor, 
resigned from the Press Club and then came 
to us confidentially and told us if there was 
any danger of the resignation being accepted, 
please to withdraw it. 


Retail training schools are to be established 
at the universities of Washington and Min- 
nesota, and we are wondering who will occupy 
the chair of lumber. We feel pretty sure 
that it won’t be the dealer who occupies a 
chair in his office all the while. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—yYelling at the top 
of his voice, a man rushed into the baleony 
of the ballroom of the Pantlind Hotel today, 
pulled a rope from his pocket, tied it to the 
railing, shinned down to the floor below, 
made his way to the speakers’ table and, in- 
forming us that he was from the good. old 
sawmill town of Muskegon, reminded us of 
happenings of our youth that we thought had 
been forgotten and forgiven long ago. It was 
the Grand Rapids Rotary Club’s way of wel- 
coming this department to western Michigan 
again. Many prominent lumbermen were 
present to add éclat to the occasion. 


La Crosse, Wis.—For twenty, yes thirty, 
years La Crosse has meant much to us, as it 
must to all lumbermen, as a part of the lum- 
ber history of the country, and some day we 
hoped to visit it. We did tonight, as the 
guest of the Funk family, but we got in at 
6:00 and left at 11:00, and didn’t see a Jum- 
berman. But we have no doubt that the 
genus is still extant hereabouts, and _per- 
haps we shall have better luck some other 
time, 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—While in town we dropped 
in to see Bill Stayer and found him humped over 
the program for the next annual at Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 8, 9 and 10 of the Pennsylvania Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 
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511 Leeust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 


or to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Bogs 
Chicago, til. New York, N. 
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31 Central Street, 


Timber Estimating 


Maps and Reports carefully prepared. 
Preliminary Cruises, or Detailed Esti- 
mates, as required. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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PITTSBURGH 








NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
‘BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


WHITE. PINE 
HEMLOCK, 





ALSO | Yellow Pine 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 











Wholesale Lumber 


YELLOW PINE 





HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HAH ULEL 
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SMA 








Gist 





301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
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White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 











BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,”’ just published. 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. 
A book no lumberman should miss. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisber, 


trated in color. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Here is ‘‘the 
singing heart-winning 
Illus- 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 
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Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars,Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 


Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 























: White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 
..€%, Denver 
* San Francisco 


No. 1 
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Australians Interested in Dry Kilns 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Nov. 19.—H. D. 
Tiemann, the inventor of the drying kiln process 
that bears his name, is now in Australia, at pres- 
sent in Melbourne, the guest of the State Govern- 


ment of Victoria. The principal object in getting 
Mr. Tiemann out from the States was to advise 
the Government on the system of drying kilns in- 
stalled, or projected, at the Newport Railway work- 
shops in that State. The Government has in view 
the expenditure of much money in the establish- 
ment of drying kilns, and it wants to avoid waste 
on ineffective processes, The Government of Vic- 
toria is one of the most conservative in Australia 
—not conservative in the reactionary sense, but 
careful and wise in contradistinction to other gov- 
ernments in Australia, and this is amply testified 
by the fact that its taxation and its indebtedness 
per head are the lowest in the Commonwealth. Its 
neighboring Government, New South Wales, has 
imposed very great burdens of taxation upon its 
people—but there a socialistic Government is in 
power, and numerous State concerns swallow up 
immense sums of money for very little public bene- 
fit. Mr. Tiemann is being received in Australia 
with the proper amount of attention and interest 
that so expert a man deserves, and great things 
are expected from his visit. As Western Australia 
has now for some time been experimenting along 
similar lines—and on the Tiemann principle—she 
very naturally wants Mr. Tiemann to come over 
here before he returns to the States, and arrange- 
ments are being directed to that end. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated that even Australian 
hardwoods will properly season in these kilns in a 
few weeks’ time, and some beautiful furniture has 
been made from lumber that was in the green log 
scarcely two months before. 


To meet the demand for lumber preservation as 
much as possible some Australian sawmillers are 
testing plywood manufacture from certain of their 
hardwoods, and logs have been sent to New York to 
be treated at plywood works there to see how they 
stand the tests. Some such test was carried out a 
few years ago, but from big baulks; now logs 
have been sent, as these are said to be more easily 
treated. With such a craze as exists today for 
plywood in many branches of carpentry and furni- 
ture work the sawmillers think that they should 
profit by it if their lumber will stand up to the 
requirements. : 


The acute trouble between the Government of 
Western Australia and its conservator of forests, 
C. E. Lane Poole, has led to the latter’s retire- 
ment rather earlier than was expected. He quitted 
the Government’s service a fortnight ago, and it is 
now announced that he has secured the post of 
commissioner for forests to the Commonwealth, 
and will proceed to Papua, New Guinea, which is 
under mandate to the Commonwealth, and carry 
out a thoro investigation of the timber resources 
of that region. His salary is said to be just about 
double what he was paid in Western Australia, so 
that he has fared better by going farther. While 
Mr. Lane Poole has undoubtedly transformed the 
forest department of the big lumber State of Aus- 
tralia, and let in light where but chaos existed, 
he has not shown quite that regard for the com- 
mercial aspect of the department as was expected 
of him, and has rather run to extremism in ideal- 
ism. On the one hand the big lumber interests 
have much capital involved in their undertakings 
which necessitates big earnings and big outputs; 
on the other hand, the Government is confronted 
with the absolute necessity of plenty of revenue. It 
is hopelessly behind in its finances, with taxation 
at the apex, and sources of revenue had to be 
broadened, not narrowed, which was the danger 
of some of Mr. Poole’s projects. As a whole the 
people were with Mr. Poole in his desire to con- 
serve the forests, but they realized that too much 
conservation meant diminished industry, dimin- 


ished revenue for the Government and its railroads, 


and early stagnation for a big farming and indus- 
trial community. So idealism and necessity con- 
flicted too much for amicable settlement, hence 
Mr. Poole’s departure. 


Net long ago a cargo of over 1,000,000 feet of 
Oregon pine was lost by a vessel foundering when 
not far from the coast of Australia. Now a simi- 
lar cargo has been lost off the New Zealand coast, 
where the S.S. Perth, an Australian owned steamer, 
has broken her back on a reef out from the port 
of Greymouth. The loss.of two such big cargoes 
will be serious, but reports say that they bore the 
usual marine insurances. 

The cry is still going on that Pacific and Baltic 
woods are playing havoc with the Australian saw- 
millers’ internal trade, and certainly the prospect 





is still far from cheerful, altho reports incline to 
an upward tendency, with everything conducive to 
a fairly good revival shortly after Christmastide, 
when the full harvest results will be known and 
the big wool sales have told their tale of wealth. 
Australia has not for long had such a favorable 
year for weather, and the wheat yield will be 
large. Under the conditions that prevailed last 
year this would have meant an immense accretion 
of wealth, but the world’s parity is not what it 
was. Notwithstanding wheat pools, which fixed an 
f. o. b. price of just on $2 per bushel for wheat, 
the pools are finding it hard to maintain their 
ground in face of a public clamor for a reduction. 

It does seem something of an outrage in a land 
of wheat to have to pay 12 cents for a 2-pound 
loaf, where for sometime after the war began it 
was only 5 cents. One State—South Australia— 
is selling her wheat for $1.12 per bushel, which 
fact leads business and commercial people to look 
for a substantial drop in the cost of living soon. 
The latest Government figures show a drop of 5 
percent, and each month it is falling. 


Mexican Outlook Improved 


The economic sftuation in Mexico seems to be 
somewhat improved since last reported upon, ac- 
cording to a cablegram to the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Richard M. Connell at Mexico City. The industrial 
depression continues, however, and the amount of 
unemployment is slightly increasing. 

Exchange fluctuated during the first twenty-three 
days in December between 48 and 49%. Gold is 
easier, the present rate being 48%. Loan money 
continues very tight, with bank interest rates at an 
average of 18 percent. The exchange flurry which 
occurred during the period between Dec. 13 and 16 
passed quickly and the situation easily adjusted it- 
self. Deposits seem to be steady, but collections 
are difficult, and the situation in this regard is 
probably worse than last month. The disappear- 
ance of gold is encouraging hoarding among in- 
vestors. The expected payment of oil export taxes 
resulted in an accumulation of gold in bank vaults. 
The situation is now relieved, especially since the 


‘production tax for November is being paid, largely 


with gold brought from the United States. 

The gold stock of the Republic is estimated upon 
good authority to be between ninety-eight and one 
hundred million pesos, about forty-five million of 
which are in banks, twenty-five million hoarded, 
and thirty million pesos actually circulating. Some 
border and coast points report discount on silver 
of 5 percent, but the rate at Mexico City remains 
1¥% percent. 

Imports are decreasing while exports remain al- 
most stationary. Oil exports in November ap- 
proximate sixteen million barrels. There are gen- 
erally large overstocks of imported merchandise 
still on hand and the demand is very light, many 
concerns having reported their December business 
thus far to be the lightest of any month this year 
in spite of the holiday demand, which is not up to 
expectation. 

Freight congestion at the ports and on the rail- 
ways has been completely alleviated. The rail- 
ways are looking for business and freight rates on 
merchandise entering Mexico thru Juarez have been 
reduced 15 to 40 percent. 

Industrial unrest and unemployment are increas- 
ing. It is estimated that there are forty-thousand 
unemployed in the entire country. Threatened la- 
bor disturbances on the railways have been over- 
come, but a strong Government labor program in- 
volving a participation in profits has been proposed, 
to be effective in 1922. 

The November oil production revenue has been 
approximately four and one-half million pesos. 


Chilean Conditions More Favorable 

The progress of the Washington Conference and 
the rise of European exchange in New York, to- 
gether with the improvement in copper, have had 
a favorable effect in Chile, according to a cable re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. Business 
sentiment indicates that the time is approaching 
when raw products will be more in demand. In- 
ternal and foreign trade is dull, but on a more 
sound basis, and it is considered that this trade is 
improving slowly. Exports are moderate, altho 
agricultural exports are encouraging and are ex- 
pected to increase following the harvest. Imports 
are practically limited to food, and material for in- 
dustries and transportation. 

*A great obstacle to business recovery in Peru has 
been removed thru a loan of 100,000 Peruvian 
pounds to be used in meeting fiscal needs, The 
Peruvian Government’s financial program includes 
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a large external loan and the establishment of a 
new bank of issue and rediscounts in which definite 
progress is now expected. An encouraging factor 
in the exchange situation is seen in the agreement 
reached on December 24 between the local banks 
and the Government. Exchange lately has re- 
mained steadily around $3.52. Scarcity of money 
and continued high retail prices are responsible for 
the small amount of business now being trans- 
acted. Reports of battles between Government 
troops and rebels in the Iquitos district are much 
exaggerated. These conditions do not affect busi- 
ness except in small isolated districts. 


Heavy Increase in B. C. Exports 

VANCOUVER, B. C,, Jan. 9.—The year 1921 will 
be memorable because of the initial development 
on a large scale of lumber shipments to the 
Orient, which business seems to have established 
itself on a solid footing. Japan has been order- 
ing lumber at such a rate that sawmill interests 
of the Province, especially those whose mills en- 
joy the advantage of tidewater location, have come 
to regard Japan’s entrance into the lumber market 
as the salvation of the industry during 1921. Cer- 
tain it is that without the Japanese constant 
demand for big timbers many mills whose main 
concern is export trade would have found it better 
policy to close down than to remain in operation. 

According to an estimate made last week, the 
aggregate of overseas shipments of lumber from 
British Columbia in 1921 was 164,000,000 feet, as 
compared with a grand total of 89.792,000 feet 
in 1920. The figures themselves give a_ better 
description than anything else of the growth of 
British Columbia’s foreign trade in lumber. That 
it will continue is evidenced by the fact that 
Australia, South Africa and the United Kingdom, 
to cite only three countries, have been buying less 
than their normal requirements, due to financial 
conditions, and they are likely to get back in the 
buying column on an extensive scale this year. 
Japan will stay in the market for some time, if 
present indications are true. 


Much Japanese Business Ahead 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—During the week suc- 
ceeding the holidays Oriental business, particularly 
with Japan, has been flat. The reason is seasonal, 
being found in the custom of the Oriental busi- 
ness houses to require an annual cleaning up of 
accounts. With the holidays there is always a 
lull for a week or ten days, and January is uni- 
formly a dull month. All Japanese banks have 
been closed until today. Local exporters are able 
to see quite a volume of Japanese business ahead, 
and have already begun to file numerous cables. 
Export mills are loaded with business, since a 
large quantity of lumber has been bought but re- 
mains unshipped. Steamer space has practically 
all been taken for ninety days, the greater part 
being on the current rate of $16, but some on 
full charter at a figure approximating $14. 


Views Export Outlook Conservatively 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 9.—Foreign trade condi- 
tions and the outlook for exports of lumber and 
logs to Europe from the United States are viewed 
with marked conservatism by Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, this city. Mr. Dickson sees indications 
of improvement and takes the view that the change 
for the better will continue, but he also warns 
against expecting a boom and discourages any and 
all shipping on consignment. This is the way he 
sees the situation : 


The feeling among American hardwood export- 
ers, a8 universally expressed by them, is that 1921 
has been a very unsatisfactory year. It is true 
that Jan. 1, 1922, finds the hardwood export trade 
in a much better condition than it was a year 
ago, but the last twelve months have nevertheless 
been a very disappointing and even disastrous 
eriod to a large proportion of the exporters. It 
as been a year of unfulfilled promises; the United 
Kingdom market has been spotty and irregular, 
and the continental markets have been practically 
dead. It may be truthfully said, however, that 
the prospects for a fairly satisfactory business dur- 
ing 1922 are evident; general trade conditions in 
the United Kingdom are slowly improving, and 
hand in hand with this there are indications of a 
gain in demand for American hardwoods. 

It is to be regretted that the same can not be 
said of the continental markets. Indications are 
that it will be some time before there is any 
marked revival in the call for American hardwoods 
in any of the continental countries. 

British: dock reports show quite an expansion in 
arrivals of American woods, and a large percent- 
age of the réceipts is on firm orders. Some con- 
signment shipments are still going over, but they 
are small as compared with the firm order business. 
During December several big auction sales were 
held in London, which were well attended, and 
prices were satisfactory from a British standpoint 
at least, the better parcels being disposed of at 
what were termed acceptable returns. Competi- 


tion was quite active at these sales, and it is 
therefore evident that buyers are beginning to 
realize that prices have reached rock bottom and 
that the purchasers can afford to take a chance 
on putting American lumber into their yards. 

There is apparently an increasing activity in 
the demand for the better grades of American 
hardwoods in practically all the United Kingdom 
ports, tho nothing has developed to warrant the 
supposition that anything like a boom may be 
looked for. The most that can be said is that 
business is improving and that the demand for 
American woods will continue to make headway 
slowly until the general state of the markét is 
normal again. 

The advance in mill prices of some of the better 
grades has somewhat retarded the buying in any- 
thing like large quantities; buyers are cautious 
and are placing orders only for such stocks as are 
needed to replenish depleted supplies. Purchasers 
are apparently satisfied to restrict themselves to 
their immediate requirements, and there is an 
absence of speculative transactions. 

American exporters should use extreme caution. 
Slashing of prices on firm order business and 
heavy consignment shipments will seriously affect 
the future. The trade in the United Kingdom is 
going thru the “nursing” period, and it is always 
well to be cautious during such periods. 


The West Coast Export Market 


San FRAncisco, Cauir., Jan. 7—New business 
is light, as is usual at this time of year, but 
the Douglas fir mills are still busy filling orders 
for Japan and China. The outlook for business 
with Australia is considered more encouraging, 
altho there is very little doing at present. The 
west coast of South America has been quiet on 
account of the financial situation, but is now 
waking up. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. sold 5,000,000 feet during the week. They 
have some good inquiries for future business. Japan 
and China are buying fair quantities. 

The Redwood Export Co. finds business quiet, 
but the usual volume of shipments is expected to 
Australia during the year. Japan has taken a 
little redwood and there is some probability that 
more business will be placed during 1922. 


Lumber Shipments Thru Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 9.—Two lumber shipments 
were made to foreign ports from Savannah, and 
several to domestic ports, during the week ended 
Jan. 5. Twelve thousand feet of gum went to 
Spain and the following parcel to Great Britain: 
Pine, 229,000 feet; cypress, 10,000, and gum, 10,- 
000 feet. The following quantities were sent to 
domestic ports: New York, 204,000 feet; Phila- 
delphia, 190,000 feet; Boston, 7,000 feet. 


Economic Conditions in Europe 


The general economic and financial situation 
in the Netherlands is reported as growing worse 
according to cable advices to the Department of 
Commerce. Business failures during the last year 
are nearly double the failures reported during 
1920. Unemployment as a result of the industrial 
and financial depression continues to be a most 
serious problem. ‘Tax returns for November show 
a decline of over 2,500,000 florins as compared 
with the same month of last year, in spite of the 
fact that the present taxation average is reported 
as approximately 50 percent on gross income. 
November trade returns show an unfavorable trade 
balance of 69,000,000 florins. Total imports dur- 
ing the first 11 months of last year are given as 
2,000,000,000 florins, while exports during the 
same period totaled 1,300,000,000 florins. 

The Belgian industrial revival is being main- 
tained in spite of the usual slackening of business 
due to annual stock taking and a somewhat 
smaller holiday trade than is usual at this season. 
Unemployment shows a considerable decrease, par- 
ticularly in the metal industries. A favorable fea- 
ture is that many mills are working on orders for 
the export trade. The situation in the window 
glass industry. is even more favorable. Coal pro- 
duction for October registers an increase of 30,- 
000 tons over the previous month. The retail 
price index, which has been steadily advancing 
since July, remains stationary. This is probably 
due to the recent appreciation in the Belgian franc. 
American traders in Belgium have indicated their 
belief in the stability of Belgian industry by their 
increasing interest in trade promotion activities. 

Financial conditions remain extremely difficult 
in Spain. The issue of short term notes on Nov. 
4 realized only 25 percent of new money, and the 
Spanish Government authorized a new issue on 
Jan. 1. The uncertainty caused by the high rates 
of the new tariff due to come into effect on Jan. 
15 is still furnishing an effective deterrent of busi- 
ness activities generally. Altho important com- 
mercial agreements have lately been concluded 
with Norway and Czechoslovakia, trade with 
France has declined in view of the recent break 
in commercial relations with that country. 











Why Buy From Us? 


Better values 
is our answer. 


We know 


from experi- 
ence that the 
way to attract 
buyers and keep 
them coming 
back is to stress 
values — and 
that’s what 

we're doing qh 


on our 





Cypress, tea: Pine, 


Hardwoods 


“We couldn’t do business without custom- 
ers”, says Our star salesman, U. R. Moneys- 
worth, “so it’s up to us to keep them satis- 
fied”. Rotary Cut Veneers a specialty. 


Ask us for quotations. 
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- More Winter Sales — 
2 can be made by dealers who carry 
good stocks of our 3%” and 3%”. 


rextureD OAK 
FLOORING 


It is the kind of flooring that interests = 
home owners who are going to replace old = 
softwood floors with Oak flooring because = 
it possesses individual characteristics. Try : 
an L.C.L. or carlot today. 


We also manufacture Beech Flooring. 
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Perfection Brand 











never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
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TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
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Red Oak licited. 
Peel Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash 


Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 
Straight or 19 Dimension, Siding, 
MixedCars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., '*ctso" 


Baldwin __ Hardwood 
LumberCo. | Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, P 0 P L AR 


CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 








Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 











. Lincoln County ») 


Lumber Go. Manufacturers of 
Brookhaven, BAND SAWN 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Co. 


Mississippi 




















L Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 5! 
inhi ata | 


MICHIGAN : 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soociatioe in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
ASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sah Doors, Blinds, Window <a Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
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00 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 15M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
00 M 6-4 No. 
00 M 6-4 No. 























1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
2 Common Write for Quotations. 


Mais Oe, PLATEN - FOX a 
17 Iron ~ Mich. 1329 sm ay oe Bldg. 17 


Michigan Hard Maple Brr° 


\4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & so gl 
— Aid; 5:4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a ee meee Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberm Price postpaid, bount 
in ——e $8.50. AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN SAW SWAGES 

E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., popu- 
larly known as “The Sliver Steel Saw People” 
and the sole manufacturers of the Pribnow swage, 
have put on the market a new roller bearing swage 
which will be exceedingly interesting to the saw 
filer. 

The roller-bearing feature embodied in the new 
Atkins Pribnow swage for heavy duty work, as 
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The New Atkins Pribnow Swage 


shown in the sectional engraving, has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the swage. 

A great reduction of the friction on the die per- 
mits it to act with great precision, thus producing 
the strongest possible working corner with the ex- 
penditure of much less energy than is required to 
operate any other swage. 

The roller-bearing, as shown in illustration, is 
placed between the eccentric die bushing and the 
swage block. As the die revolves forward under 
pressure the rollers (HSI) travel with the die bear- 
ing. The cage (HS) is loosely mounted so as to 
travel with the rollers and hold them in place. 
The rollers travel forward more when under pres- 
sure than they do on the reverse stroke of the die 
lever; so all the rollers come under pressure simul- 
taneously, which insures an even wear on all the 

















The Location of Roller Bearing 


rollers and also eliminates the dead drag of the die 
bearings in the swage block, thus insuring long life 
to the die bearing and the swage block. 

The swage die (WI) has four working corners 
running from end to end. The die is mounted ina 
pair of eccentric bushings (WWI) above center, 
so that the working edge in use has a perfect clear- 
ance with no dead drag over the finished part of 
tooth, thus allowing the die to swage clear thru 
and produce a strong working corner with the least 
possible waste of steel. The roller-bearing feature 
does not add to the weight of the swage nor does 
it weaken the swage block, but adds to the efficiency 
of the swage and it is claimed that the saving 
effected in the wear of the saw is of great im- 
portance. It is a well known fact that a large 
die, while it puts up the strongest working corner, 
is hard to operate, and especially when a larger 
sleeve revolving with the die is used. This obstacle 
is entirely overcome by the roller-bearing. 
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BULLETIN ON CARRIAGE FEEDS 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has recently issued a new bulletin 
known as No. 1722, entitled ‘Carriage Feeds,” 
which illustrates and describes the Allis-Chalmers 
twin engine carriage feed for sawing very long or 
heavy logs. It is also preferable in sawing logs 


of a wide range of lengths on account of the con- 
siderable saving of steam. The bulletin consists 
of sixteen pages, with twelve illustrations depict- 
ing the construction and application of the Allis- 
Chalmers twin engine carriage feed. 


NEW BAND SAW FOR GENERAL USE 

In the Type V-4 band resaw shown in the ac- 
companying illustration the P. B. Yates Machine 
Co., of Beloit, Wis., has produced a machine de- 
signed to meet the demand for a medium capacity 
resaw. Special care has been taken by the maker 
to embody in the machine only features that in 
practical operation have proved to be satisfactory. 

The machine is of double column construction 
and is provided with individual gear drive for 
each feed roll, insuring a full bearing regardless 
of roll opening. The friction drive formerly used 
and found unsatisfactory has been replaced with a 
belt driven variable feed device, which eliminates 
the power wastage, frequent replacements and 
other annoyances of the friction drive. 

For the occasional running of wide stock the 
feed rolls can be opened up to 22 inches; but the 
machine is not designed for running wide stock 








Yates 


Type V-4 Band Saw Made by P. B. 
Machine Co. 


continuously, being suited for installation where 
general utility is the requisite in a band saw. 
Further details regarding this machine may be 


obtained on request from the manufacturer. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH ONE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 9.—Merritt Rogers, 
treasurer of the Wood Mosaic Co., who started 
with the MacLean interests at Bedford and 
Cloverdale, Ind., before the old Hugh MacLean 
Lumher Co. was divided into three organiza- 
tions in the ’90s, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the Wood Mosaie (o., with a 
turkey dinner at his home in New Albany last 
week, there being eighteen covers laid. 

Mr. Rogers is one of the best known timber 
buyers in the middle West, and is well known 
from Memphis to Chicago. He produced a let- 
ter, dated June 3, 1899, from W. A. MacLean, 
then and still president of the Wood Mosaic Co., 
relative to how to spend about $1,000 in buying 
logs. That was a big sum in those days, and it 
brought out the first written instructions that 
Mr. Rogers remembers receiving from the head 
of the company, most orders in those days be- 
ing verbal. 

All of the department heads and officers at- 
tended the dinner, and presented Mr. Rogers 
with a fine watch chain and Knight Templar 
emblem as a little token of esteem. Among 
those present at the dinner were Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Hays, W. A. Mac- 
Lean, H. H. Barclay, H. C. Hobbs, W. H. Day, 
Joe J. Egan, C. F. Anderson, Stuart MacLean, 
E. A. Minnick, I. P. Flynn, Charles Deatrick, 
Miss Mary Clark, N. H. Whitehead and H. R. 
Pickens. 
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R B Roller Bolsters Prove Essential 


We are operating R B roller bolsters on all our 
trucks and find them most satisfactory. They are 
very substantially built and really ought to give 
almost indefinite wear. They are made of steel 
and we find them most satisfactory. In fact, I 
do not see how we could operate without some- 
thing of this character. In handling our loads we 
use two old wagons, the wheels of which we have 
had cut down to be the same height as our trucks, 
and on these wagons we have mounted two steel 
“TI” beams on each side and then put on three 
rollers very similar to the R B rollers. We gen- 
erally put a little platform in between these roll- 
ers, Which makes it easy for our yardmen to stand 
when loading. Practically all of our heavy mate- 
rial for hauling by our big 3-ton trucks we load 
on this wagon. 

All of our trucks, as explained above, are 
equipped with R B roller bolsters, and they back 
up to our wagon loaded with lumber and it is a 
very easy process by turning the crank to load the 
lumber on to the truck; in ‘fact the operation does 
not take three minutes. We throw a big chain 
around the load, and it is ready to leave. In most 
cases, where it is a straight load of boxing or di- 
mension, when it reaches the job the driver turns 
the crank and rolls the load to the ground. After 
it is tilted with one end on the ground, the driver 





biggest trucks: of course this means we have a 
lot of places delivery to which takes only fifteen 
to twenty minutes. I might cite you this as one 
case: 

Country Club is a district here in this city about 
nine miles from our yard, in which there is a 
great deal of building, and we sell quite a bit of 
lumber in this district. If to haul a load of lum- 
ber from our yard to this district, we started at 
7 o’clock in the morning loading a team, it would 
be until 4 o’clock in the afternoon making the 
round trip of eighteen miles; furthermore, the team 
would be “all in” when it got back. From 2,300 
to 2,500 feet would be a good load for one team, 
but on our truck we haul from 3,000 to 3,500 feet 
and we can easily make four loads, and sometimes 
five loads, in a day to this same district. 

This gives you some idea of the quantity of lum- 
ber our trucks can handle, and the time it takes 
to deliver it. From this you can draw your own 
conclusions as to the relative expense of a team 
and a truck, to say nothing of the service you are 
rendering your customer. 

We used to have eight teams. Now we are down 
to one team, which we use mostly in hauling lum- 
ber around the yard and on short hauls, especially 
where the roads are bad. We operate, besides the 
one team, six trucks, two 1-ton Fords, two 2-ton 

















The above illustration shows one of the White trucks of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. receiving 
a load of lumber from a pick-up wagon. This method is rendered possible by the use of R B 
roller bolsters. Attention is also directed to the careful way in which lumber is piled in the 
yard. It is to be noted that all of the 2-inch stock has a cross piece every five courses, keeping 
the piles in good shape and making it easy to inventory correctly 


then generally puts underneath a stake or small 2x4 
so that when the truck is pulled out from under and 
the load dropped it is easy to get the chain out 
from under the load. You can see that this makes 
very rapid loading and unloading, which is a large 
item on a big $5,000 truck. In other words, you 
want just as little lost motion as possible. 


Of course you can not load lath and shingles in 
this manner, but there is a great percentage of 
our stock that we can and do load and unload in 
this way. 

As to the expense of operating trucks, I am not 
the one to give you the information. I have come 
to the conclusion, after the use of trucks for about 
eight or nine years, that you can not do without 
them in the city, especially where you have only 
one yard and cover a pretty large territory. Our 
yard happens to be located on almost the east side 
of Kansas City, and sometimes I think all our 
business is on the extreme south side of the city. 

Of course the bulk of our business is in and 
around the city proper, altho we do a lot of busi- 
hess with suburban homes and farms, as we have 
good rock roads in and around the city. The 
fact is, we could not nearly cover the city and take 
care of our trade and contractors unless we oper- 
ated trucks to give them service as the other 
yards do 

We have a switch in the center of our yard where 
we can unload our cars very economically, and 
after we get the load on wheels the difference of 
fifteen to thirty or forty minutes does not make 
very much difference in delivering. The big ex- 
pense is at the yard, loading and unloading and 
Piling lumber. We can reach most any point in 
the city in less than one hour’s time with our 


GMCs, and two 3-ton Whites. We use our two 
Whites for heavy hauling and in busy seasons we 
keep them going from morning to night. The 
GMCs take smaller loads and often mixed loads. 

We do not use the rollers on the Fords, as we 
do not think it practical, as most of the loads the 
Fords carry are mixed orders of anywhere from 
three to ten orders and rollers would neither help 
to load nor unload orders of this character. 

Our heavy trucks depreciate 25 percent a year 
on our books. Some companies, I think, depreciate 
as high as 33%, percent, but I might give you an 
illustration how we came out on this: 

We had a 4-ton Peerless we operated for seven 
years. We paid $4,000 for the truck. We de- 
preciated this truck at the rate of $1,000 a year. 
At the end of four years it did not stand us a 
cent, so we had three year’s operation out of it 
without any further depreciation. ‘Then we gr 
it in for a new truck and we were allowed $1,5 
for the truck as first payment on the price of ae 
new one. 

[The above gives the experience of the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., in truck 
operation as related by J. N. Daniels, secretary of 
the company. Prompt loading and unloading of 
trucks means a great deal, and determines whether 
it is going to be economical to operate trucks. A 
truck standing idle is not earning money for any- 
body, but a truck moving at a proper rate of speed 
is a mighty good investment. Therefore, the use of 
R B roller bolsters, which by the way are made 
by the R B Co., Kansas City, Mo., is rapidly grow- 
ing in the lumber industry. Invented by a lum- 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
—  . 


FB! Oak, Ash, Gum, 
in 22 Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


The uniform quality 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 


BLANKS: — Lumber Co., Inc. 








Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak & Gum 


Mixed Cars if Desired. 


LATHROP LUMBER CO. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 














FLORIDA 
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We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 
In the Heart = millwork and grades. 





of the best 
Cypress District Burton suerte 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. Qpress Cg of Florida 





Perry, Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











| Cummer Gypress Go. } 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City : 


“eee 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 
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insist upon having 100% 
value in the structural ma- 
terial they buy. The best 
way to supply this demand 
is to specify the kind cut 
from genuine 


LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


Our mills can fur- 
nish anything you 
need on short no- 
tice. They also 
cut large quantities 
of Railroad andCar 
Material, Heavy 
Ties, Box and Crat- 
ing stock. 














Tell us your needs. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 


H. D. Foote A. G. Barnhart 








W. EE. Small Mfé¢. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Shoe Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 
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EX 
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H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


2x4’s 
Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and ¥% Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 tol6’ 














Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








a LET. US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 


berman, they are especially designed to meet the 
needs of lumbermen, are easy to install and give 
excellent results. 

Where lath and shingles are loaded on boards 2 
inches thick, it is possible to treat the loads just 
the way an ordinary load is treated, altho of 
course the driver later has to return and bring the 
2-inch boards back to the yard. However, it does 
not take long to load lath and shingles. 


ae 









EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 10..—Trade has been a little slow with the 
hardwood lumber manufacturers since the first of 


the year, altho there has been some increase in 
inquiries. The auto trade is picking up some- 
what and furniture manufacturers believe that they 
will be in the market for considerably more lumber 
during the next few months. Table, desk and 
chair manufacturers express the opinion that their 
trade will be much better after the semiannual 
furniture market. Lumber prices are holding firm 
and stocks of certain grades are reported quite low. 
The hardwood mills are either closed down or are 
being operated on part time. The retail lumber 
trade has been rather slow for several weeks. Box 
manufacturers say that their trade has been hold- 
ing up quite well. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co. and 
president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, will 
leave within a few days for a trip thru the south- 
ern States and will inspect the company’s stave 
mills in Tennessee. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan. 9.—A scarcity of hemlock lath is facing 
builders in Wisconsin, but those sawmills now 
operating are coming to the rescue, and for im- 
mediate needs kiln dried lath are being offered. 
An unusual turnout was made by the Oelhafen 
sawmill at Tomahawk, which took a contract for 
two carloads of pine lath for stucco work. The 
lath were made from short length pine boards, one 
inch thick and of mixed grades. The keen demand 
for air dried pine lath for this purpose brought a 
price which made sawing from boards profitable. 

Building and loan associations report that the 
amount of building, especially of residences, planned 
for this spring is far greater than building and 
loan associations can finance. 

The new sawmill of the Standard Manufacturing 
Co. at Appleton, Wis., will be ready to begin opera- 
tions Feb. 1. Enough logs have been delivered by 
farmers to keep the plant busy for some time. The 
sawmill of the Diamond Lumber Co. reopened Tues- 
day morning and the outlook is so encouraging that 
logging operations will be continued during the 
summer. Seventy-five men are employed. Heavy 
shipments of logs have been received. The Kau- 
kauna Lumber Co.’s electrically driven sawmill at 
Kaukauna, Wis., looks for the biggest season’s 
lumber cut in its history. The company has started 
its sawmill and is well stocked with logs. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 10.—Hardwood demand is better, inquiries 
being more active. Prices are firm to stronger, 
as production is light. While many mills are plan- 
ning to start shortly, there is a good deal of water 
in the South and some mills are short of cash to 
produce lumber. 

Prices quoted show quartered oak, FAS, $140@ 
145 ; common, $70@75; plain oak, $110 and $55@ 
60; poplar, $110@155 for FAS; common, $55; 
walnut, FAS, $250; selects, $175; and common, 
$105. Plain red gum, $110; quartered, $115; sap, 
$50. Ash, $85; common, $55. 

Col. C, C. Mengel, of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
predicts that lumber business in 1922 will be 
much better than in 1921. Mr. Mengel stated that 
considerable foreign trade had been developed in 
the last four months, England having begun to buy 
hardwoods freely, while France has also started 
to purchase. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club, after meeting 
for some weeks at the Seelbach Hotel, has switched 
its meeting place to the Pendennis Club, where 
it will probably stay until the summer outings 
begin. The club is meeting weekly and finding 
plenty of important matters to discuss. At the last 
weekly meeting general reports were very opti- 
mistic. 

The Louisville division of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association has grown so rapidly that 
the local office has again been enlarged, additional 
floor space having been secured. The organization 
will hold its annual meeting probably on Feb. 7. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to Mobile and southern 


Mr. Daniels brings out clearly in his statement 
the manner in which truck operation renders it 
possible for a company to maintain its service and 
hold its customers. Incidentally, he also em- 
phasizes very strongly the great saving in time 
that a truck makes when fairly long hauls are 
necessary. All in all, Mr. Daniels’ statement re- 
garding truck operation is unusually interesting 
and valuable.—EbITonr. ] 





points, and reports that quite a large number of 
mills are planning to start producing shortly, altho 
shortage of money will hold some of them down. 

Harry Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, re- 
ports that the company has more business on its 
books than for twelve months, as veneers are be- 
ginning to move freely again. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 9.—By far the greater part of the demand 
for hardwoods in this section is coming from the 
industries. Furniture factories continue to in- 
crease their production and slight increases have 
been noted in box output. Automobile body plants 
and the music factories report that business is very 
slow. During the last week there have been some 
inquiries from railroads, which lead the distributers 
here to believe that early spring will see a consid- 
erable volume of railroad repair work being done. 
Stocks in retail yards are low and the retailers 
are planning to begin increasing them during the 
next month in preparation for spring. Prices show 
no change. 

George E. Mullen, of Indianapolis, and W. 8. 
Hermansen, of Wausau, Wis., have recently organ- 
ized a wholesale and commission lumber business 
under the name of the Hermansen-Mullen Lumber 
Co. They will handle all kinds of northern and 
southern hardwoods, cypress, southern pine, red- 
wood, fir, spruce, western hemlock and west Coast 
shingles. Mr. Mullen has been in the commission 
business in this city for several years, handling cy- 
press and hardwoods and specializing in Indiana 
stock. Mr. Hermansen has had fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in the lumber business, at first with large 
Wisconsin and Minnesota mills and later with the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., and 
in January, 1920, he became sales manager of the 
Cornelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis, then manager 
of its Indianapolis office. For the last several 
months he has been a representative in Indiana and 
North Carolina for the Baker-Matthews Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Mullen and Mr. Her- 
mansen both have a wide acquaintance in the con- 
suming trade and will represent several of the 
large mills of the North, South and West. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan, 11.—Lumbermen are hopeful about’ the 
prospects for business this year, but not inclined 
to be too optimistic. One lumberman says that he 
looks forward to another year of liquidation. He 
fears that this country may be made a dumping 
ground for foreign goods. Another said that he 
looked for a considerably better year in lumber, 
both hardwoods and softwoods, than 1921. Freight 
rates are too high, he said, but are not a big factor. 
Lumber prices have come down without much re- 
gard to freight rates. A third said he expected to 
see much better business in 1922 than in 1921. Ile 
believed that the year was already starting off with 
more vim than 1921 did. Prices will never come 
down to the level of 1913. A member of the south- 
ern pine trade says that the mills are sitting tight 
holding for higher prices. It is stated that St. 
Lou's wholesalers are buying a good deal of stock 
at higher prices than the Buffalo market is willing 
to pay. KF. Chase Taylor left this week for the 
South to look over the southern pine mills in the 
Gulf section in the interest of Taylor & Crate. 
Shirley and Nelson Taylor are also en route south 
and will visit the mills of the company in Missis- 
sippi. William A. Hukill is spending two weeks on 
a business trip to the South. He will visit nu- 
merous mills in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, 
including those of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., and the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. H. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., is on a trip to the South and will 
spend three weeks visiting the mills there. R. D. 
McLean, president of the McLean Mahogany & 
Cedar Co., is spending several weeks on a business 
trip to the West and South and will take in the ex- 
porters’ convention at Cincinnati. 

Frank J. McNeil has been in the Johns Hopkins 
hospital, Baltimore, lately, for a serious operation. 

The twenty members of the extraordinary grand 
jury called by Gov. Miller to hear evidence of 
building material combines in Erie County, follow- 
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ing the examination made by the Lockwood inves- 
tigating committee, reported a few days ago to 
District Attorney Moore. Adjournment is to be 
taken until a decision is made by Justice Pooley 
as to the constitutionality of an amendment to the 
Donnelly antitrust law. 

C. W. Bodge is opening a branch lumber office in 
Syracuse to look after his trade in Central and 
eastern New York. Arrangements are now being 
made by C. Chambers and W. T. Henderson, jr. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Jan. 9.—The furniture factories of Rockford are 
operating at about 90 percent capacity, practi- 
cally the basis on which they operated during the 
last half of 1921. Reports from the various fac- 
tories indicate that there is no immediate promise 
of production being increased. Almost all wood- 
working industries in Rockford are now well stocked 
with lumber and no very active buying is expected 
for some time, for their purchases probably will 
be confined to immediate needs. There is a much 
better feeling apparent in the retail lumber trade. 
Inquiries are numerous and prices generally are 
holding firm. Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of a number of large buildings early in the 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 10.—Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues rather quiet. Orders are being received in 
modest volume for filling-in purposes. Prices are 
well maintained on No. 1 common and better. 
Stocks in these grades are considerably broken. 
The lower grades are moving with comparative 
slowness because of present restrictive freight 
rates. Box factories, and other consuming plants, 
however, are becoming more active. 

Efforts are being made to increase hardwood pro- 
duction. These have met with moderate success re- 
cently, as the weather has been considerably better 
than the average. Heavy rains fell thruout the 
Valley territory during the last twenty-four hours 
and it is questionable how far logging may go. 
Manufacturers generally desire to operate but face 
the shortest log supply in their history. The Val- 
ley Log Loading Co. reports that it loaded only 250 
cars of logs on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lines 
during December. This is far below normal. J. W. 
Idickson, president, says that very few logs are be- 
ing prepared for shipment. 

George O. Friedel, who has been prominently 
identified with the hardwood lumber industry here 


for a number of years, first with his own company 


and then with the DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., 
has associated himself with the C. T. Whitman 
Lumber Co. He is to be in active charge of opera- 
tions for this firm at its mill at Mellville, La., and 
has already left to enter upon his new duties. 

Walker L. Wellford, secretary of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co. and prominently identified with other 
large cooperage firms in the South, says there is no 
cooperage business at present but that he expects 
improvement soon. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 10.—While there is no great activity in the 
local hardwood market, business is better than a 
year ago and inquiries indicate that sales will be 
materially increased within a short time. New 
business for construction requirements is showing 
its seasonable slump, but manufacturers of hard- 
wood building products are busy on old orders. 
Sash, door and interior finish manufacturers in 
Milwaukee say that there is still a good demand, 
considering the season. According to John H. 
Moss, of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., the con- 
tinuing shortage of dwellings promises an active 
market for some years. In the furniture industry 
activity seems to be increasing. Orders for hard- 
wood for car building and repairs have not shown 
any material improvement. Retail lumber busi- 
ness is quiet. Demand from all sources, however, 
continues to deplete stocks, the result being firm 
prices. Reports from logging centers are still un- 
certain, but prospects now are for larger cuts than 
were counted on. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 9.—Hardwood inquiries are numerous. Con- 
cerns making boxes, implements, furniture and 
pianos are expected to be in the market soon. 
Prices are well maintained. Southern pine is show- 
ing more strength and regularity, since a large 
number of transit cars have been disposed of. Con- 
tinued mild weather allows construction work on 
dwellings and apartments to go forward. 

lh). M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., says trade early 
in January was quiet but that prices were well 
maintained. Inquiries were numerous and many 
showed a real desire to buy. 

Fred M. Belden, manager of the Seattle office 
of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, visited the head office early in the year. 
He reports conditions on the Coast improving 
rapidly, with demand gradually expanding. 


James B. Patton, assistant sales manager of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a steady demand 
for hardwoods, with prices holding up firmly. The 
high grades of oak, poplar and chestnut are firmer, 
and the intermediate grades are showing much 
more strength. F, P. Pryor, sales manager, was 
called to Pittsburgh on business recently, while 
H. E. Beverly, assistant sales manager, went to 
Grand Rapids to attend the furniture show. 

E. J. & W. E. Jones, who have been operating 
a millwork business for a number of years, will 
open a general retail yard about March 1. A full 
line of southern pine and other varieties of lum- 
ber will be carried. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports a slightly firmer southern pine 
market. Transit cars have been pretty well cleaned 
up. Longleaf dimension is the strongest item, with 
No. 2 boards stiffening up somewhat. Retail 
stocks are being increased. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Jan. 9.—The usual holiday depression was less 
marked this year owing to the satisfactory volume 
of business received during preceding weeks. De- 
pleted inventories leave the market in a very 
strong position. Owing to curtailed production 
last year, stocks have been reduced 50 percent 
since June 1. The larger part of this decrease is 
in No. 1 common and better grades. There is, in 
fact, a very serious shortage in the higher grades 
thruout the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. Pres- 
ent plans indicate that a large share of the mills 


in this section will be operating before the end of* 


January. Mills already started since New Year’s 
are: Ross & Wentworth and Watson & Richard- 
son, of Bay City, and Salling, Hanson & Co., of 
Grayling. 

Maple flooring manufacturers say business is very 
quiet, altho inquiries promise that demand will 
be exceptionally large. Recent advances are firmly 
held and, with increasing prices for rough lumber, 
further advances in the near future are likely. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 9.—The mills of the Northwestern Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co., of Escanaba, discontinued the 
practice of suspending operations at noon on the 
last day of the week, making a full six days’ week 
instead of five and a half. The force at the veneer 
mill has been quite noticeably increased within 
the last few months. The sawmill of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., Green Bay, which had been closed 
since July, reopened on Thursday. Heavy ship- 
ments of logs have been received and officials are 
optimistic. The mill of the Oconto Lumber Co. 
in Oconto will not start up until March 1. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 11.—For the last week or ten days the lum- 
ber concerns here have been busy with their inven- 
tories and in going over their stocks in prepara- 
tion for spring trade. Stocks are fairly well as- 
sorted. Altho they are not large, it is to be hoped 
that there will not be a serious shortage when 
building opens up. There are indications of more 
active building this year and a brisk demand for 
lumber. There seems to be a firmer tone to the 
market, prices ranging somewhat higher. 


ASK LOWER IMPORT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The American 
Dyewood Co. has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against Atlantic 
Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio and other roads, 
alleging that the carriers involved have failed 
and refused to establish fair and reasonable im- 
port rates on Brazilwood and other imported dye- 
woods, except from Mobile, Ala., to its manufac- 
turing plant at Chester, Pa. It is declared that 
the competitors of complainant enjoy reasonable 
import rates on similar products from south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to their plants. The com- 
mission is asked to award $25,000 reparation, or 
any other sum which it finds reasonable after 
hearing the case. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for oral argu- 
ment Feb. 10 the combined complaints of Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd Co. and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, involving rates on sash, doors 
and millwork. These cases are docketed as Nos. 
6490 and 8819. 

The commission has issued an order permitting 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to in- 
tervene in docket No. 13314—-West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association vs. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Co. et al. 

Oral argument will be heard Feb. 17 in docket 
No. 11701—Willapa Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director 
General as agent Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
et al. 
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Established 


Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


fase MOND, ola 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Len: 
Daily Capacity 75,000 
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Manufacturers 


| Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Chae F.G. a G W. Law, Sec. and Treas 























Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu & @ Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 


YOATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA. 
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RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
( i i1’s 7 


Yellow Pine 
OLDHAM 


can get it for you. 


J. FRANK OLDHAM, Commission Wholesaler, 


Whitney Central Bldg., NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
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SCRAPER TMA, 


HARDWOODS :} 
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[| DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Elm 
Oak 
Ash 
Red Gum 
Sap Gum 

















Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Avaanes Lumber Co. 


Arkansas 
= 

ge Soft @ 
Gray Elm e 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 











Will be pleased to quote. 
lFoster-Latimer 
MELLEN, WIS. [1 mber Go 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


: MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








euce Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Oak tooung 


Hardwoods ‘seu... | 


ey Bahay EI R N. a OAK, 
EL ASH, TU PEL Q,, 
SoCs OPH 
Clark & Sons, Limi- 4 
ied Toronto, Ont. MAPLE, ‘BASSWOOD. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 


q SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 














t Stein American 
selling representa- 
tives for Edward 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and. various: other’ valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather. $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. 

















BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 7.—The song of the saw was heard thru- 


out Bellingham this week. ‘The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills started its cargo mill Jan. 2 with a 
crew of about three hundred men and later in the 
week reopened its sawmills and shingle mills at 
Larson. Men were also taken on at its Alger, 
Marysville and Saxon logging camps and two hun- 
dred are working in them now. Next week this 
number will be increased by 100. Its Skyhomish 
plants will be active again about Jan. 15 if weather 
permits. By the end of January fully two thou- 
sand men will be working in mills and camps in 
this district. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is making exten- 
sive repairs and hopes to resume operation in 
January. Possibly the Siemons Lumber Co. will do 
likewise. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., temporarily idle, will become active again 
soon, says President E. F. Gierin. Its logging 
camp will begin cutting shortly. The Great North- 
ern will put on a logging train on the Skagit 
branch. next week, promising forty-five cars daily 
for the Puget Sound Timber Co. and the O’Neill 
camp. The Allen-Nolte Logging Co. made its first 
log shipments this week. The McCoy-Loggie Tim- 
ber Co., the Chinn Timber Co. and the Christie 
Timber Co. will resume work this month. The 
Wood-Knight Logging Co. has put its first logs 
into Lake Whatcom and the Barker Logging Co., 
on the same lake, will be busy again this month. 
The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Morrison Mill 
Co., the Dodd Lumber Co. and the Pyramid Timber 
& Trading Co. are operating. 

Public expressions of optimism regarding the 
lumber and shingle outlook have been given here 
by Charles F, Nolte, president of the Mogul Log- 
ging Co.; P. C. Peterson, sales manager of the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. ; J. H. Bloedel, 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
and Vice President J. J. Donovan and Secretary 
J. H. Prentice, of the same company. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 7.—There is a very confident feeling in San 
Francisco lumber trade circles. Local buying has 
improved during the last thirty days and retailers 
are expecting to obtain better prices in the near 
future. ‘There is considerable construction work in 
progress in the city and surrounding territory and 
prospects for a good building season. Commission 
men and mill agents report sales to the interior 
yards a little bit quieter during the inventory 
period, and stocks do not move quite so rapidly 
during wet weather. This is only a temporary 
condition. The large volume of Douglas fir and 
redwood business done in California during the 
last year should be exceeded in 1922, as the de- 
mand for housing facilities continues with growing 
population. Deliveries of Jumber by water have 
been slowed down by stormy weather. Rail ship- 
ments are making pretty good time. 

Rumors to the effect that the Hammond Lumber 
Co., of this city, had sold its extensive holdings 
of timber and mills to the Long-Bell interests, of 
Kansas City, originated in a Portland newspaper. 
A. B. Hammond, president of the company, denies 
that any sale has been made. The Hammond 
company has large tracts of Douglas fir in Oregon 
and mills at Astoria and other points. In Cali- 
fornia it has extensive redwood holdings with a 
mill at Eureka, and distributing yards and fac- 
tory at San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., reports a better feeling in the fir market. The 
company has orders ahead and the demand is hold- 
ing up pretty well. All of the steam schooners 
are busy. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s white pine sawmill at 
Weed is again in operation. A good output of 
sash, doors and veneers is being made, with the 
factories working two hours overtime. The com- 
pany has use for all the shop lumber cut. 

T. W. Hine, vice president and general manager 
of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., who is here 
from Eureka, says the redwood mill will resume 
operations next week. There is only about 12.- 
000,000 feet on hand, and there is a shortage in 
some items. Industrial stuff is quiet, but there 
is a fair demand for building lumber. 

F. B. Macomber states that the Savidge Ma- 
comber Lumber Co., this city, has been liquidated 
by mutual consent. He has become California 
manager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washing- 
ton, and his son, Bart Macomber, will be asso- 
ciated with him. With his established reputation 
for business integrity and proved ability, Mr. 
Macomber will push the business of the big con- 
cern. handling fir, spruce, redwood and white and 


sugar pine. He will continue to feature California 
pines. L. V. Graham, vice president and general 
manager of the Chicago Lumber Co., will arrive 
here in the near future, 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., this city, reports demand for white 
and sugar pine picking up, except that for com- 
mon, which is moving in dimension. The mills are 
holding firm on shop. LEight-quarter white pine 
shop can not be bought without taking some 6/4. 
R. F. Pray, resident manager at Westwood. is in 
the city. A good winter cut is being made and 
there has not been enough snow to interfere with 
shipping. A large stock of logs is on hand. 

According to advices from Fresno, George L. 
Hoxie, a civil engineer, has announced plans for 
the formation of the Fresno Pine & Redwood Lum- 
ber Co., with an authorized capital stock of $2,000,- 
000, for the purpose of taking over the entire hold- 
ings of the Sanger Lumber Co. An option has been 
taken on the property, including a sawmill and 
timber back of Hume. Mr. Hoxie claims to have 
secured options on 200,000,000 feet of timber on 
adjoining tracts. He plans to remove the mill 
from Sanger to Piedra. 

The Goodyear Redwood Co., which has been 
closed down for a year, resumed operations at Elk, 
Mendocino County, Jan. 5. R. T. Bourns is gen- 
eral manager of the Goodyear interests, of Chi- 
cago. The Union Lumber Co., this city, handles 
the output of the mill. 

The Albion Lumber Co., this city, is operating 
right along at Albion and will close down for re- 
pairs in about a month, when the Navarro mill 
will be started up again. Shipments from Albion 
have been slowed down, but will be increased after 
the yards have completed inventories. 

Kk. H. Cox, vice president of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to Fresno. 
Plans are being prepared for the large sawmill 
to be erected on the San Joaquin River, seven 
miles from that city. The cutting capacity will 
be 80,000,000 feet a year and there will be fac- 
tories in connection with the plant. The Minaret 
& Western Railroad will be built for a distance of 


fifty miles from Friant to tap the timber hold- 
ings. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
Jan. 7.—The first week of the new year in 


Everett was marked by little change other than a 
lessening of shipping activities. About half the 
shingle mills here are running, owners generally 
having sufficient stock to meet day by day demand 
and of the opinion that operation would be profit- 
less until market tendencies are definite. Prob- 
ably none of the mills now idle will be set going 
until after Jan. 15 and many will defer operation 
until February. Producers of lumber also are 
marking time to a large extent. The Maltby Lum- 
ber Co. has started its mill at Maltby after sev- 
eral months’ idleness. The Florence Logging Co., 
operating in territory west of Maltby, also has 
put crews in the woods. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 7.—With a log famine in sight. mill repre- 
sentatives hesitate to take on new business except 


at attractive figures. A result is an underlying 
strength to the market which, while not reflecting 


higher prices, keeps current quotations firm. Going 
business is represented about as follows: $22 to 


$15 over 
$9 for 


$22.50 base, ship’s tackle, for common: 
eargo No. 7, for rough green clears, and 
lath. 

In December the inbound waterborne movement 
was the heaviest of any month in 1921, the reports 
showing 148 cargoes, 115 of fir and 33 of redwood, 
the boats’ capacities being respectively 128,790.- 
000 and 17,005,000 feet. Official figures are not yet 
available, but it is estimated that the receipts at 
Los Angeles Harbor for last year will run between 
600,000,000 and 700,000,000 board feet, a good 
record considering that the boats were tied up 
about two months by a strike. Of the total, red- 
wood receipts were about 144% percent. 

Building permits in December were heavy despite 
the unusually prolonged rains. The permit valua- 
tion was $9,168,851 and included 1,550 dwellings ; 
for the year just closed the respective figures were 
$83,261,386 and 14,934 dwellings. On Jan. 1 
architects and contractors were said to have in 
hand building totaling $25,000,000 on which work 
will be started early in the year, to which should 
be added $10,000,000 worth of new work that 
probably will be undertaken during this year. a 
does not include residence building, upon which : 
large percentage of the 1921 record was based, oo 
that totaled about 50 percent of all last year’s 
building. Builders and contractors are strongly 
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of the opinion that construction in 1922 will estab- 
lish a new high level. 

Fred C. Hamilton has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Benson Lumber Co., San Diego, vice 
H. G. Larrick, now in business for himself. 

_Two Mexican bandits attacked a collector for 
the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co. on Thurs- 
day of this week, using clubs. The collector beat 
them off and saved a sack containing $1,100 in 
eash, 

A Mr. Love, from Montana, is reported to be 
starting yards at Lankershim and Burbank. C, J. 
O’Neill is reported to be starting a yard at 
Pomona. The Johnson-Anawalt Lumber Co. has 
opened a branch at Tejunga. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 7.—A joint rate over the Chehalis Cascade 
& Cowlitz railway and the Newaukum Valley rail- 
road to eastern points has been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Chehalis 
road operates out of Chehalis and serves the log- 
ging camps and several mills in the Newaukum 
Valley. The Newaukum line is owned and op- 
erated by the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., of 
Onalaska. It connects with the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co.’s line at Napavine. 

The Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Co. plans to 
resume its logging operations at Silver Lake, Cow- 
litz County. This camp has been shut down for 
several months. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., of Onalaska, is 
installing an uptodate lath mill. It plans to ship 
lath to Raymond and by boat to California. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 7.—There has been a falling off in the pur- 
chases of fir lumber, altho the volume of business 
is still fair, and the slackening up of activity is 
thought here to be due to the recently advanced 
prices, purchasers evidently waiting to see if they 
are going to hold or drop back. In view of the fact 
that logs are décidedly scarce and lumber stocks 
low, manufacturers incline to the belief that there 
will be no decline. The western pine and spruce 
markets remain unchanged and there are no star- 
tling developments in the red cedar shingle trade. 

Most of the western pine mills are down for the 
time being but will gradually resume operations. 
On account of heavy shipments stocks are lower 
than normal. Shipments during November from 
fifty-six mills that reported aggregated 98,272,501 
feet, whereas during the corresponding month of 
1920, shipments from fifty-two mills that reported 
aggregated 60,529,076 feet. The cut in November of 
1920 exceeded that of 1921 by about 30,000,000 
Teet. 

A new lumber selling organization in Portland 
that will begin doing business Feb. 1 is that of the 
Darling-Singer Lumber Co. with offices on the four- 
teenth floor of the Northwestern Bank Building. 
‘The members of the company are two well-known 
lumbermen, D. ID. Darling, for eleven years with 
Dant & Russell, this city, and R. M. Singer, of the 
sales department of Dant & Russell, but formerly 
assistant manager of the National Box Co., of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Darling resigned as secretary of Dant & 
Russell. The Darling-Singer company will engage 
in a general wholesale lumber business. 

The Chicago Lumber Sales Co., of Chicago, has 
opened a Portland office in the Northwestern Bank 
suilding, where buying of railway car material and 
yard stock will be done in this territory. 

George R. Barker and Ward F. Cox have moved 
into larger quarters in the Northwestern Bank 
Suilding and are now handling the output of the 
mill at Kelso, Wash., of the C, A. Taylor Lumber 
Co., which cuts 50,000 feet daily. This plant had 
been shut down for some time but is now opening 
to full one-shift capacity. Messrs. Barker and Cox 
are operating under the name of the Barker-Cox 
Lumber Co. and are also representing the Coale- 
Fraser Lumber Co, 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has enlarged its of- 
fices in the Gasco Building. Earl V. Smith, the 
company’s Salt Lake representative, is in the city 
on his annual visit conferring with Sales Manager 
H. P. Edward. He says that gradually the copper 
mines of Utah are resuming operations after a long 
period of idleness. 

W. H. Wood and R. A. Hitchcock, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., were here from San Francisco 
during the holidays visiting with F. A. Hart who 
makes his headquarters here. The company has 
just ordered a Gantry crane installed at the mill 
of the Quinault Lumber Co, at Raymond, Wash., 
which it operates, that will facilitate the handling 
of the lumber in the yards and on the dock. The 
company’s new five-masted sailing schooner Daunt- 
less, which has been in course of construction at 
the yards of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. here, is 
now ready for the sea under charter to Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., and will carry a cargo of 2,000,000 
feet of lumber from this port to South Africa on 
its maiden trip. 


The Multnomah Box & Lumber Co., which re- 
cently purchased the Yaquina Northern Railroad 
from the Spruce Corporation, will begin operation 
soon on the first unit of the sawmill at Otter Rock, 
near Newport, and where logging operations will be 
started. The company owns a large area of spruce 
along the Coast north from Newport. The logs will 
be cut into cants and shipped to Portland for fur- 
ther manufacture. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has 
taken on large orders for hemlock, for Japanese 
delivery. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


od 


Jan. 7.—While orders for lumber have shown a 
slight decrease since the first of the year lumber- 
men of Grays Harbor look for a big demand for 
lumber during 1922. Several mills were down last 
week on account of the shortage of logs. The mill 
of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., of Ho- 
quiam, is not operating and it is rumored that the 
sawmill will be inactive until about April 1. The 
shingle mill is running and working on both rail 
and cargo orders. The mill of the A. J. West Lum- 
ber Co. is down on account of log shortage but does 
not expect to remain idle for any length of time. 
The plant of the Standard Cooperage Co., which 
has been closed down for the last seven months, 
will reopen next Monday. Barrel staves and head- 
ing are the principal product of this plant. 

The Hoquiam sash and door factory expects to re- 
sume operations about Jan. 10 under the manage- 
ment of E. G. McGlauflin. The plant has been over- 
hauled, a new roof placed on the dry kiln and 
other improvements made. Mr. McGlauflin states 
that he has orders booked ahead for a year’s out- 
put and expects to produce 300,000 doors this year. 

During 1921 Hoquiam mills produced 250,000,000 
board feet of lumber and 265,000,000 red cedar 
shingles. In addition there were 72,000,000 lath 
produced by six lath mills and an enormous quan- 
tity of piano boards manufactured by the Posey 
Manufacturing Co. The lumber and shingle pro- 
duction is about half normal, as many of the mills 
were idle at various periods during the year. Nor- 
mal production is about a half billion shingles and 
an equal amount of board feet of lumber. 

Forty-five vessels carrying 49,708,082 feet of 
lumber cleared from Grays Harbor in December. 
During November the shipments aggregated 63,731,- 
000, indicating a loss during December as com- 
pared with November, but the record is better than 
December, 1920. Vessels in port today are the 
Santa Rita from San Pedro loading at the Hulbert 
mill; the Svea from San Francisco loading at the 
Wilson Bros.’ mill, the Hoquiam at the Donovan 
Lumber Co., the Catherine Sudden from San Fran- 
cisco at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., the 
Tahoe at the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen ; the Htna Maru at the Donovan Lumber 
Co., the Tamalpais, Columbia and the San Jacinto 
at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 7.—Activity at the fir mills, with prospect 
of an increasing supply of logs by Feb. 1, are fea- 
tures of the situation. The trade readily classifies 
the prospective buyer as falling into one of two 
classes—the first being the individual or firm re- 
quiring lumber for immediate needs, and the second 
the buyer who if conditions are not entirely to his 
liking can delay purchases for the time being. The 
market is strong at the producing end, since the 
mills are holding for higher prices than those pre- 
vailing in December. Water shipments afford an in- 
teresting study, since in practically every direction 
the demand is increasing; and outside of water 
shipments the tone of the market is firm, altho 
the volume of sales is small. There is a healthy 
tone to the situation, in that it does not present 
the aspects of a boom but at the same time offers 
a strong front from whatever aspect it may be 
considered. C. D. Moore, who went to New York 
in August, 1920, to represent a number of fir mills, 
has returned to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, as head of the newly-created department of, 
vital statistics. Mr. Moore reached the city this 
week from the East, and is now in charge of his 
new department. 

A delegation of west Coast manufacturers com- 
prising J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills; A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., and Ralph H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., will attend the rate hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 26. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co., of this city, large 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler, recognizing 
the ever increasing importance of southern Cali- 
fornia as a market for its lumber and that rail- 
road freight rates curtail the middlewestern rail 
trade, has opened sales offices at 537 Consolidated 
Realty Building, Los Angeles. Lee R. Gaynor, jr., 
who has been sales manager for this company, 
has gone to Los Angeles to take charge of its busi- 
ness in that territory. The company will market 
not only the output of its Seattle mills but will 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 **"<: 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
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also handle California sales for a number of other 
Washington producers, including the Canyon Lum- 
ber Co., of Everett; the Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, and Ernest Dolge (Inc.), of Tacoma. 
The Nettleton company will operate two steamers, 
making deliveries every ten days. The plan is to 
sell direct from the manufacturers to the retail 
dealers of southern California. W. B. Nettleton, 
president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., recognizes 
the continued and growing importance of California 
as a lumber market, and is looking forward to 
opening sales offices in San Francisco also. For 
many months the Nettleton Lumber Co. has been 
operating one regular steamer in the California 
trade from its mill in Seattle, and the growth of 
business has prompted the opening of the Los An- 
geles sales office. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Jan. 7.—While there is not much change in the 
lumber business in Western Montana, the mills con- 
tinue to run their planers, where a year ago most 
of them were closed down. November shipments of 
Montana mills, while showing a slight decrease over 
October, were approximately 5,400,000 feet in ex- 
cess of those for November, 1920. The November, 
1921, cut was slightly under the cut for the corre- 
sponding month of 1920. 

The Burke Lath Co. has been organized by Dan- 
iel J. Burke, railroad contractor and banker of 
Lewistown, and as soon as machinery can be in- 
stalled will begin the manufacture of lath. Mr. 
Burke is president of the company and C. J. Mar- 
shall, secretary and treasurer. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 7.—The mill of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., at Winchester, Idaho, is operating one 
shift, while the planing mill is running intermit- 
tently to fill orders. Most large mills of the dis- 
trict are shut down for the winter. The Craig 
Mountain company also has a full crew at work 
in the woods, whereas most other companies are 
materially curtailing their production as compared 
with last year. “There is still a strong demand 
for shop lumber,” said E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent, who was in Spokane from Winchester this 
week, “We have been obliged to withdraw from 
the market for the next thirty days. We have 
cut 1,000,000 feet of shop lumber in the woods in 
the last month. We look for a much better busi- 
ness this spring.” “Yes, we expect a much bet- 
ter business this year,’ said J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., standing 
nearby, “but we are not going to cut our heads 
off. I do not expect this year’s cut to average 
more than 50 percent of last year’s. Is that a 
fair estimate, Mr. Van Ostrand?” ‘Well, I should 
say between 50 and 60 percent,’ said Mr. Van 
Ostrand. “Inquiries are coming in freely,” con- 
tinued Mr. McGoldrick, ‘‘and we look for an in- 
crease of business to start in considerable volume 
about the first of March. We have about 60 per- 
cent of our usual number of men in the woods, 
and when our mill starts this spring it will op- 
erate one shift instead of two.” 

The mill of the Humbird Lumber Co., at New- 
port, is to resume sawing as early next month as 
weather permits, possibly by Feb. 1. This com- 
pany has a large quantity of logs in the boom at 
Newport, said to amount to about 15,000,000 feet, 
and has 10,000,000 feet to come down on the spring 
drive from the Priest Lake country. In order to 
prevent this spoiling, the company is said to have 
planned a third shift at the mill. Logging condi- 
tions in the Priest River country are said to be 
exceptionally good, owing to the recent heavy 
snows. Charles Beardsmore has two camps in this 
district, the Dalkena Lumber Co. has four, and the 
Humbird Lumber Co. has two. 

The Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., whose plant 
is in Spokane, has just taken out a permit for two 
new buildings, an office and a dry shed, to be 
erected at a total cost of about $10,000. 

Excellent business in 1922 is anticipated by 
Henry G. Klopp, president of the White Pine Sash 
Co., of Spokane. “We are running full time and 
have orders to keep us busy thruout the winter,” 
said Mr. Klopp yesterday. “It looks as if there 
will be plenty of building in 1922. We do not sell 
in Spokane but are shipping to all parts of the 
United States.” 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Jan. 7.—Victoria lumber interests, supported 
by the Victoria city council, chamber of commerce 
and Inner Harbor Association are behind a move- 
ment to electrify the trackage in the Victoria 
outer docks and connect them with the street car 
lines of the British Columbia Electric Railway 
so as to link the wharves with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Railway, which operate into the heavily timbered 
sections of Vancouver Island. The projeet will 
cost about $50,000, it is estimated, as compared 


with the probable expense of more than $140,000 
in the provision of the car ferries and slips speci- 
fied in the original plans. 

The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber 
Co.’s mill at Victoria has been closed down for 
about a month. A new resaw will be installed, 
enabling the mill to produce about 170,000 feet a 
day. A system of overhead trackage to the wharves 
will be established, as it is the company’s inten- 
tion to ship extensively by water to California. 

The Bainbridge Lumber Co.’s plant at Bain- 
bridge, near Port Alberni, hus been reopened, em- 
ploying about one hundred fifty men. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 9.—Southern pine manufacturers here re- 
port inquiries more numerous than for the last cou- 
ple of months. That the retailers are getting ready 
to replenish their depleted stocks is indicated by 
the large increase in both inquiries and orders. 
Railroads and oil fields are also buying, the latter 
trade being indeed a flourishing one. In the Orange 
field alone there are being erected no less than 
seventy new derricks, besides other structures. 
Wild-catting all over the Gulf coast area is also 
calling for much derrick material and the Orange 
mills are getting their share of this business. 

Orange exported during 1921 over 50,000,000 
feet of southern pine. Eighty-five ships cleared 
from the harbor. In December, 7,465,055 feet of 
lumber left the Orange docks. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 9.—The southern pine market thruout this 
section shows some tendency to strengthen, espe- 
cially on all widths of No. 2 boards. Dimension 
prices appear to be practically at a standstill, 
Mixed car orders predominate, tho it appears a 
good many orders for straight cars are being 
booked. Prices on upper grades are not so strong 
as they have been, and most inquiries are for 
small timbers, boards and dimension. Inquiries 
for railroad material are not coming in as they 
were thirty days ago. Inquiries for all classes of 
stock are still very numerous but do not develop 
into much actual business. Buyers ere yet unable 
to get very much firm business, and as a whole 
the mills are unwilling to take current offers. 

John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a visitor here last week. He 
said he was buying very little lumber, merely 
looking the situation over, as this was his first 
trip to the South in about eight years. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 9.—There has been little change in the 
southern pine market the last week. Prices have 
been holding their own. It is getting harder ta 
place some items and the mills are not taking on 
very many orders, because of broken stocks, and 
are unwilling to book-items of which they are una- 
ble to make prompt shipment. There has been an 
increased demand for small timbers and for special 
cutting, business that the small mills prefer be- 
cause by shipping stock as it is manufactured they 
avoid stocking their yards. The market for boards 
shows some strength, and is very likely to advance 
soon, due to limited stocks. Transit cars have been 
practically cleaned up and a number of yards have 
been sending out large inquiries. The weather was 
not very favorable to manufacturing during last 
week and production is considerably below normal, 
with shipments also very slow. There has been 
considerable business placed with the larger mills 


for export, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 9.—Business for the first week of the new 
year was well up to the expectations. The demand 
has been good from all sources and particularly 
strong for the lower grades, prices of which are 
stiffening. Upper grades are inclined to be inactive. 
The timber market is strong and prices are advanc- 
ing. There is a good demand from the railroads 
for car materials, also from industrial concerns, 
Retail inquiries indicate a feeling out of the market. 
Local retailers continue to have the nice line of 
business they enjoyed thruout last year. Building 
permits for the first five days of 1922 amounted to 
$189,000, all for small buildings, most of them 


frame. The weather has not been favorable. 
The hardwood market has become active, in- 
creased demand from all sources, particularly 


box, flooring and automobile manufacturers, being 
in evidence. An improvement in the export demand 
has also been noticed. 

W. W. Wallace has been named general sales 
agent of the South Texas Lumber Co., vice Thomas 
W. Blake, resigned. Mr. Blake has not announced 
his plans. Mr. Wallace’s place as general sales 


agent of the Vaughan Lumber Co. is being filled 
temporarily by, F..A. Peck, that company’s repre 
sentative at Fort Worth, Tex. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 9.—The southern pine market is much 
stronger than it was a week ago. Considerable 
actual buying is being done quietly by those who 
are close students of the market and realize the 
condition of stocks in the South. Most mills have 
resumed operations, but wet weather keeps down 
production and dry lumber is scarce. More in- 
quiries are out for car siding and lining, and buy- 
ers find stocks badly broken. Dry longleaf deck- 
ing is hard to find. Timber cutting is very firm. 

Hardwood manufacturers say the market is 
showing strength, with a large number of inquiries 
being received. Telegraph is being resorted to 
often. Furniture manufacturers are in the market 
for considerable stock. Bad weather last week 
further interfered with logging. 

The city building inspector reports 758 building 
permits issued last year in Jackson, which is be- 
lieved to be a record for a city of its size. Local 
building continues without seasonal interruption. 

A report from Scooba, Miss., says H. H. Hardin 
began sawing at his mill on Big Scooba Creek 
last Thursday. The Carter & Vaughan sawmill 
also has opened up again. Other sawmills around 
there are running full time and shipments are be- 
ing made, A large amount of pine logs is being 
hauled in daily from the woods. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 9.—During the holidays there was but lit- 
tle trading. Talk is heard of a number of big 
interests feeling out the market with a view to 
placing large contracts before the end of winter. 
Yard stocks are lower in price and in less demand 
than in December. Operators of three large mills 
that have been idle for some time stated that they 
expected to resume operations within a week or 
two. Others are said to be only awaiting a turn 
in prices and demand to start up their plants. 
The Newport Co., of Bay Minette, Ala., manufac- 
turers of pine stump byproducts, resumed opera- 
tions on full time this week. Pitch pine water 
shipments during the week amounted to 718.000 
feet, as follows: To Curacao, Danish West Indies, 
219,000 feet; Arroyo, Porto Rico, 256,000 feet; 
Matanzas, Cuba, 26,000 feet; Caibarien, Cuba, 57,- 
000 feet, and Santo Domingo City, Dominican 
Republic, 160,079 feet. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 9.—While the lumber industry experienced 
its usual holiday lull, it was not nearly as acute 
as was expected. With inquiries and demand im- 
proving steadily for both southern pine and hard- 
woods, prices trending upward and mills gradu- 
ally beginning to reopen thruout the Southeast, 
lumbermen are more optimistic than they have 
been for twelve or fourteen months. 

Most items of red gum have advanced slightly 
in the last ten days and the outlook is for fur- 
ther advances of 8 to 10 percent in the next two 
months. There is a marked shortage of many 
items of red gum and an unusually good demand. 
Some items of pine also have advanced slightly 
since the first of the year and are expected to con- 
tinue upward. Price advances ranging from 5 to 
10 percent are expected for many items of pine 
before March 1. 

The primary demand for pine is from the mill- 
work plants, which are operating steadily. Whole- 
salers also are buying in fair quantities. The big- 
gest hardwood demand is from furniture makers 
and wholesalers, while the box making industry is 
taking the lower grades. If freight rates are re- 
duced the box making industry will improve mate- 
rially and this will result in excellent demand for 
the lower grades of hardwood. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 10.—Retail lumber dealers of St. Louis are 
still busily engaged in making an inventory of 
their stocks. Very little business is being placed 
with them at this time, nor are estimates being 
asked on any considerable number of plans. The 
public is fixed in its determination to await an 
adjustment of wages in the building trades before 
going ahead. 

The hearing of the ouster suit brought by 
Attorney-General Barrett against the members of 
the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange will be 
resumed at Jefferson City next Thursday. The 


hearing is before Dorsey W. Shackleford, supreme * 


court commissioner, 

I, J. Newsome, for eight years sales manager 
for Lee Wilson & Co., and BE. H. Trump, for the 
last eighteen years salesman for Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co., have resigned from these respective 
firms and have established the firm of Newsome- 
Trump Lumber Co. to handle hardwood lumber at 
wholesale, 

C. O. Deabler, at one time tie, timber and lumber 
buyer for the Missouri Pacific Railway, later an 
Officer of the forest products division of the Rail- 


road Administration, and more recently with 
Abeles & Taussig, has gone into business for him- 
self as the Missouri Tie & Lumber Co. 

I. J. Newsome and E. H. Trump are sending out 
announcements to the effect that Jan. 1 they or- 
ganized the Newsome-Trump Lumber Co., with 
offices at 2016 Railway Exchange Building, and 
will handle in a wholesale way all kinds of hard- 
wood lumber, shipping direct from mill. Mr. New- 
some was for eight years sales manager for Lee 
Wilson & Co., and Mr. Trump was for the last 
eighteen year salesman for the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 9.—Following the shutdowns and inven- 
tories it requires some time for the lumber market 
to regain its momentum, but there has developed a 
much better demand for railroad materials, and 
oil operations are requiring more rigging than 
usual. Flooring and ceiling in practically all 
grades are showing more strength, and No. 1 com- 
mon boards are holding well. Heavy rains during 
last week caused curtailment of hardwood logging, 
and there is every indication of a serious shortage 
of many standard items. 

Lumbermen of Mississippi who have been suffer- 
ing from almost prohibitive taxation are now 
menaced by a new State forestry bill which would 
give a commission authority to employ a State 
forester and any number of assistants, assess a 
severance tax of 10 cents a thousand, dictate to 
lumbermen just when and how to cut their timber, 
what lands to reforest, and would have power to 
limit the cut. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 9.—A slight increase in demand is noted 
since last week, and yard stock has advanced 
about $1. There is considerable buying to round 
out stocks. Considerable anxiety is also being 
shown about getting prompt shipment of certain 
items, and dealers up north are reported to be 
placing orders by long distance telephone with 
Louisiana mills, thereby ascertaining without de- 
lay whether or not the orders are accepted. There 
is undoubtedly an advancing tendency. The de- 
mand is coming very largely from Oklahoma and 
Kansas points, with Missouri and Texas also very 
much in evidence. East of the Mississippi River 
the market has not waked up yet to the extent 
that it has further west, but there is considerable 
inquiry from that section, and some eastern buy- 


ers are appearing. The output last week was 
rather below normal. Order files are comfortably 
filled. 


The hardwood market has not changed much. 
There is considerable demand for ash and gum, 
principally red gum and tough cane white ash. 
The demand for oak is slow. It is impossible to 
move No. 2 and No. 3 common oak on account 
of the high freight rates. 

R. G. Brown, of the Brown Hardwood Co., was 
in Shreveport on Friday. Mr. Brown reports that 
the company has cut out at Beckville, Tex., and 
will move its mill very soon. It just concluded a 
tie contract with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and turned out over twenty thousand ties during 
December. 

The Shreveport Lumber Co. reports that it has 
made contracts with several mills for a large 
quantity of white cane ash which will be cut and 
shipped to its customers during next month. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan, 9.—There has been a slight increase in 
sales of North Carolina pine during the last week. 
and no falling off in the volume of inquiries for 
rough and dressed stock. Much shopping is being 
indulged in but, due to the small stocks available, 
some buyers fear that they might wait too late 
before making purchases. The mills recently turned 
down much new business because of low prices. 
While prices, especially in rough lumber, softened 
somewhat during the last two or three weeks, 
millmen have about hit bottom. Production will 
soon be about 65 percent of normal again. 

While the sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better 
and stock widths during the last week have been 
very light, the number of inquiries has been much 
larger. Slight concessions have been granted by 
some mills on solid cars of 4/4 edge for prompt 
shipment, but on mixed cars prices have been held 
stiff. The surplus carried is very small. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 is a little more active, while No. 3 stock 
widths are still scarce and moving briskly. Yards 
are inquiring more for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
miscuts and rips but, as these are not easy to buy, 
more No. 3 edge will have to be used in planing 
mills. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box sales have been rather light, 
but inquiries have been numerous. Many mills are 
now sold up on this item. Rough box is inactive. 
An increase in demand for 4/4 efge No. 2 box. 
dressed, and dressed and resawn has been noted, 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
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“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 
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HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted'and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Il. 
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with some mills now sold ahead on this item. 
No. 2 box, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, is also active with 
12-inch also inquired for in larger quantities. No. 
1 4/4 stock box rough is not very active but, as 
demand for roofers keeps stocks down very low, 
millmen are content to hold firm for their prices. 
Box bark strips are again very active in lots of 
five to ten cars each for delivery in January and 
February. Most stock is wanted dressed to %- 
inch or resawn rough. Few rough strips are mov- 
ing. 

Inquiries for flooring, ceiling ete. during the 
week were slightly more numerous, altho sales 
showed but slight improvement as a whole. Roof- 
ers are very active, but pine mills are cut out of 
much business by lower prices quoted in far South. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 9.—Southern pine manufacturers in this 
district feel that they have a brisk buying season 
ahead of them. Mills are already receiving more 
inquiries than for the last two months. Manu- 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and haves 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 























A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


welcome this system that 


; Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


Lumber 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5! x 8'4 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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_AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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facturers claim that they evidently mean _ busi- 
ness, for yards are bare in the Beaumont trade 
consuming territory. Stocks at mills are in bad 
condition. They are not only extremely low, but 
badly broken. Anything like normal buying would 
keep the mill yards clean. From all parts of this 
section reports coming in state that the outlook 
for building in the spring is very bright. Locally 
the situation could not be better and retail yards 
are finding about all they can do. It is expected 
that this condition will bring about a very strong 


market. Indications are that oil field condition 
will continue. Railroads are taking some mate- 


rial and there are some inquiries from the export 
trade. 

In the hardwood market all advances secured 
at the close of the year seem to be maintained, 
with yards pretty well bare of upper grades and 
production at a very low point. Low grades are 
rather plentiful. Manufacturers do not expect a 
very great demand for at least thirty days. There 
is nothing to indicate that there will be an export 
hardwood market for some time. 

It is announced by C. E. Walden, vice president 
of the George W. Smythe Lumber Co., that with 
the annual election of officers, direct management 
of the company will pass from his hands to R. F. 
and Guy W. Cheesman. Mr. Walden has many 
other affairs which will claim his personal atten- 
tion. The two Cheesmans are expected to make 
a strong team in the management of the company’s 
affairs, which also include a woodworking plant. 
R. F. Cheesman was for many years manager of 
the Deweyville mill of the Sabine Tram Co., which 
was the parent concern. Guy W. Cheesman has 
had his training in the retail end of the business. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 9.—While orders have not been very plenti- 
ful during the Jast few days the mills have not no- 
ticed it, as buyers with orders are having consid- 
erable trouble in placing them. Pad weather has 
affected the mills during the last few days and 
with their order files already heavy they are not 
looking for much new business until they can see a 
chance to make shipment in a reasonable time. 
Number 2 stock is stronger than it was and 10-inch 
No. 2 boards are among the strongest. The mills 
are well filled up on special cutting of a good va- 
riety and are looking for the market to show steady 
improvement until the spring rush begins. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 9.—V. H. Sonderegger, superintendent of 
the forestry division of the conservation depart- 
ment, has notified all railroad companies operating 
in Louisiana that they must keep their right of 
way cleared of combustible material and safely dis- 
pose of it by April 1. Notice has also been issued 


by Mr. Sonderegger that lumbermen, turpentine 
operators and all others engaged in ‘exploiting 


the forest resources of Louisiana” are required to 
leave ‘“‘standing and unbled an average of one seed 
tree per acre on each section or smaller subdivision 
of land exploited.”” The provisions of this law do 
not apply, however, Mr. Sonderegger explains, to 
lands which the owner may declare to be “suscepti- 
ble of cultivation and intended for sale or develop- 
ment as such.” 

The Monroe (La.) Chamber of Commerce has 
been making a survey of the “raw material’ avail- 
able in Monroe territory for manufacturing pur- 
poses, in furtherance of its campaign to bring new 
industries into that field, with its added attraction 
of abundant natural gas for fuel purposes. Among 
the raw materials thus listed are included 3,000,- 
000 feet of pine timber, 1,000,000 feet of white 
oak, 100,000,000 feet of other kinds of oak, 100,- 
000,000 feet of cypress, 100,000,000 feet of tupelo 
gum, 200,000,000 feet of black and sweet gum, be- 
sides large quantities of ash, elm, hickory, black 
locust, cottonwood and some walnut. Besides the 
mills sawing lumber it is suggested that the field 
offers fine opportunities for furniture and handle 


factories, veneer mills and other woodworking 
plants. The waste from the sawmills in the Mon- 


roe field might supply material for one or two large 
pulp mills, it is added, while there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of “old field pine’? which is 
adapted to use as pulp material tho not suited to 
lumber purposes, 

Twenty-seven salesmen traveling central and east- 
ern territory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. spent two 
days of last week visiting the company’s plants at 
Quitman and Crandall, Miss., and during their 
visit held a conference in the office of Roy F. 
Morse, general manager of the two plants. Others 
attending the meeting were M. B. Nelson, general 
sales manager of the company ; George A. Houston, 
manager of lumber sales; Paul E. Kendall, manager 
of the advertising department; D. E. Chapin, man- 
ager of the creosoting department; Wallace J. 
Ferry, of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co.—all of 
Kansas City—and J. M. Pitrie, of the advertising 
staff of the Saturday Evening Post. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 10.—Conservative factors in the wholesale 
lumber trade look for a distinctly higher basis 
within two or three months. Only a few of those 
interviewed expected any reductions. The con- 
sensus is that demand will pick up after the mid- 
dle of January. The wholesale dealers spoke of 
restricted production in 1921. ‘Therefore their 
confidence that New England will consume a satis- 
factory amount of lumber in 1922, combined with 
their knowledge that the market is not over- 
stocked, convinces them that the price trend is 
almost certain to be upward. 

The Crowell & Thurlow Intercoastal Line, this 
city, which has taken over the Intercoastal Sea 
Carriers. Line, has added two more 10,000-ton 
steamers between Boston and Pacific coast ports, 
making six 10,000-ton steamships on the route 
and providing sailings twice a month. Sudden & 
Christiansen, of San Francisco, have been ap- 
pointed general agents on the Pacific coast. Prepa- 
rations are being made for carrying heavy cargoes 
of lumber this season, some fifty steamships having 
been assigned to move material purchased for 
spring delivery. 

Preliminary work will start this week on the 
construction of a $5,000,000 State pier at Port- 
land, Me. Large quantities of piling and other 
lumber will be required. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 9.—Paul Starrett, president of the George 
A. Fuller Construction Co., the largest firm of con- 
traetors in the world, says the worst is over. 
In a New Year statement, Mr. Starrett predicts 
the next twelve months will be marked by great 
prosperity and he feels that the building industry 
will keep pace with all others in the matter of 
advancement. Mr. Starrett declares the improve- 
ment in the building situation for the last six 
months has been very marked. He continued, 
“Things are rapidly getting back to normal. Build- 
ing prices have fallen rapidly during the last six 
months. The efficiency of labor has improved to 
about its prewar value. An encouraging factor 
in the present outlook is the fact that mortgage 
money is becoming available for legitimate build- 
ing projects at a more reasonable rate of interest. 
A large number of substantial new building proj- 
ects are on the way. The supply of space at 
present is probably greater than the demand, but 
conservative real estate men are of the opinion 
that the present unoccupied space will be absorbed 
within a year.” 

Inquiries in many directions among the lum- 
bermen of the greater city failed to disclose a 
single note of pessimism. The lumbeg market 
has rallied slightly since the turn of the year, and 
as one lumberman put it: “We are progressing 
just as we had expected to progress. So far our 
predictions for 1922 have come true to the letter.” 
Prices in all lines are holding firm, but they are 
uncertain and, as a lumberman put it, they are 
“subject to change at any time without advance 
notice.”’ 

W. R. Creed, head of W. R. Creed & Co., 110 
West 34th Street, wholesaler to retail yards in the 
metropolitan district, states that the yards are 
showing a hesitancy in buying. The Creed com- 
pany worked into the Coast stocks during the war 
and looks for this year to show far greater im- 
provement in these woods than any former year. 
“The late winter and spring will bring with them 
a hustling market,” said Mr. Creed. ‘‘While the 
market is not very brisk at present, this condition 
will not remain with us very long. The retail 
men are marking time. The demand for cypress 
just now is small, but a decided pick-up is in plain 
view. I am Jooking for an advance in price as 
soon as the demand shows signs of livening up. 
The mills report that the supply of high grade 
pine is very light, and that high grade hardwoods 
are very scarce. Lower grades of-both pine and 
hardwoods are in better supply but, if the demand 


approaches normal, there will soon become a 
scarcity of these.”’” Mr. Creed has two sons in 


the retail business in Peekskill, N. Y., who report 
that prospects are bright for a big spring business. 

M. C. Shepherd, local manager of the W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co., 110 West 34th Street, has 
spent the holidays at his home in Montgomery, 
Ala., where the main offices of the concern are 
located. Mr. Shepherd, who has been making vari- 
ous side trips from the main office, will return to 
this city in two weeks. Other offices of the Shep- 
herd company are at Columbus, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich. The company is strictly a wholesale one and 
caters principally to the retail trade. It makes a 
specialty of pine from the southern States, mostly 
from Alabama. The office here covers New York 
State, New Jersey and New England. 

Charles R. Lockridge, New York manager of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, recently returned 
to this city after a month’s visit to the central 
States, looking after the interests of his concern. 
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William RK. Morris has just returned to New 
York from an extended trip to the west Coast. Mr. 
Morris is the local manager of the Union Lumber 
€o., Grand Central Terminal Building. Both Mr. 
Lockridge and Mr. Morris report that prospects 
are exceptionally bright for the year. 

J. H. Gress, head of the Gress Manufacturing 
Co., 347 Fifth Avenue, will leave the first of this 
week for Florida. Mr. Gress will combine pleasure 
with business and will spend a month in the 
South. The main office of this company is at 
Jacksonville. Besides the sales office here it has 
a branch office in Boston, Mass. The local office 
covers Manhattan, Jersey and New England. Most 
of the lumber distributed by this firm comes: from 
the South. It formerly handled Oregon products 
but in the last year or so has entirely discontinued 
this business. The company wholesales entirely, 
chartering steamers and at times using the Clyde 
Line. Mr. Gress gives his views of the present 
and future lumber market, as follows: “As soon 
as the vards finish the taking of stock, they will 
come into the market with orders increasing in 
volume. There will be plenty of lumber on hand 
to supply the demand, and I expect demand to be 
of some consequence. I do not look for any ad- 
vance in price of any moment for some time. Com- 
petition in business will be too keen to allow of 
any sharp advances. I think there is little doubt 
but that present prices will hold firm. There 
may come about a slight sagging of price in B&bet- 
ter and other high grade flooring. I deem that for 
the present a tremendous overproduction of low 
grade flooring prevails. A slow lowering of prices 
on low grade flooring would not surprise me. 
Most railroads have already supplied their tie 
wants and will not enter the market again before 
March,” continued Mr. Gress. “Railroad buyers 
expect to pay higher prices than now prevail when 
they come again into the market for crossties. 
The mills in the South have practically ceased the 
production of ties and stocks are in consequence 
very low. <A slowing down will be noticeable in 
the building trade,’ said Mr. Gress. ‘The demand 
for houses is not so acute as the daily papers 
would lead us to believe.” 

William I). Mershon, of 1 Madison Avenue, 
wholesaler, reports that generally speaking busi- 
ness is quiet. Said Mr. Mershon, “Competition is 
keen in Arkansas shortleaf pine. Structural ma- 
terial is having a good run. Quite a demand is 
springing up for maple flooring. Railroads are 
sending out inquiries in large numbers, probably 
in preparation of repairs for idle cars.’ Mr. 
Mershon covers the territory east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, and represents the Stout Lumber Co., 
the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., the Red River 
Lumber Co. and the Hammand Lumber Co. 

Gus Baumann has been transferred from the 
San Francisco office of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. to the sales force of the New York 
office. Mr. Baumann is now on his way from the 
Coast to this city. The New York office of the 
McCormick company reports that business is quiet 
but that inquiries are coming in beyond expecta- 
tions. The mills are shut down on the Pacific 
coast on account of the heavy weather, but lumber 
is coming into this market in large quantities, 
Local demand for Washington cedar shingles has 
shown decided increase. The shingle mills on the 
Coast are now advancing prices. Ten steamers 
are now under charters by this company. ‘These 
steamers load at Grays Harbor, Puget Sound and 
Columbia River. The Brush on Jan. 5 loaded 
4,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock for this market. 
The Cold Harbor and the Deerfield finished un- 
loading full cargoes at this port on Saturday. The 
Willfaro is due to arrive here today. The Cape 
Romaine will arrive in Grays Harbor on Tuesday 
and will immediately start loading a full cargo 
for this market. The Munindies arrived last week 
and is now discharging. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 9.—Apparently the first week of the new 
year turned out better than expected, for many 
lumbermen report quite a good deal of business 
booked. Retailers on the average seem to be doing 
a good volume of business of a general nature. The 
wholesalers ‘find an unexpectedly active business, 
especially from outside towns. Building activity 
Started off with a jump at the seashore, and in 
some of the suburban towns and communities there 
are not enough mechanics. Stocks in the yards are 
generally low, but it is believed that many are now 
ordering faster than they are selling. Planing mills 
have business ahead. Cabinet makers and trim 
men are booking business faster than they are turn- 
ing it out. It.looks as if furniture manufacturers 
Would be busy for some months at least. The raii- 
roads and big industrials are buying, but not at the 
rate they should be. There is a lot of public and 
Semi-public work slated for early in the year. 
Prices generally are a little higher than they were 
& month ago, but it is feared that there may be 
Some bargain offerings before business really gets 


its stride by those mills which begin to get scared 
as soon as they have a few thousand feet unsold. 
General business here is good. 

Oak and gum, with hardwood floorings, seem to 
lead the demand for hardwoods, but there is demand 
enough here for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, ash, 
basswood, poplar, cherry, hickory, walnut and ma- 
hogany at good prices to cause a rising market 
for really dry hardwoods, especially in the better 
grades. White pine is moving in limited volume, 
but prices are firm, and there is little of the better 
grades offered. Spruce is active enough to keep 
the market firm. Hemlock is scarce, is offered by 
few and in broken lists, and prices are firm. Cy- 
press is offered freely except in the highest grades, 
but prices are steady. Southern pine is in good 
call in timbers and boards, but the smaller sizes are 
not moving as fast as they did a short time ago. 
Flooring is in good demand in all grades, and all 
southern pine prices have a tendency to rising. 
North Carolina pine is being offered a little more 
freely, but there is still no marked surplus and 
prices are good. Bill timbers, all grades of flooring, 
roofers and box find a ready market, and the de- 
mand for building sizes is enough to keep prices 
firm. Lath of all kinds and sizes are in good de- 
mand at firm prices. Shingle prices keep steady 
and strong yet, altho the active season is past. 

At the lumbermen’s luncheon this week, H. J. 
Baringer, architectural engineer for the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association, will talk on housing 
conditions in this city. 

J. B. McFarland, jr. announces that owing to 
the withdrawal of Charles A. Addison, the firm of 
McFarland & Addison will be succeeded by himself 
trading as the McFarland Lumber Co., a title used 
by him before. Mark H. Finley will continue to 
travel for the business. The business will continue 
to specialize in North Carolina pine, on which it 
has built its reputation. 

The business of Kander & Co. has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Pennsylvania, and will 
now be known as the Kander Co. (Inc.). The com- 
pany will continue to specialize in hardwood floor- 
ing and cedar lining, carrying stocks here and in 
Brooklyn, William N. Lawton is president and 
treasurer ; Allen Kander, vice president, and Elmer 
R. Lawton, secretary. This firm has the exclusive 
sales agency for the E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 9.—There are no radical price changes to 
record in any part of the lumber industry, but a 
further evidence of optimism in that, contrary to 
general expectations, winter is not hindering house 
construction to any extent, and architects and 
builders are becoming more confident that the re- 
vival which set in a few months ago is going to 
continue, and will be very much more in evidence 
with the advent of spring. In two days last week 
the estimated cost of work for which permits were 
listed at the city hall totalled $90,000 each day, 
and the officials of the bureau say that there will 
be a big increase in building operations this month 
compared with December, which was much better 
than hoped for earlier in the fall. 

At its annual meeting this week the Pittsburgh 
Builders’ Exchange elected officers for the year as 
follows: D. 'T. Riffle, president ; J. H. Wilson, first 
vice president ; Edward Vero, second vice president ; 
A. J. Schultz, third vice president; A. Q. Starr, 
fourth vice president; E. M. Tate, secretary; Eli 
Abbott, treasurer. 

L. L. Bishop, forest supervisor and head of the 
movement to establish the Allegheny national for- 
est under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has established headquar- 
ters at Warren and has begun negotiations for the 
first purchase of land for the forest. He said the 
Government is not acquiring agricultural lands, 
nor is it generally interested in tracts containing 
stands of marketable timber, as the price of such 
lands would cut too heavily into the appropria- 
tions available for purchasing purposes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 11.—The H. PB. Waite Lumber Co. an- 
nounces a change in its offices here, making Roy 
L. Martin manager and Allan LL. Rogers assistant 
manager. Mr. Martin, formerly with the company 
in the West, has been connected with the Minne- 
apolis office for four years, for the last year and a 
half as assistant manager. He will have charge 
of sales, succeeding John R. Lenox, who has re- 
signed as sales manager and once more is in busi- 
ness for himself, under the name of Lenox Lumber 
Co. Mr. Rogers comes to the H. Lb. Waite com- 
pany from the Rogers Lumber Co. mill at Enderby, 
B. C., where he has been learning the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. 

Capt. W. H. Haney, New York representative of 
Wm. Schuette & Co. (Inc.), of Pittsburgh, was 
here last week and conferred with C. W. Rogers, 
representative in this market. 


(Concluded on page 83) 





Gandy Superiority Thread 
by Thread 


The stitching of a cotton 
duck belt is neither novel nor 
unusual. But like anything 
else, it must be done well here. 
At the Gandy factory the 
thread, the guide, the tension, 
the feed, are directed by ex- 
pert operators who put Gandy 
Quality into every Gandy belt 
you buy. 


On specially built machines, 
row after row with a special 
stitch, the sewing by Gandy 
methods results in a belt of 
great tensile strength, rugged 
durability and long wearing 
qualities. 


In the lumber and allied in- 
dustries, for main drives or 
conveying, Gandy _ quality 
stands out supreme, giving 
years of trustworthy service 
long after other belts are gone. 


Demand Gandy and get it. 
Look for the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy 
trade mark. It is your assur- 
ance of trustworthy service 
year after year. 





THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 











NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 
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wir you should 


Paint your mill 
with Pyro - Non 
Fire Retardent 


Statistics show that a 
large percentage of saw- 
mill fires is preventable — 
that proper preventive 
measures would materially 
reduce the now heavy saw- 
mill fire losses. 


And right there is the 
best reason we can offer 
why you should paint all 
woodwork about your mill 
buildings with 


DYRo-Noll 


TRADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT. 


A wall painted with Pyro- 
Non will resist contact with 
flame, will not ignite from 
sparks and will prevent spread 
of fire. 


Many of the largest railroads 
and industrial concerns in the 
country are using it extensively 
and sawmill owners are using 
more and more of it each 
year. 


It makes wooden structures 
fire retardent at no greater cost 
than good ready-mixed paint— 
and its effects are practically 
permanent. 


Pyro-Non has been tried in 
the courts of practical experi- 
ence — withstanding the most 
severe tests both in the labora- 
tory and under actual fire con- 
ditions. 


Write for booklets 
and prices. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., . + New Orleans, La. 
Pyro-Non Products Co. ,440 New Guardian Bldg.,Cleveland,O. 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
K.M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th. St., Kansas City, Mo, 
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The sales code committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association will meet next Thursday, 
Jan. 19, at the organization’s local headquarters, 
in the McCormick Building. 


I. C. Swan, assistant sales manager for the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., spent a 
few days of this week in Chicago, looking over mar- 
ket conditions in this territory. 


Frank Handysides, sales manager for the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., was in the city 
during the week, conferring with Roy Smith, man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago office. 


Ht. W. Maffett and Lothar G. Graef, of the Maf- 
fett-Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., spent a 
couple of days of this week in Chicago and called 
on a number of their friends in the local hard- 
wood trade, 

J. D. Tenant, superintendent of manufacture 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago during the week, conferring with 
S. E. Barwick, manager of the company’s local 
office. 

R. C. Clark, Chicago representative for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., expected to leave 
the latter part of this week to spend a week or 
ten days at the company’s operations. 


W. H. Powell, of Powell Bros. Lumber Co., last 
week attended the annual meeting at St. Louis, 
Mo., of the stockholders in’ the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., of that city, of which company he is vice 
president. 

George W. Dulaney, jr., and wife, of Chicago, 
and his father, George W. Dulaney, sr., who now 
makes his home in California, spent the Christmas 
holidays in Dallas, Tex., as guests of E. H. Lingo 
and his son, William M. Lingo. The wife of the 
latter is the only daughter of George W. Du- 
laney, sr. 

Rowland S. Utley, manager of the southern hard- 
wood department of the Chicago office of the Steven 
& Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., left this 
week for the South, where he expects to spend the 
next three weeks visiting a number of hardwood 
operations and gather first-hand data on stock and 
operating conditions. 


E. L. Cook, of the FE. L. Cook Lumber Co., re- 
turned last week from a five week’s trip on the 
Pacific coast. He found the market very strong, 
and encountered much difficulty in placing busi- 
ness, due to the generally low and broken condi- 
tion of stocks and the bright outlook that causes 
the manufacturers to hesitate to sell ahead of 
production. 


R. D. Baldwin, advertising manager of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
maker of the famous Simonds saws, was in Chicago 
several days this week visiting the local branch. 
Mr. Baldwin looks forward to a very satisfactory 
increase in the demand for his company’s product 
during this year, in lumber and in other lines 
served by the Simonds organization. 


Capt. FE. A. Selfridge, of the Northwestern Red- 
wood Co., San Francisco, Calif., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his return to the Coast from 
the East, where he has spent the last three months 
with his family. Mrs. Selfridge has been very ill 
for some weeks, and tho now much improved in 
health found it impossible to accompany her hus- 
band, so will remain in the East about a month 
longer. : 

W. A. Kelley, formerly sales manager for the 
Illinois Warehouse Lumber Co., has become con- 
nected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and will represent this concern in Indi- 
ana territory, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 
td and Dan Troy, who formerly represented the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. in that territory, have 
resigned to enter the commission lumber business 
on their own account. 


George S. Shanklin, general manager Frank 
Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan., 
was in Chicago for a day this week en route to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he went to attend the 
annual furniture show. Mr. Shanklin reports an 
active demand for walnut and believes that this 
demand is going to develop to the point where it 
will absorb all the lumber the walnut mills can 
produce during this year. 


W. J. Grossman, of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. Mr. Grossman reports his camps and mill 
operating on full time and says that his company 
is enjoying a very satisfactory demand on a 
strengthening market. He feels quite hopeful as to 
the outlook for the hardwood lumber industry. Mr. 


Grossman also feels well pleased over the marked 
reductions in production costs that the company 
has been able to accomplish, both in its logging 
and lumbering operations. 

The Lincoln Lumber Co., of this city, an- 
nounces that it has been appointed eastern sales 
representative for the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, of Centralia, Wash., and will henceforth 
look after its interests in territory east of the 
Mississippi River, to the Atlantic coast. The Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Agency is a selling organiza- 
tion handling the entire output of ten Washington 
mills, with a combined capacity of 1,000,000 feet 
per 10-hour day. A specialty is made of railroad 
and car material, but yard and factory stocks of all 
descriptions are also handled. 


Richards Jarden, who came to Chicago several 
months ago from Boyne City, Mich., to become 
connected with the Forest Products Corporation, 
recently has severed his connection with that con- 
cern and is now with the Thomas F. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Jarden resumes his connection with the 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. after an absence of 
six years. He is well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, especially thru his very 
excellent and practical articles on cost accounting 
that have appeared in this paper in recent years. 


The foremen’s instruction course given under 
the auspices of the industrial safety division of 
the Chicago Safety Council opened last Friday, 
Jan. 6, and the remaining nine sessions will be 
held Friday evenings every other week, the next 
being Jan. 20. The sessions are held in the audi- 
torium of the Central Y. M. C. A. Building. Lum- 
bermen interested in this course may obtain full 
information from S. F. D. Meffley, secretary- 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, who, together with W. H. Taplin, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., represents the lumber 
trade on the foremen’s instruction course commit- 
tee of the council. 


Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago for a short time during the latter part of 
last week, having stopped off here en route to the 
East, where he expects to spend a week or ten 
days, dividing his time between New York City 
and Washington. Maj. Griggs expressed himself 
as being quite optimistic as to the outlook for the 
west Coast lumber trade, which he says is entering 
the new year with splendid prospects after having 
done a fairly satisfactory business during the year 
that has just closed. Maj. Griggs will start back 
west in time to attend the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
Minneapolis, where he will appear as one of the 
principal speakers on the program. 


J. W. Stephenson, vice president of the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, of Marion, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago for a short time on Wednesday of this week 
en route to Detroit, Mich. He was accompanied 
by F. L. Sanford, a well known southern pine 
lumberman who recently formed a connection with 
the Indiana Truck Corporation and has had charge 
of its southwestern branch in Kansas City. Mr. 
Sanford has just completed a long trip in which 
he visited fifteen States, and he feels very much 
encouraged over the outlook for general business 
and an early revival in the truck industry. While 
the truck business is a new departure for Mr. 
Sanford, he finds it quite interesting and probably 
will largely forsake the lumber business in order 
to give his full attention to it. Mr. Stephenson is 
an old southern pine lumberman, but now his only 
interests are in timber lands and in a retail yard 
in Marion. 

E. H. Stoner, president of the West Penn Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his return from an extensive business trip 
thru the Inland Empire and the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Stoner found all Pacific coast manufacturers 
optimistic, expecting much business and _ higher 
prices. He himself felt afraid that prices on west 
Coast products would have a tendency to curtail 
buying, especially in the case of car siding, decking 
and flooring. In the Inland Empire, Mr. Stoner 
said, the price situation is not so acute. He sald 
that, having been in the wholesale lumber business 
in the Pittsburgh territory for thirty or more years, 
he has seen northern woods products come and £0, 
being replaced by southern pine. He now finds that 
west Coast products balance back and forth with 
the southern products, depending on prices, and he 
feels that at the present time southern pine has @ 
decided advantage in the Pittsburgh district. Mr. 
Stoner’s opinion is that 1922 will be a fair year 
for the eastern lumber trade, but will possibly be 
irregular both as to demand and prices. 
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VENEER CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Dean-Spicker Co., the resignation of J. T. 
Spicker as president was accepted and John R. 
Dean was elected as his successor, and Thomas A. 
Dean as vice president and secretary. 

John R. Dean founded the Dean-Spicker Co. and 
has acted as its vice president and a director since 
its organization in 1917. Prior to that time, he had 
six years’ experience in the veneer business with the 
Cc. L. Willey Co., of this city. He began with Mr. 
Willey as a machine hand, and working thru the 
mill on the different machines acquired a practical 
knowledge of the business under Mr. Willey’s tute- 
lage. After three years in the mill, Mr. Dean was 
made city salesman, in which employment he con- 
tinued for three years, when he resigned to join the 
Black Lumber & Veneer Co. He served as this com- 
pany’s vice president until the organization of the 
Dean-Spicker Co., which acquired the Black con- 
cern. 

Thomas A. Dean has been connected with the 
Dean-Spicker Co. for about two years, and is a 
stockholder and a director of the company. 


RAILROADS BUY ROLLING STOCK 


Chicago lumbermen handling railroad and car 
material this week were much interested in reports 
of big contracts for rolling stock of various de- 
scriptions being awarded or negotiated by several 
important western railroads. The Illinois Central 
last Tuesday let contracts for 2,000 gondola cars, 
to cost $3,214,000. The Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
received as its share of these contracts an order 
for 700 41-foot drop bottom gondolas; the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., one for 500 46-foot drop 
end gondolas, and the Western Steel Car and the 
Standard Steel Car companies each received orders 
for 400 41-foot end gondolas. The Union Pacific 
Railroad on the day previous announced the place- 
ment of a $10,000,000 order. The road contracted 
for 2,000 box cars with the Mt. Vernon Car & 
Manufacturing and the American Car & Foundry 
companies, and ordered 1,000 all-steel auto cars 
from the Pullman Co., 1,000 steel frame auto carg 
from the General American Car Co. and 500 from 
the Standard Steel Car Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is circulating 
inquiries for 7,300 freight cars, following the 
authorization by its board of directors of the ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 on new equipment. The 
Great Northern also is inquiring for approximately 
3,500 cars, to be bought thru the bond issue re- 
cently authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Thus these four roads alone are expected to 
spend $33,000,000 during the next month, while 
other railroads are understood to be preparing to 
follow suit. 


Amadganaaaaea: 


ADDS WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho, Wis., 
has opened a wholesale department in connection 
with its Chicago office, with Vernon J. Euler in 
charge. Roy Smith will continue to represent the 
company in this territory, handling the output of 
its five mills, while Mr. Euler will conduct a reg- 
ular wholesale lumber business, handling northern 
and southern hardwoods, and hemlock. 

Mr. Euler has been con- 
nected with the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co. for 
nearly two years, first as 
assistant sales manager 
at the Elcho main office, 
and later as eastern sales 
representative with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, N. 





V. J. EULER, 
Manager of Wholesale De- 
partment of the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., 
at Chicago 





Y. This office has now 
been closed, but Mr. Euler 
will continue to cover 
that territory from Chi- 
cago, and expects. to 
make occasional business 
trips into the East#® Mr. 
Euler has spent about fif- 
teen years in the lumber business, and received 
a thoro manufacturing education in the South. 
Coming north, he became connected with the Union 
Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, as as- 
sistant sales manger, and later as manager of this 
company’s branch office and mill at Antigo, Wis. 
After three years, shortly following this country’s 








entrance into the war, Mr. Euler Joined the United . 


States Army, and following his discharge became 
sales manager for the Lyman-Felheim Co., of Erie, 
Pa., with which concern he remained two years, 
until he went with the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. 


SELLS FOR COAST MILL IN EAST 

New York, Jan. 9.—Following the resignation 
of Ralph C. Angell to become vice president and 
general manager of the newly organized Babcock 
Angell Lumber Co., eastern headquarters of the 
Willapa Lumber Co. have been taken over by 
Arthur H. Yereance, who will be sales manager 
for that concern in east- 
ern territory. 

Mr. Yereance has been 
connected with the lum- 
ber business in eastern 
territory for the last 
fourteen years, during 
which time he has formed 
a wide acquaintance and 








A. H. YEREANCE, 
New York City; 


New Eastern Sales Man- 
ager for Willapa 
Lumber Co. 








become thoroly familiar 
with the needs of the 
lumber buyers in that ter- 
ritory. For six years he 
was connected with S. E. 
Slaymaker & Co., and 
prior to forming the con- 
nection with the Willapa 
Lumber Co. was manager 
of the west Coast department of the Harry. S. 
Lafond Co. He has made a special study of west 
Coast products and this knowledge, combined with 
his knowledge of the requirements of the eastern 
trade gained thru his wide experience, makes him 
a particularly valuable man in the position to which 
he has been advanced. 

H. B. Freeman, who has been connected with the 
Willapa Lumber Co. for several years, will assist 
Mr. Yereance in looking after the business of that 
company in New York City. 


‘‘THE TONGUES OF TREES’’ 


A stranger wandering into the Chicago Art In- 
stitute on any Sunday afternoon during the last 
month might think for a moment that he had hap- 
pened by mistake into a botanical garden or lab- 
oratory, for all around him he would see speci- 
mens of rare and beautiful plants, or photographs 
and paintings of them. At the end of the long 
gallery he would have been more surprised to hear 
a lecture going on to the public at large, or such 
part of it as chose to enter the free gallery, on the 
trees of Chicago, their qualities and possibilities. 

It was the annual exhibit of the Chicago Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, which has taken the 
trees under its wing as part of the natural flora 
which it is desirable to preserve. The exhibit has 
some very interesting mounted specimens of wood 
sections from the various native trees, and sev- 
eral noted botanists are giving free talks on the 
trees of the vicinity. The subject of last Sunday’s 
talk by Dr. Peppoon was “The Tongues of Trees,”’ 
and he told an interested audience something of 
what leaves, bark, shape and growth of a tree tell 
about it, what kinds of trees grow best in the Chi- 
cago region, where specimens of rare trees, or espe- 
cially large ones, are to be seen in the city or its 
environs, what the Forest Preserves have to offer 
and made a plea for the planting of shade trees 
and the preservation of the small stretches of na- 
tive trees now left. It was intended as an ele- 
mentary lesson in the identification of trees for a 
purely city audience, but it was notable that a 
number of small boys among the crowd listened 
with absorbed interest to the talk, some of them 
taking down notes. 


MAKES RECORD AS CHIEF BURGESS 

LANSFORD, PA., Jan. 9.—Quite frequently in- 
stances are cited of lumbermen being elected to the 
office of chief executive of an enterprising com- 
munity and performing the duties of the ‘position 
with credit to those over whom he was called to 
preside. A case in point is that of B. M. Arthur, 
who retired a week ago as chief burgess of this 
town. He is a business man in every sense of the 
word and brought to the office an experience that 
redounded to the benefit of the citizens. Always 
alert to the best interests of the people, his four 
years has been a record of achievement. Among 
the accomplishments that stand to his credit are 
these: He succeeded in having several miles of 
pavement laid, conforming to standards that are 
recognized as the best; his office collected more 








money than at any period in the history of the 
borough government; he practiced the policy that 
where men fell by the wayside thru temptation 
of alcoholic liquors it was better to permit the 
victim his freedom that he might be employed 
than force his incarceration in a prison cell; he 
kept a check on expenditures, but never used his 
official veto on an ordinance that would aid 
the growth of the town; he eradicated the pedler 
nuisance in the town; he broke up the practice 
of automobile speeding within the confines of the 
borough; he forced the trolley company te abide 
by the wisdom of the council in the matter of 
improvement; he made public utility corporations 
recognize that the borough had rights that had to 
be respected, and he advocated many proposals in 
the interest of the children. Mr. Arthur is a 
wholesale lumberman dealing in hardwoods, south- 
ern pine and hemlock. 


MAKES HEROIC RESCUE 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—L. E. Cornelius, presi- 
dent of the Cornelius Lumber Co., was the hero 
in the thrilling rescue yesterday of Johnnie Foley, 
12 years old, caddy at the Normandy Golf Club 
course in St. Louis County. The boy went to re- 
trieve a ball on the thin ice on a lake, and when 
near the middle he broke thru and went down. 
Mr. Cornelius, who was playing at the time, volun- 
teered to save Johnnie. A rope was tied about 
him and he started. Ten feet from shore the ice 
broke under him. The remaining 38 feet he strug- 
gled thru the water, breaking the ice with his 
fists, swimming or kept afloat by the buoyancy 
of the ice cakes. On reaching the point where the 
boy had gone down in deep water he dived and 
swam to the bottom, found him and brought him 
up. The two were dragged ashore with the rope. 

L. E. Comer, president of the M. E. Leming 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., reports that 
renewed activity is being shown in the demand for 
lumber for phonograph cabinets. He said that the 
furniture factories, too, are buying more oak, and 
a good many inquiries were being received for car 
material from manufacturers. 


JOINS FUEL SYSTEM CONCERN 


New Yor«k City, Jan. 10.—The Hardinge Co. 
(Inc.), of this city, announces that O. M. Rau, 
formerly consulting engineer to the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., has now become associated with 
the Hardinge Co. and will have in his charge the 
handling of Quigley pulverized fuel systems as 
applied to boilers. The Hardinge Co. (Inec.) re- 
cently acquired the Quigley pulverized fuel de- 
partment of the Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 
and W. O. Renkin, recently associated with the 
Hardinge Co. (Inc.), is managing engineer of that 
department. 


EMBARKS IN WHOLESALING 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 9.—John T. Green, for- 
merly with the A. J. Levy 
Lumber Co., has embarked 
in the wholesale business 
for himself, with offices 
at the Franklin Trust 
Building, on South 15th 


Street. He will handle 
hardwoods, white pine, 





JOHN T. GREEN, 
Who Has Established 
Himself in Business 

as Wholesaler at 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





spruce and hemlock. Mr. 
Green was at one time 
with the Forest Lumber 
Co., and has been in the 
business in this section 
for many years, during 
which time he has made 
many friends in the trade. 





CYPRESS-HARDWOOD FIRM MOVES 


GuLFPORT, MIss., Jan. 10.—The F. G. Hanley 
Cypress Co., which was organized in St. Louis in 
1904 by the late Frank G. Hanley and which 
operated in that city until Jan. 1 of this year, has 
moved to Gulfport, where it has reopened its 
offices. J. G. Ashe, formerly connected with the 
Cornelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and later in 
the commission business in Chicago, is manager 
of the company, which has the exclusive repre- 
sentation of several of the largest cypress and 
hardwood mills in the South. Cypress will con- 
tinue to be featured by the company. 
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There was not a large volume of business placed during the week but the consumers have smaller stocks than. usual and are operating, so the 
inquiry. especially for hardwoods, shows a noticeable increase, foreshadowing .a marked increase in placements. Millmen do not expect a price change 
until demand forces values a little higher. The following are quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points: 
pam FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. - ™ FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. 

_—_ ARD APLE— 

4/4 $ 90. 00@ 100. 90 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40. 00@ 45.00 $25. 00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 | 10/4  90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 .....@..... 
5/4  95.00@105 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4  95.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 a 
6/4 100.00@110. 00 0 50.00@ 55.00 30, 00@32.00 16.00@18.00 | sop MapLe— 

fa gaa 00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 65.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@ 35.00 20.00@22.00 13.00@ 18.00 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 8/4 15000 85°00 Br 00 50.00 $0009 45.00 3600 528.00 14:00016-00 

Yr est 4 roped papee | ree pes ope 19.00@ 320.00 8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 

. . ° . e e . . Tt = 

a 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 4/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00 30.00 13.00@15.06 
4/4 100.00@110.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 8/4 108,00@115,00 $0,000 35.00 B5.00@ 80.00 36:00 38.00 1h 00g 16-06 

se Leyes Tee £0.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 bee bre 8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 

8/4 110.00@120.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 13.00@15.00 | H®MLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E— 

10/4 110.00@120.00 70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 8’ 10-14" 16’ 18-20" 22-24" 

12/4 115.00@125.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... 2x 4 $25.50@27.50 $25.50@27.00 $27.00@29.00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 

Sore Ei eS egies) Heganss anseganos psgiess ancogsee 

x ° ° . ° 5 . ° . le le 

6/4 TO sro Foe tote Oak om te ope te on | 2x10 — 24.00@26.00 25.00@27-00 26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50  31.00@33.00 
6/4  75.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 26:00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 2*12 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 31.50@33.50 

8/4  85.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

10/4 100. .00@105.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

~ ie a .00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... No. 1 Hemtock, Boarps, 81S— 

se 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20" 8-16’ 

4/4 = 65.00@ 75.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 1x 4  $23.00@25.00 $24.00@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00 @27.00 

Yr ae ice Bett ped as betes oe unis 1x 6 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 

8/4  86.00@ 95.00 80:00 66.00 32.00034.00 16:0017.00 1x 8 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.50@31.60  26.00@28.00 

10/4 96.00@108.00 70:00 76.00 410001600 1x10 25.00@27.00  26.00@28.00  27.50@29.50  29.50@31.50  26.50@28.50 

12/4 100.009110.00 15000 80.00 popes tages veees@..ee- | 1x12 25.50@27.50  26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00  27.00@29.0¢ 

ent: Shenae ‘ : -00@51. +@..0.. Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1, 

sie3 No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
ei Hove aun 0.006 aos F000 0.00 aeMoeney ILsogtEs | ixtan@ wiasr tfost and Wager No $ Remlgc rough, 13 to He 
e z * = ie x4 and wider, oot an onger, Oo emioc roug. to 

8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70. 00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 

: } gree the usual lull in business, there has been no further advance in prices and the market continues very firm on a basis of previous values, 

. Oo. b. shipping point: 

ieee Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. . - FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 8 com. 

OFT KLM— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60. 00 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18. y 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .@.. 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 6 ' 15.000 50.00 er 0028-00 1 et 500021, 00 10/4 95 .00¢)100.00 2. 00@ &. 00 65. 000 70.00 38.00@40.00 fe 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70. 00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 is 00@21.00 | 12/4 105.00@110.00 00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 .@.. 

8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 ¢ epee 16/4 120.00@125.00 108. OO@II0. 00 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 ..... ivxns 

10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... Harp MaPLe— 

ve it 12008 fia ANG G8 208 ih SBT gli mats 

2 common and bette 30.00@33.0 ’ ; 5/4 75.00@ 80. ; , : , 3. : 

4/4 60.00@ ne 00 45.00@ 50.00 et 00@ 40.00 33,000 26:00 13 Oe Git op 6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 13.00@15.00 

5/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.60 

Ch oee ee eee ee See iy erga ee eSB IESE | tare sue mneiiess agony sna 5.006 gn. drmgsg go 18 00uan 

/ . t 65.00 60.00@ 55.0 ; e .00@18. x Y . ; 

Bien ‘ aioe scorer, eapeena, | Wa PROS HERS MED ESBS NSE cooB 

ue Hosguey Tease was wae Ges Sumer Oe TECgILES | Sore amie peated 

6/4 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16. 00@ 18. 00 | 4/4 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 cine 5/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4 125.00@130.00  90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 .....@.. 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.06 

12/4 130.00@135.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 .....@.. 8/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

a — .00@145.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 Mev. Enp Driep WHITE MaPLe— 

OFF SLu— 4/4  95.00@110.00 ...... er 65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... Weer 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... is sai 75.00@ 85.00 .....@..... i eed 

5/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... eee 75.00@ 90.00 .....@..... ee Quvree 

6/4  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... Dhisssxs 85.00@100.00 .....@..... me ee 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— “eer 80@ 83 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 —" @ #98 120 $23903%8 

vo ee es v0 CACC OES CES cee 
hc Aneta ef ror Ber > Hk No. 1 com... .. 47@ 50. 55@ 60 60@ 65 | No.1 com..... Qe. 0G 80 t0@ 8 
No. 1 com..... 70 qb 80 85 85 90 No. 2 com..... 382@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 COMis.cse- a re soo rt 35@ r+ 
feud cones” 0G 48 BG BS BSS GS | vas °".......$115@120 $117@120 s120@125 | VAtX0™— 
ound wormy.. fas: seen aeer D 
0a No. 1 com..... 63@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 BAS wee eee ees $220@... $230@235 $245@ 

QUARTERED RED Oak N 3 20 23 23@ 25 23 25 Belects ..cccecs 155 165@. ° 170@ 
PAD is nenn sets $110@115 ...@... ...@... id. ware anh a No. 1 com..... 1006 . 110 115@... 
No. 1 com..... ang 60 oe a: No. 2 com... 82@ 34 34@ 37 35@ 38 No. 2 com..... 45 50 55@..- 

- No. te eecee me 45 oe @ oe eS me wormy and GumM— 

LAIN WHITP AND RED OAK— com. { é 140 
B cxun oil $110@115 $120@125 $125@130 and better... 37@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Gtrd: No. leo.” 70 80 © 154.80 aoa. 88 
LS ae 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 MAPLE— Plain red FAS. 110@120 120@130 125@135 
No. 1 com..... 6 g 70 68@ 73 T0@ 75 BAS ..cccccee 70@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 — red No. 1 
No; 2 com... 42@ 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 55@ 65 60@ 70 |  — com. ....... 60@ 65 %7@775 T5@ 80 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28 32 No. 2 com - 82 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 jan "boxboards, 
Sound wormy @ @ @ 48 to. 17” 55@ 60 @ @ 
BircH— ee @ aie eee ~-e@..< 
(W.Va. stock 38@ 42 50@ 55 55@ 60 eee Sap FAS, 6” & 

Ports gusguntimgn | Meise Meo ae Hae | at&ica W822 Hee Bes 
I i ait 0@120 $118@123 $122@130 0. 2 com..... 8 . ” ‘ ; 23@ 26 
Saps and selects’ 750 85° BEG 00 BO os | BurcH— Sap No. 2com. 21@ 24 22@ 25 23@ 
No. 1 com..... 57@ 62 65@ 70 68@ 72 FAS .....s00- $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 | Corronwoop— 

No. 2 com. A... 35 39 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com 40@ 45 45 50 45@ 50 FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 65@ 70 $ 67@ 72 ...@..- 

No. cm. B.. B.. 27 27@ 30 27@ 30 on oo 380@ 35 = 35 35@ 40 He. OM 505. axe ae AY a4 46 Sat ee 
ane HITB sSH— 0. COM..ece eee eoe 

poet. 18 ¥ 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 K so nae re Ba 90 $ $0105 o1gomtse Boxboards, sie ai - e 
oxboards, 0) com... D to wees P| Pare ++@.ue 
38 to 17°... 208190: 66... 5... No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12”..... 60@ 65 ...@.. o + Q@ice 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 





Siding 





9.—Following are average prices obtained in this territory according to sales reports, for Jan. 3, 4 and 7 























Flooring Ceiling Boards 
/ wf > T ? > 
1x4 B&better ............8 $39.22 | %x3% No. 2 common........ 12.98 %x6 B&better ........... He. 3 ‘commen 
No. 1 common........ 35.80 | yex3%4, B&better ............ 26.00 No. 2 common. 1x 8 Shiplap ..... 20.91 
No. 2 common........ 15.85 No. 1 common........ 21.00 Roofers BAGG RPE: ttle ewecweewiwaks 17.00 
No. 3 and cull... .6.6. 7.50 No. 2 common........ 10.50 : ie! | a 
arn x ae Square edge— 40 . pa 
AO DP Sect yc csnw seca ns 65.00 i> ly Bl)”: Sa eee 17.00 
&better flat......... 48.10 Partition 1x6 No. 1 common........ No. 3 common— 
No. 1 common flat.... 38.43 No. 2 common........ PMN BR oe le veered 12.00 
No. 2 common flat.... 15.60 1x4 B&better ............ 44.00 No. 3 common........ No. 4 common— 
No. 3 common flat.... 10.00 No. 2 commom........ 37.00 Bearde 1x8 & 10” Shiplap..... ——a 
1x6 No. 1 common flat.... 36.00 No. 2 common........ 15.00 
No. 2 common flat.... 18,10 Bébetter— Shingles 
No. 3 and cull flat.... 5.00 6/4x6 to 12” Rough........ No 2 Pin@c .ccs: alk der ea ete 3.75 
Siding No. 1 common— MEAG Nee S GINO iis ke dances 2.24 
Ceiling Novelty— 1x10 Shiplap ........... 5x18 Best heart cypress...... 5.00 
, 5x18 Prime cypress.......... 2.50 
ee 43.85 1x6 No. 1 common........ 34.77 | No. 2 common— 
No. 1 common........ 38.00 No. 2 common........ 18.53 D3 el) |. ar ee Lath 
No. 2 common........ 16.80 Nok 3 CommGRs . <0 cc 12.50 ES aa ns dee dthdexccuied 4’ No. 1 Standard green..... 3.50 
The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Jan. 7 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Aleaw- ming- ties- sas 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Casing and Base Dimension, SIS1E 
B&better— “e ” , , o- 
1x3” EG Bé&better ..... 66.00 67.00 ..... 5.5 No p> J ye | erase acdc Se “aawas 
 penliae an Ve oO SS eee 56.00 55.74 56.22 61.05 apie. 23°50 1N.14 25.73 
Ce ae ee .... 4750 5600 ....: Gane Wess. acca ivase  acoue ORIG GG 5 Ce eat: 25.76 ..... 19.48 26.61 
eS sss ccxs ae «a Beem 18 & 207) 26.25 111.. 20.76 28.29 
FG _— ewes ... 50.00 48.60 0.13 Jambs 10’ to 20’ 25.28 16.00 ....- 
Pee at Mo. Tn) 4500 | B&better— No. Seeing eh a. Soe 
No. 1 onan ... 87.00 89.06 ..... ee ee 60.00 64.75 = weeees a venee ae Pry 4 
No. : ae ... 16.00 16.51 15.50 Y, p ‘ ” 3: : BY we eee pO eee VS 15.K 
tel’ BOA ...-...-.... 70.00 70.00... 1%, 1% & 2xt & 6". oa oe 18 & 20°! 22.00 1775 19.24 
Bab CC) ee ace. Newnes ceca ee ‘ene S1S 10’ to 20’ 22.00 5.88 .... . 
A EIN OTIS 48G9 39i75 ianiniandaeie 2x 6”, 10° ...... 14.00 13.55 15.00 
FG Be better ..... 45.71 49.77 2.23 43.64 Wee 3; Bee, 16". 5 biccus , 2: aoe cxane, Be. wuaeae 14.00 14.06 14.84 
BW pet eins alerted aa ae é Other lengths. = 36.32 26.83 |) ere 15.50 13.75 17.05 
pS ae eee 35.00 33.38 f oo eee 25.44 ccuwx eee 18 & 20’. 17.00 13.91 15.00 
ae 17.66 16.67 5. Other lengths. 7 35.92 28.78 10’ to 20’ 16.86 123.90 .... 
| ae ere anaes <een 7.22 N 2 (all . Se: Bs OP wawncus 20.00 14.26 16.00 
1x6” No Ok. Be OME. os. 5 18.00 16.12 No. 2 (all lengths)— 1S eee ae 18.00 14.11 13.68 
Ne. G GM. oki ces Perry 9.45 Se ck eR Ke RRR 13.98 6 ..ces 3200.98 TATE . geeerrre 20.33 14.83 17.19 
SIO ccissenwdas 16.50 18.52 16.20 18.59 18 & 20’ STS 15.98 17.93 
i 10’ to 20’ 22.00 eS eee ey 
Ceiling No. 3 (all lengths): 2x10”, 12° ...... 18.00 ..... 13.96 15.33 
. ann WR cicas 9.00 10.20 8.92 6’ ...... 20.00 19.00 17.04 16.0 
4x4" Bé&better ...cscos 36.00 35.88 36.75 UR ate kato sae — *4é ‘a 18 & 20’ 20.67 ..... 16.93 17.87 
a ae 31.67 30.00 WAG aagcuswcac. 9.58 10.43 8.79 13 & 20; =e —_ 
1 ere ee a aeee au me 2. Aer ‘ > 2x12”, 10’ ...... ae 15.00 .... 
% x4” B&better cea 37.00 34.00 36.72 37.06 Boards, S18 or S28 eames | Sees 19.00 13.96 16.00 
No. 1 .........-+. 32.00 32.50 5 33.52 | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’. 28.50 isan, Fides oe 1815 22.00 
nea eeeeeke va cues annie 16.25 Other lengths. ..... 35.00 26.25 18 & 20’. ae: 16.83 21.50 
%x4” Bebe MENGE alesc nocd eee | o wae 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 26.92 any 10’ to 20’ 21°50 epg ee 
bo Ua Serer 35.00 cee Other lengths. ..... 36.00 29.05 So a) ii pais aie y 8.46 ae 
ING Bese cCawie stiiocs ae Re 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 39.93 ivnés ee peri >" alka eats tad 8.75 ak 
Other lengths. ..... 37.87 46068 | ++ j##=§= aeaqe pide Sa waded 
Partition No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— i BP evs 10.75 9.50 “8.69 
16-06 866 sce: ae. aes fo: ee 
1x4 & 6” R&better wee. 44.00 50.26 51.81 1x6" jie dee etarenteciacns 19.00 17.80 18.45 18.50 Longleaf Timbers 
Ores a ae ae WN OS areca Neoware xs 19.48 17.63 18.55 19.77 - ia ae P 
Te deckaveseces socks seses QE <0 SR denoaccucéces ss 2206 1029 1038 saan | ** 3 eee om = 
1 BAe eee 11.89 No. 3 (all lengths) — Oo Suis tek °111 19.60 
' ine. jto 12”. ...... 2.00. cxncia SOOO BROW nncce | TE cetansesncedcevens 23.61 21.34 
Bevel Siding BRAG oe tevicenceceans a. a? it eo ee So eeeeernne 233 poe 
A MOD ss ccascer sce ee 2 eee 1x19" ses ieeighoieasaenete aa: Geek Gee ach sap aE 33.00... 
5% x6” B&better OS wcie See GOO caves cn aoe No 4. all  widt he pret i ‘ - i 7 sai 7 
in Es ae ae nea ae 7 ieee 
: : : Plaster Lath 
Roofers a, , 
Drop Siding NOt Se SHOP acca oecaas eaux SESEo SR0O* 2.2. | SS a 4.00... +35 << 
; |” i Ear tee 968. ..... eat, No. G advetaceds “aes ree 3. 1f 3.75 
1x4 or '6” B&better wih. 41.46 37.00 34.00 37.83 lengths ............ co gee aca 
Neer B is ede icceu eens S808 92:90 S217 Byrkit Lath 
No. 3 yas alma ea 19.20 17.00 19.27 20.43 Shipla é OS sn cadiawes 9.50 
ag Seles ae ete ee 1 — Eon omelet 11.33 
No, 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’... 26.35 ..... ..... 2890 | 39° ena longe : 14.75 
Wines Celer Jen@iNSs. accus seece cesne BSE a 
nish te Ss SS eee ee y ial 
B&better rough— Other lengths. i ee 
SE ea a No. 2 (10 to 20’)— B&better, 9 and 18’.. ..... 48.50 Bere: 
ate, Sette kee 47.50 40.00 PSP vices scwes 18.31 18.43 18.12 19.28 38 is grads a eee eane tate 
1! MRS de ela Mee eae 47.50 ..... DEED Gite eaanece 18.56 17.00 18.78 18.97 * GWG PIGS sicéc tenn oeses oy 
LR > A Cae 51.5 ee : No. 2, nual eaeewede awh,..aaan Pe i 
1%x4 et Ye eee — "Tt" F693 | No. 3 (all lengths)— 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... ua 53.00 72.00 Sad ein aca atara aa ye 10.80 pe 11.00 Car Decking 
OC. / 7. ren CO2E hc esa X10” eee eeeee 50 ..... 12.00 ..... ‘ on 
a4 & Svane bee bode oi -— ? No. ee St ee ne ee 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”... 53.67 Grooved Roofing Car Sill 
: " moe 3 TRIS csccasawes . 31.00 S4S. Sq.E&S metkanieads 
Bé&better Surfaced— S4S, Sq. s— 
SISLE é Sackdumee ud anaes ee Pp ere 
BNO) 0012 sic cron ewe vesee 49.50 47.5 : Dimension, SISLE oe op Poll" Nellie celle aie °° Sate 
RANT ig. cc cronsvate-stanvernerauiee ..ee. 55.00 55. 52.93 | No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ...... 24.00 19.94 26.83 Oecd nae Toads fies Ta eee 
OS, Sie aia 51.94 48.75 9. 51.77 PAL -20kees 22.67 ..... 19.53 23.21 OO aAEP.. 4225) -izcg oA RE wese 
za” Bere eta erecta aoa tad 52.25 57.00 55 50.46 1G? cece 23.58 ..... 20.70 << , 
MG SHG TO". ccc ict 58.50 59.00 56.5 57.88 18 & 20’. 25.90 ..... 20.98 26.9 . . 
a Cen aie 60.25 51.00 55.66 56.07 10’ to 20’ 25.20 ..... 20.84 .... Car Framing 
Mee NO BE osieinsve 60.50 ... 58.50 65.49 Be Oy IO ccc naes 20.00 SO ” 8” & under, 20° & under ..... ..... 23.56 ..... 
6/4x6” Te Rare ek Te ae 7 a i | aaa 18.80 17.15 20.14 Wee caéwas: toy ae - ee 
OS & 10". cece cc es 61.00 i : (re 20.50 17.00 20.18 = ’ ' 27.9 
5/4x12” ES eae 64.75 21... 15 & 20’. 21.83 18.66 20,73 | 10° & over, 20° & under ..... ..... 27.23 ....- 
% and 2x4 to, 12”.... 58.50 56.83 10’ to 20’ 21.30 18.75 ees : 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10”... 65.00 ..... BESO ACS vans 18.82 Stringers 
ee 5.00 ss 1 22.00 19.12 22. 50 : ‘ 6”— 
si 5G 23.20 16.48 23.33 | 99% hrt., sate O25 5 26.00 
C Surfacea— 18 & 20’. 25.00 ..... 19.385 25.84 | <8 00 20 ---ceeee . _ 
30° to:S0" «Fee ccccs DERE wcete 
ee Ore seeee 48,00 2x10", 10° ...... aes 19.00 21.2! aoe : 
Oe ee cesses 43,00 Te. ee 22.00 17.21 21:76 | xd", 90% heart.... 27.00 
ale rcreta Mauer aes 42.00 45.00 | a 23.88 ..... 18.81 22.75 . 2 
ix5 BR TAP ssnnnasns 45.00 49.00 18 & 20’. 25.00 ....) 20.33 30.25 Factory Flooring 
Rieree Peck ete Kepeaes 47.00 50.00 Be 2:20 BGS teeta. weads. (xonwa No. GR iiacwun 19.50 ...26 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. 





b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Dec. 31 and Jan. 6: 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain 1x3 1x4 ees a a No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
Limp aaueceeneaian ** $57.50 Yo hs % % Soe, (ESE 22.50 $12.25 $ 9.25 | 1x 6” ..........$24.50 $19.00 $10.50 
B&better es aeet $70.00 56.50 Cle. Cle. Cig. Part. BI 6s. 5 cate -onse 23.50 18.75 10.25 EX BO 5 ncssarecs See SG F525 
Piscseksntavascen ee ** 54.50 | B&better ++ $88.50 $40.00 $41.50 $49.75 | 1x 8” .......... 24.50 19.00 11.00 | 1x10” .......... 25.75 20.50 12.00 
CO oicececeeecceeses ess 50.25 47.25 | No. 1...... 36.50 36.50 37.00 38.50 | 1x10” .......... 26.50 19.25 11.50 
Flat grain No, 2...... + 20.00 8 * S150 | 1x12” ........00 33.50 21.50 12.25 Lath 
B&better 50.25 45.50 Dimension S&E , No.1 No.2 
No. ttre ee Finish—Dressed ex No. 2 1%x1%—4" ...........8 5.25 8 4.00 
ING: 2 scscsccosieeumed 19.50 20.50 Bé&better C ae, ot. 3, 12, TF — Mending 
td t le ©) ”“ 4 Q9r 
Casing and Base ixé IBY ccoccdc caeoraweas a ehoe vie 00 — et - . "ee ied 1% and smaller. .32 percent discount 
B&btr. CEG; 20) Ge Veussenee cee 62.00 56.00 20.50 21°50 ox 8” 17.25 19.00 1% and larger...30 percent discount 
1x4, 6, DB 6.6ip b00/465 $9400.00 OO OOO $64.00 im, 2 %, Set C0 BP i cnes 65.00 se 21.25 22.50 2x10” 18.50 20.25 are 
DSRNA! LO" 6 icviccrevnes eewasan 67.50.] 1%, 1%, 2x5, 10, 12”... 70.00 “* 23:25 25.00 2x12” 21.25 22.50 *None sold. 











NORTH 


Norfolk, Va. 
Edge Rough— 


CAROLINA PINE 


, Jan. 9.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 














No. 2 & better No. 8 Box Cull & red heart | . es xis seg 
4/4 ........+.++-$51.00@53.00 — $31.50@33.50  $20.50@ 21.50 $17.00@18.00 | Lath, No. 1..$ 6.00@ 6.50 Roofers, 6”. -$25.50@26.50 D4S, 6”. .$58.00@ 62.0 
B/4 veeseeeetiees B5.00@ 58.00 370004000 *22-00038.00 oe ate we oS 3.000 3.50 oo eeeeeree a” Eeaeeanes 

58.00@61. g @42 eae Saeee- 0 gb SaaS | F 9 2”.. 26.50 5 .* co Use : 
8/4 LITLE 600@ 6400 44.000 47.00 wo en, | aan ©... 22 5010! 26.50 12”.. 28.00@ 29.00 12”... 67.00@71.00 
Rough 4/4— | Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
8” oo... ee eeees 57.00@60.00  36.00@38.00 25.00@26.00 21.00@ 22.00 Pncantond apr = vie 8” rift CORN  iieses pia vasssarns 
OF cxvcxnvankoed 59.00@62.00 — 38.00@ 40.00 —-:26.00@ 27.00 —-22.00@ 23.00 ee ee et ee 55.00@61.00  $43.00@47.00 $24.00@25.50 
Ae” swesseeesen st 65.00@68.00  43.00@45.00 = 26.50@27.50 =. 22.50@ 23.50 : Wah ciauimccadbimaags ianialst ve 4 26.50@27.50  15.50@ 16.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$35.50@87.50 Bark strip partition Ceiling, - S eabaepteceepemee leew thes ate 33.00@ 35.00 50 @ 27.5 ~aee Hope 
BOX wcccccs 13.00@ 14.00 Woe. 2 & 2. .0c<ss 500 0$41.00@44.00 | «Be ewer eee eceeeccereeeece 36.00 @38.00 27.50 @ 29.50 17.50 @ vers 
Cull: Ped) MOSS icccscees 12.00@ 12.50 bigs bic A ; {i eo eee sare tern ory ats 55.00@ 61.00 43.50 @ 47.50 24.00 @25.50 
The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Boarps, RoucgH— Frncine, RouegH— P ’ , ’ 
Sao Giles. sles Geese Ee this ae ” 5. 63.50 40500" $68.00 "$68.00 
No. 1 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 OY, INO Diciccscccssnsceemnen $62.50 $65. H 
alla 68.00 4.00 76.0 76.0 76.0 76.00 Os, 2 iss:0.6/016:0'00:0:6,0(0 51.00 53.50 56.00 56.00 
75.00 81.00 81.00 76.00 76.00 81.00 w Bios Becocesssorene BERB ores Fy 4 be 33.8 
Ho. 2, 50.00 58.00 55.00 = 65.00 = 58.00 = 60.00 ee 44.00 49.00 55.0 55.00 
ss ts oe ons os us Bo. B..ccccccssess M00 23.00 25.60 26.60 26.50 
No. 3, ed ee4 p34 oped peesy aye No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18; 6”, $22. 
29.00 81.60 81.00 81.00 81.00 1.00 ype ge song sen ee 
For on white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. tsi mig Tl gag iy: 2 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. 81 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
For 81 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1. 0° for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
ace ant Dee. 3 roofing = 32. G: shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Ho. 1 Pince Stove $181B Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18° 20’ SIDING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
Sicttes ie ie aie aie oie ae ie in co fi 
oecee D ° ° . . . Behetter . sé ccoves $58.00 $58.00 Bal. sé svaihie a wiasiesaeaes - «$30.00 $30.00 
gf ee 26.00 26.50 29.00 27.50 28.50 29.50 32.00 32.00 
CE ee eee ccc ee ee eect a andetet 
Zlowccoe * ° < ° e ° . 
_ wae 34.00 34.00 39.00 38:00 88:00 39:00 «37.00 «37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
odie piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 11.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 oor Vv. g...«.$51.00 $47.00 $.. 
CO a rr 20.00 2E00 saves 
No. 2 He better se. @: 40:50 acca  svwes 
1x6” No. 2 and betters. g. 32.00 30.00 32.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear.... 60.00 ..... ..... 
Finish 
ExB and 10”... «ss 3 de-aw BOO sieue seaen 
Casing and base......... BSN kseee wesw 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 and better... 28.00 26.00 28.00 
2x8” No. 2 and better... 20.00 ose.  swses 
Ms BS. sstwsiswnkone ve ee 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 36.00 27.00 31.00 
MO: DS: s2054606%a0 5 1 | a 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
1x 8 and 10 cos waiena ee 12.50 10.50 10.50 
BRAS vo d.siescavewaek Sen 13.00 BE700) seis 6:0 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
an4”, 12 and 14° «05550 11.50 9.50 10.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
an 4”, 12 to 16’ S48. «44 16.50 BBO scsicw 
‘wet 12 tor 26’ B48... EU i ee. eee 
Timbers, 32’ and Uhder j 
BE CHES cA csiedioaccwnee 19.00 RTO Site dus 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 11.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


x8” N02 FD MORE. 5.5.5.5 oo cite ea eee eS cai $54.00 
PHO ce SORES: | 550-0 owed ial peas She aoe. ew 51.00 
PNG ee ORE 0s. iawn tee ae wd wie eww ear a 39.00 
1x3 and 144,x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 56.50 
CORE E.R ee ee 39.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
2x4” No; 2 Clear and DETIED «6 6.660666 60 denies 34.00 
PWAD cp MRMRIR 85g voccattaig- in pias nie, WUE eee 29.00 
1x6” No, 2 clear Gnd Detter. ..éic.c.c0ssoe es 35.00 
DR ee ED ais te AG ele Oe a bhcas a oe 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No: 2 CleaP BG DOCCC 6ocisisicS kos 6656 Sewies 55.00 
Ceiling 
Sexe” No; 2 Clear and better... 60sec 33.00 
DUN MORN op ces: ence coo ho 4. Seas. Bocuse 22.50 
ixa” No. 2 Clear and: Der 60. 6c ccc. ccs 34.00 
BANDS eS RCIRNR Riga sp so evs Soe enews «oo ew 29.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ixG” No; S. Cleat ANG> DOCG oi .oscaisic 65.0 sc 34.00 
NG A 2 265i wae sie a ee ae 28.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail B list.......... Pea ee 7.00 
BOAPOR HON FOR TS M6 6 5 2.566 o:c0i6 osisis-or's 7.00 
Small timbers, Of Bail B list... o.0:6.0:0a¢ «4,00 7.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B _ Biieniacare 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green............+- 6.00 





WESTERN PINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 2 No. 8 
ae a", 10, 32, 24, 16 Bae" 6.6 cccce $26.00 $16.00 
BMS ciao ened 28.00 17.00 
is 6", 10; 32.24. 16:20" o0cces . 27.00 19.50 
BD” sscceaie - 29.00 21.50 
De SO) 00) AO ocak occ cse rae eo» 27.50 20.50 
1X10", TO £6. 20" occcictcwscves -- 28.00 20.50 
1x12”, BORO IED” 6.04 sc esieeicwe sale 83.00 22.00 
12600: 26" c.ccces cccsccens ae aaa 
IG 6 'owaere-a @amerevernts 29.00 21.00 
SELECTS Bébetter “OC” “D” 
tx 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. — ro eo 2 $61.00 
Te” rs Se er 65.00 
DR? iste einai soe ses. 6 eres ae 87 09 oo. 00 70.00 
1x13” and wider...... ee -102.00 97.00 75.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, “i6’ 
eS Be eer eee 95.00 90.00 73.00 
R/4 and wider......cccce a © 00 —" Mage 
SHop, S2S No. No. No. 
gS Sppeereren $48. 25 $38. ‘25 $28. 35 
Bi: seexuveu de cune ewan 68.25 48.25 33.25 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 

PR Ue aig ciao. 6a 'e\'0i'0: 6 os 001s 0:8 Hace wale $71.00 

1x4 and 1x10 Ser Risvaiece revo weaerere 61.00 

Bevel siding, RE ere rrr 3.00 

ER ere rr re 35.00 

gave SKRLaTanEL EL Bx 6:0 CE DrSrecw oie. o ls wie oR w eLae ye 
Facto stock, iis Big etn Sretar er sieielve vie kw MACROS 30. 

sere, eeitanisltr aaenelaipael sible 6.00 

i ne ef aiakecoxevadaxe ete ai ee Oye 42.00 

De ry aie lei ata aves ai 6%, 6s xRINIe te BOOS 42.00 

0 a eee re 45,00 

‘Common rough dimension............+-+: 20.00 

BOX 1UMbEP,: BPOONs . 2. ccc ccc vcdcccvsscoce 15.00 

err rr err 18.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 7.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ending Jan. 7: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.8 No.2 No.8 

C&Btr. C&Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 

E08" a6 ca $54.50 $44.50 114%3”...$57.50 $44.50 

1. eee 51.00 45.000 14%4x4”... 54.50 44.50 

BO? cases 53.50 41.00 1%4x6”... 56.50 44.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 

TER occ $28.00 $26.00 14%4x3”...$43.50 $33.00 

io anon 27.00 25.00 1%4x4”... 39.00 33.00 

TAO 6s0% 29.00 27.00 14%4ix6”... 42.00 35.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 

%, B26 ahd 2E.6 U6 Ba vc scccccs $62.00 $52.00 

1%, 1% On FEI" cvcciccccscecsse COO GHGS 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


WEROE. -cce 64.00 eee ees oduleaaece saws ty po - 00 
. a Ce Ce Pee 00 
,,8 QUO DE cise it eoedecessc eens BL: 00 45. 00 

ix PEROT OO POO Cee 53.00 47.00 
1M 1435, SB; 20 ONG BA iciccccens 52.00 46,00 
BEA Rc CAOe ECKL GLa es oO ccizeccure 53.00 47.00 
a, GNG SES, S GN Lo csccccsvces 60.00 54.00 


Ceiling, ChLEB and C&EV, and Partition 
3%x4”....$26.00 $21.00 %x6”....$29.00 $24.50 
56x4”.... 28.00 23.00 5 x6”.... 31.50 26.50 
4x4”... 27.50 21.50 14%4x6”.... 30.00 25.00 

1x4”.... 29.50 26.50 1x6”.... 32.00 29.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


5.x6”....$26.00 $20.50 1x6”..... $30.00 $31.50 
‘ix4”. ose 20.00 2250 328" 20... 37.00 34.00 
Fir Battens 
8? FIRE ices wes $ — Se” OO Give scx $ .95 
a” OG ncccee ne 85 S Oe ewcwess 1.00 
Lath 
Biv; per thoumatis<ciisccccccecsdeiciesece $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No 
com. com. 
Se DS. ENS GG TIS ec civkicccvcvcenes $13.00 $10.00 
PEG Lea dae muscen iad eew Waldue kaw 11.00 8.00 
BO” veccne xteibs Cs Me seudesnnane 11.50 8.50 
Pe er ERE Wee hae ce Raew nee aca 12.50 9,50 
ee RE 6c oo ano oes Cee ccereee 13.00 10.00 
E548 and 20, E3GSI2" .ccceccscas 15.00 12.00 
BMG cite getcectwettesenwe cues 13.50 10.50 
Bigke GN TO ci tcicrsrsscasaaucase 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
oe Oi Oen” Ceanera che cdnawe neces $15.00 $12.00 
Ot G, 42 BOE CO cicigpeacoccsvcaews 15.50 12.50 
3x 8; SEE  cudvanvotesenncacanaca 16.00 13.00 
3x10, GEN GREE are cewwawand wes 17.00 14.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com, com, 


2x3, 2x4” .$10.50 $ 7.50 2x14”....$14.00 $13.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 10.00 7.00 2x16”.... 15.00 12.00 


2x10”.... 11.00 8.00 2x18”.... 17.00 14.00 
2x12”.... 13.60 83.50 2220".... 19.00 16.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
a cae $ 9.50 $ 6.50 Uae $12.50 $ 9.50 
ee 310.50 T.50 24° cee. 1 3°50 10.50 
BO! enews See Si 2 cwewas 15.50 12.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

com. com com. com. 


6x 6”...$15.00 $18. 00 18x18”...$19.00 $22.00 
10x10”... 16.00 19.00 20x20"... 20.50 23.50 
14x14”... 16.00 19.00 22x22”... 22.50 25.50 
16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25.00 28.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 72to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 
42to 50’. 24.00 27.00 S82to 90’. 56.00 59.00 


52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92to 100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 


Ties, Rough 
CD occ . $10.00 “WA cawecaviewed $12.00 
ae Cnewiaseaee 10.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
1x2 & 3. $13.00 $10.00 1% ¢ 2% 
er 1.00 pee -$13.00 $10.00 
re it 50 = 8.5) 2 8. . 14.00 11.00 
ins & 10” 12.50 9. BO x 8&1014.50 11.50 
1x12”,... 13.00 10.00 x12.... 15.00 12.00 
14%x2 & 3 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x4”... ..$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
Lam. oces £8.00 10.00 1x12”... 14650 8.50 
MO Sikiaidis 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1- Sel. 
cem. com. com, com. 
a $15.00 $18.00 1x12”....$17.00 $22.00 


ee 16.00 19.00 1x10”.... 17.00 22.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Eastern prices, f. o. b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Wxtra. stars, 6/2... .660 $2.11 $2.45 
Pxtra stars, 6/2.....¢2 2.35 2.95 
PEStre CIOBES icc ccs cecce 2.68 3.30 
Wevieete, O/2e.. wes cuca 2.97@3.01 3.70@3.75 
MONOMER ac ccodaneawae 2.80@2.90 ee ee 
WOPIGCHIONS 62st eccsces 3.55 @3.65 Peve fee 
ORDINARY Stock, First GRADES 

xtra stare, 6/2... $2.07 $2.60 
PStre etare, 6/2... cccces 2.31 2.90 

Doi et ace 2.64 3.30 
POMGCEE, Gliiccccicnvves 2.89@2.93 3.65@3.70 
WURONER oa dacacnneneeas 2.75@2.80 éeeanaeds 
PORIGUCIIED: 6.65%06650n<0 3.45 @3.50 ans @anee 

ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ 55@ .663 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... 63@ .71 80@ 9 
Common clears ........ 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.55 
OLD PACK, OLD GGADE 
Per M 

WeeGte Stetts Oliiiiikc ccccdecciecrcaes $2.55 
Extra stars, Lf: Pe rece re 2.95 

pot a) aa er rere 
MeNenGtt. Uieenecdicnnecaaadvewee waked 3.60 
1 ea err rt er 3.80@3.85 
PURIGGUIOGR: 4.6k0b ciccnneon Cesc cdbccus 4.70@4.80 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOcK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 


EI duicdackwecedens $3.09@3.22 $3.85 

POVCRAS 6. cccccccscccss GehGpaes 4.40@4.45 
PerfectionS .....eceeee+ 3.61@3.68 4.90@5.00 
Moe OFS, WGscicseceewves 1.35@1.43 1.70@1.80 


WALNUT 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 9.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ended Jan. 7: 


4/4— 
WAS. 6° ta 10°. 8° 00:16" « cccdciance - -$260.00 
PAS, 10” & up, 8’ to 16’. .ccccccese .. 290.00 
PIMOON. i da: tiie Caledeeadecnedecucuadaes 175.00 
INGe.. 0 COlt., TORDIBE sc ciwccccccnecssews 110.00 
No. 1 com., 4° €6 DO? vcvcccccacccscces 100.00 
No. 2 com. (itteeecundseqeciccacae GRGe 

5/4— 
BAS, 6” to 10”, 8° to 16°. ccccccccecce 270.00 
FAS, 10” & up, 8’ to 16’......-eeeeee 300.00 
BOOGIE occ ceviesndececsacebeaeaaeses 185.00 
Nee DE COUR a0. 6 + ge heb dee ceescesnaacece 125.00 
No. 2 com....e.- ob wewwaenenenne cccneas. Grae 

8/4— 
PAS, 6” ta 10%, 8° ta 16° 2... ccccscsces 285.00 
FAS, 10” & up, 8’ to 16’......cceeees 315.00 
DS. (5 cakencinbekeieuse casei ees 210,00 
a Se eer eee Cee ee 150.00 
NG 2S CON cc hac ev sd rebecdseaeancecceus 67.50 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. 0. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1%q & 2”....... $ 60.00 $45.00 $..... 
WB/IGEEB”™” cccccccves 85.00 58.00 15.00 
TB/IGES © ccecccccee 87.00 62.00 23.00 
AS/IGES~ ceccccccce 90.00 65.00 25.00 
13/16x3%x”  wccccvccee 85.00 65.00 30.00 
WT/1GIZGY ccccccccee 100.00 75.00 30.00 
17/16x3Y%z” wccccccees 95.00 75.00 35.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Jan. 10.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep Cypress— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
Ld | ee eeee ee $115 $120 $130 
eee 90 100 105 
BMG icaciovcnss 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 

NIUE a aane 37 42 45 
No. 2 com, ran. 
Widths 2.2.2. 26 30 32 

YELLOw CYyPpREsSsS— 

I OPC CECT $ 95@105 $100@110 $125 
Oe 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
Tre - 48@ 53 60@ 6 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. ; 

WIGthS .ccee 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 

widths ..... 25 28 30 





BABCOCK 





Spruce 





Extension Ladders 
Single Ladders 


Step Ladders 
Trestles 






























































Fruit Single Extension Taper Single 


Now is the time to place 
orders for spring ship- 
ments. Protect yourself 
from advance in prices. 
We protect you in event 


of decline to Mar.1,1922. 


Write for Latest Reduced List. 





LADDERS 











W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 9.—Early indications 
are good for the year, altho there is little 
country yard trade in sight for some time. City 
building is going ahead at an unusually active 
rate. Orders have started to come from factory 
consumers since their inventories, and some of 
them report good prospects for spring trade. 
The yards of manufacturers are not heavily 
stocked, and upper grades in most of them are 
quite low. Prices are firm and new lists show 
few changes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Buying is chiefly in 
small lots. Some inequality of prices exist, No. 
3 barn being very close to No. 2 in price, and 
the quality is too low in comparison. Buyers 
have been taking a large proportion of the former 
grade, the latter having been largely neglected. 
3ut little trade in the box grades has been seen 
for some time and plenty of such stock is to 
be had. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Market 
conditions are reported in better condition than 
for some time. Open weather has resulted in 
some new building and repair work, causing an 
increased demand for the lower grades, es- 
pecially No. 3 barn. Wholesalers have been plac- 
ing orders with manufacturers with greater 
frequency than a year ago. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Altho current busi- 
ness continues to be quiet, there are encourag- 
ing features for the producers and distributers 
of eastern spruce. Quotations betray no weak- 
ness in the face of the temporary slackness and 
all information regarding the prospects for build- 
ing construction indicate a busy season ahead. 
The base quotation on dimension is steady at $42, 
with some factors talking $43. Wholesale quo- 
tations on rail shipments of eastern spruce di- 
mension are: 


8-15" 16°. 98" 320° 


8-inch and under.........$42 $44 $45 $45 $46 
WINN. oo s0css se mescneeasmee S40 SIG B46 BAT 

&’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° 4 Ag 
10-inch ..$43 $44 $45 $45 $46 S47 $47 $48 


12-inch ..$45 $46 

Odd lengths other than 8-inch and under, 15- 
foot and under, are quoted at price of next longer 
length. Random is moving slowly, but some in- 
quiries for fairly large quantities are reported. 
Concessions are sometimes offered to move 
special lots but quotations are fairly steady, as 
follows: Maine random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $32 
to $36; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $42 to $45; provincial 
random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 
to $38; 2x10, $39 to $41. Boards are quiet with 


prices steady. Quotations: Covering boards, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, $30 to $35, accord- 
ing to quality and lengths; matched boards, 


clipped, $34 to $35. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 9.—There is scarely 
any post or pole business coming in, and pro- 
ducers are not trying to stimulate trade until 
the time is more opportune. Production is far 
below normal, but the greater efficiency of labor 
this winter will bring it up to a better total 
than early estimates. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—The hardwood market re- 
mains strong, tho the volume of new business 
still is restricted. Reports from the Grand Rap- 
ids and Chicago furniture shows state that, 
while it still is too early to ascertain definitely 
the amount of business to be booked, interest 
shown is very keen and many big orders have 
already been booked, and the manufacturers ex- 
pect the shows to be eminently successful. The 
exact results will not be known before around 
Feb. 1, and until then there is not likely to be 
any great increase in demand from the furniture 
industry. In the other consuming industries 
the situation is largely unchanged from last 
week, but distributers expect that the next week 
or two will show a considerable pickup. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 9.—There is no buy- 
ing activity worth notice as yet, tho reports 
indicate that factories have little stock on hand. 
In consequence, some early spring buying is 
looked for, and dealers are sitting tight. They 
have a good many unfilled orders placed before 
the first of the year, which will begin moving 
soon. 





Kansas City, 
much 


Mo., Jan. 10.—Demand is not 
above the holiday level. The best call 


22° 


$47 $47 $48 $49 $49 $50 


continues for the upper grades of oak and gum. 
There appears to be better prospects ahead for 
business with the motor car companies. The 
farm implement manufacturers, however, are 
not showing much interest. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The packing house 
strike is reducing the orders for boxes, with the 
result that box plants are not buying any lum- 
ber. The furniture factories are now operating 
75 percent of capacity, but they are buying very 
little lumber. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 9.—While holiday in- 
fluences still affect demand, prices with respect 
to the wanted items are reported firmly held ana 
strongly fortified by stock conditions at the mills. 
Some of the lowers, which have not moved so 
freely, are said to be quoted at figures slightly 
under late November levels. Production has in- 
creased during the last ninety days, but mill 
stocks are broken and many of the upper grade 
items are in low supply. 


New York, Jan. 9.—Small trading is in vogue 
and the hardwood market is displaying little 
life. Prices are holding firm in both upper and 
lower grades. Higher grades of this lumber are 
searce. Flooring shows the greatest activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Business has not 
picked up much since.the first of the year with 
most dealers, tho some yards report a much 
better inquiry than in January last. Spotty 
trade is expected for a while. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—There have been some 
very encouraging inquiries coming thru, and it 
is generally expected that’ business will pick up 
by the latter part of the month. Base quota- 
tions for FAS, inch: Ash, white, $110 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, 
red, $150 to $155; birch, sap, $120 to 130; maple, 
$95 to $100; oak, plain, $125 to $135; oak, quar- 
tered, $155 to $160; poplar, $125 to $130. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 9.—Inquiries are numer- 
ous and many indicate a real desire to buy. 





24° 26° 28° 30° 32 $34’ 36° $8" 40° 
$47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 
$48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 
24’ 96° 298° $80’ $8" 8h’ 86° 88° 40° 
$49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 $57 
$51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 $57 $58 $59 





Retail stocks are only fair. Prices are main- 


tained. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com, com, com, 
Quartered. ...iccccrs $150 $85 $50 
EERO Sas lesan iesives 120 65 43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10.—Actual orders show 
some improvement. There have been no mate- 
rial changes in prices. The automobile industry 
is not buying in large quantities, and the furni- 
ture men are waiting the results of the furni- 
ture shows before placing their orders. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 9.—The inquiry proceeds 
at a rather slow pace. Buying of late has been 
on such a scale as to justify the belief that a 
further reduction in holdings has been effected. 
The one really weak spot would seem to be ash, 
which can find no takers even at decided con- 
cessions. The export situation is virtually un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


New York, Jan. 9.—Hemlock is coming into 
this market in larger quantities and seems to be 
growing in favor. The supply on hand is large 
enough to meet present needs. Price changes 
are not material. Inquiries are coming in slowly 
and few orders of consequence are being placed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Little buy- 
ing is reported. Dealers expect the market to 
firm up somewhat after completion of inven- 
tories. With fir and southern pine advancing, 
increases in hemlock are considered almost cer- 
tain with an active buying movement. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Some lines of eastern 
hemlock are both scarce and firm in price. Good 
hemlock boards, clipped, are not easy to find and 
wholesalers who have them available insist on 
$32 for 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths. Es- 
pecially good lumber might bring a little more, 
even tho business is really light. Southern roof- 
ers continue to be offered at attractive prices. 
There is little inquiry for hemlock dimension but 
there is so little good lumber available that 
quotations are quite firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—The fir mills are 
operating generally, with a number of plants, 
especially those on tidewater, running overtime. 


With the opening of the new year there is a 
tendency to book new business, in sharp con- 
trast with the attitude of a week ago, when 
orders were not encouraged. The mills as a 
whole have enough business booked to keep 
them going into February. There is a range 
on uppers from $1 to $6, and on common from 
$1 to $4. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 7.—With produc- 
tion considerably below normal, fir prices are 
holding firm and are expected to advance fur- 
ther on clears. Stocks are light at most mills 
and California wholesalers find some difficulty in 
placing orders for prompt delivery, especially of 
uppers. The California demand has been lighter 
on account of the inventory taking, but there 
are continued inquiries. 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—No pronounced volume of 
business has developed so far this week, and 
the market is quite dull, tho enlivened by an 
increasing number of inquiries from retailers 
who have completed their inventories. Dis- 
tributers say they expect no heavy spurt in trade 
before toward the end of the month, but that 
the market remains very strong at last week’s 
levels in anticipation of an early pick-up. The 
big drawback as they see it is the scarcity of 
stock on the west Coast which will make it 
extremely difficult to place business when it 
materializes. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Demand for fir re- 
mains light, and with prices showing gains in 
strength the prospects for a greater volume of 
business are rather slim. Uppers items are 
chiefly in demand with the buyers. 


New York, Jan. 9.—Mills are indifferent as to 
whether they book orders or not, and a slight 
advance in price would not come as a surprise. 
Large shipments have recently arrived and oth- 
ers are on the way. There is not the slightest 
danger of oversupply, as the market readily 
absorbs shipments. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—This market is taking 
promptly such west Coast lumber as is offered. 
Prices are well maintained. Yard stocks are 
broken, and while buying is light, the wholesale 
houses are getting good inquiries for future de- 
liveries and are able to find buyers easily for 
spot lumber. Increased tonnage is to be avail- 
able for bringing cargoes here the coming season, 
but curtailed production by the mills persuades 
local traders that quotations will continue to be 


firm. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—Trade in western pines has 
as yet shown no notable expansion, tho such is 
expected within another week or two. Thick 
shop and the better grades of building items 
are very scarce, and as many of the mills, both 
in the Inland Empire and in the California- 
southern Oregon territory, are closed down, the 
burning question is where to secure the stock 
when demand begins to come in. Prices in the 
meanwhile are firmly held. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 7.—Everybody is 
holding firm on white and sugar pine shop and 
better, and prices have an upward tendency. 
There are numerous inquiries, and some busi- 
ness is being placed for uppers and shop grades. 
The sash and door factories along the Missis- 
sippi River will need additional stock for their 
spring business, altho some claim to be pretty 
well covered. Stocks of No. 1 white pine shop 
are very scarce and there is very little 5/4 and 
6/4 No. 2 shop for sale. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Shop lumber is 
harder to find and prices have an upward tilt. 
The yard demand is rather light. Some transit 
cars of yard stock are to be had. 

New York, Jan. 9.—No change of moment has 
occurred in the price situation. Business has 
shown a little sign of picking up and the de- 
mand is a little above normal. Retailers are 
fairly well stocked. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Current business is 
quiet but some inquiry for future delivery is re- 
ported. Quotations are firmly maintained. 
Local stocks are light. Sellers are urging that 
shop grades are scarce and requirements should 
be given prompt attention to insure good de- 
liveries at the present figures. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—The redwood trade practi- 
cally thruout the East remains very good for 
the season, and the main difficulty is securing 
supplies. Mill stocks are very low and broken, 
with many of the principal items abso- 


lutely unavailable at several of the big mills. 
No price changes have been reported, but the 
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present level remains almost identical to that 
astablished Sept. 1 of last year. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 7.—The redwood 
market is holding pretty firm, with the outlook 
for an advance when buying opens up. Stocks 
of dry clears are limited. The eastern yards 
are expected to Mmecrease their orders before the 
building season opens up. The demand for 
yard stock is fair and there is a little improve- 
ment in the call for industrial stuff. Mills are 
starting up after the annual shutdown. There 
is no danger of overproduction, as the rainy 
season is interfering with moving logs and the 
mills are operating on a light supply. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Demand continues 
rather light, buyers being chiefly interested in 
siding right now. There is some call for mold- 
ings. Stocks appears to be somewhat harder to 
get, and prices are very firm. 


New York, Jan. 9.—Indications are that there 
will be a marked improvement in redwood with- 
in the next month. The demand has not picked 
up since the holidays. Prices are holding very 
well. Heavy orders could be easily filled. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Local redwood stocks 
are light and prices remain firm. Mill advices 
speak of curtailed production and indicate that 
a very little stimulation of inquiries might bring 
about an advance. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 9.—The slack in demand that 
put in its appearance a few weeks ago con- 
tinues with an occasional ray of sunshine. A 
large volume of business is expected to open up 
in the early spring and far outstrip the spring 
of a year ago. The feeling of optimism is gen- 
eral. Prices are steady. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Orders are as numer- 
ous aS a year ago. The mills are asking $30 for 
6-inch roofers, but some wholesalers with stocks 
on hand are quoting about $29. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—The call is about what 
might be expected during the first half of Janu- 
ary. Some very attractive figures, for the retail 
yardman, have been quoted on shortleaf roofers 
lately. The more conservative wholesalers are 
quoting $62.50 for rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, 
and others will consider offers of as little as 
$53.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 9.—North Carolina pine 
inquiry continues to lag, with many of the buy- 
ers out of the market. The millmen declare that 
prevailing prices are below cost of production. 
The stocks here are large enough to take care 
of current wants, tho no great surplus is to be 
found on the wharves. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—A buying movement not yet 
having received its start, the market remains 
dull. Retailers have as a rule completed in- 
ventories and, tho they are figuring cautiously, 
are known to be preparing lists of wants that 
in the aggregate amount to a handsome volume 
of business. Inquiries are beginning to come 
thru in larger numbers, but distributers believe 
it will be another two weeks before much trade 
will develop. The market in the meanwhile is 
very firm, and additional advances on scarce 
popular items have been noted during the week. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Several of the big 
mills here have put out new lists making in- 
creases in various items, which bring nearly all 
the mills into line on prices. There has been 
some increase in business since the first of the 
year. Some items are weak now, notably flat 
grain flooring, but in general uppers are firm. 
A few mills still are more interested in building 
up stocks than in going after business right now. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Inquiries for yard 
stock have been coming in more freely since 
the first of the year. Retailers’ stocks are rather 
low. Prices are firm, with common stock show- 
ing an advance of from $1 to $2 a thousand. No. 
3 boards are showing some strength in sympathy 
with the advance in No. 2. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 9.—Reports indicate a 
considerable gain in bookings, cut and shipments 
Over the preceding week. Business is of course 
lighter, but has held up thru the holidays better 
than was expected. Seasonably brisk inquiries 
point to a sustained demand of fair proportions. 
Considerable building activity is forecast in 
Southern territory thruout the winter and the 
requirements for industrial purposes constitute 
an increasingly important factor. Prices are 
reported unchanged on the whole. 
















The Pacific Lumber Company’s Red- 
wood re Mills, Scotia, Humboldt 
County, California. The largest and 
most completely equipped Redwood 
manufacturing plant in the world: 


Sawmill A Output Per Day Pad Eight 
Hours, 225,000 Fee 












Sawmill B Output Per Day of Eight 
Hours, 275,000 Feet. 


Capacity 


Half a million feet 
of Redwood a day 


HE Pacific Lumber Company Redwood a and 
millwork plant at Scotia, Humboldt County. California, 
with a production capacity of over 500,000 feet per 


day, is not only the largest, but it is also the most perfectly 


equipped Redwood plant in the world. 


Mills Alone Cover Over 5 Acres 


The saw mills, planing mills and remanufacturing shops 
alone cover over 5 acres—can handle 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a week, a large part milled products, siding and shingles, 
easket stock 
in semi-manufactured form, burial boxes, dimension stock 
for cigar and candy boxes, battery separators, 
strips, staves for tanks, pipes, silos, and boards of 
widths for numerous manufactured products, wedged and 


window frames, porch columns, balusters, ete., 


glued by the Linderman wood-weaving precess. 


Seasoning, Handling and Shipping Facilities 
Properly seasoned, Redwood "stays put’’—is practically free 
To insure thorough seasoning 


from shrinking or swelling. 
our immense air drying lines are augmented 
“Leaver process” kilns with curing capacity of 


and a half feet a week, so that we can usually supply prop- 


erly dried Redwood in any quantities required. 


Every mill operation is electrically operated and controlled. The 
mills and yards are equipped throughout with a complete 
of electrically operated overhead monorails and cranes. 


mechanical device possible is utilized to 
effect savings in time and labor. 

Direct rail shipments to the Middle West 
and the East are now made via the North- 


join the mills. Cars are loaded in covered 
sheds inside the plant, 


Redwood Stocks and Deliveries 


Sawed and seasoned Redwood lumber—all 
standard grades and sizes—and a_ large 
variety of milled products are constantly A. 
earried in stock at the mills at Scotia. 
Usually this stock approximates 75,000,000 
feet. 

At our warehouse and quick shipment depot 
in Chicago a large stock of Redwood lum- 
ber and milled stock is maintained for the 
accommodation of Middle Western and 
Eastern users, Prompt shipments can be 
made from Chicago, either in carload or 
less than carload lots. 
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THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


western Pacific Railroad whose tracks ad- 2067 MeCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 
Chicago 


tector St. Bldg. 
New York City 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO., 
Central Bldg., 6th & Main 
Los Angeles 

_ ; Export Company 

THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 

311 California St., San Frane isco 


the Pacific Lumber Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Diatributers “ California Redwood 











New York, Jan. 9.—Mills report that the sup- 
ply is light, high grades being very scarce. Re- 
tailers have sufficient supply to meet all needs. 
Prices are holding up. The demand has shown 
slight improvement since the holidays. A ma- 
terial pick-up is looked for. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan, 11.—Business is quite slow, 
with hardly anybody disposed to buy unless im- 
mediate need is found for the stock. Whole- 
salers are arranging to locate stocks for the 
spring trade, which they expect will be con- 
siderably better than that of a year ago, and 
lumber of good grades is not in large supply. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—The continued dearth 
of orders is resulting in a weakening tend- 
ency to prices. A great deal of building 
is planned which will consume _ substantial 
amounts of southern pine. The yards are not 
carrying heavy stocks. Dimension is rather 
firmer than flooring and partition. Concessions 
are offered on longleaf roofers more frequently 
than on other lines. The full range on 1x4 floor- 


ing is: A rift, $72 to $81.50; B rift, $66 to $77.50; 
C rift, $51.50 to $65, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10.—There has been some 
strength displayed and a disposition to mark 
quotations up a bit. The demand is not pressing,* 
but shows a fairly consistent movement. Mills 
are reported to be starting up again. The 
strength is due rather to the state of the stocks 
on hand than to any really enlarged demand. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 9.—There has been a 
fair run of inquiries and a volume of bookings 
level with expectations. Prices are firmly held. 
In general the outlook is considered good and the 
mills are said to be running steadily. 


Chicago, Jan. 11.—No change of consequence 
has occurred during the last week in the cypress 
market, trade remaining quiet but prices firm in 
anticipation of excellent business developing 
very shortly. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Better Inventories 


A little Booklet of most practi- 
cal and helpful suggestions on 
a Big and Important Subject 


“Better Inventories” gets right at the heart of the 
problems that every executive must solve in con- 
nection with his inventory. 


It covers these problems from a standpoint of long 
experience in many and varied fields of business. 
Its findings are the basis of the best practices. It 
speaks with the authority not of one man, but of 
many, each an expert of recognized ability. 


“Better Inventories” gives special consideration 
to Valuation, Classification, Methods of Taking, 
Physical Control, Accounting Control, etc., etc. 


A little book, physically, “Better Inventories” is 
big in the helpfulness of its practical ideas. It 
is full of meaning to the executive who would 
make his plans for 1922 more effective. 


“Better Inventories” is just off the press. 


Mailed to executives on request. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS —- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 

Ss PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
DETROIT 
WASHINGTON KANSASCITY BALTIMORE RICHMOND 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 








NEW ORLEANS 
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Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—The market as a 
whole is rather dull. Country yards have been 
the chief buyers and while inventory work has 
been on demand has been held up. Inquiry 
indicates that considerable stock will be wanted 
soon, 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The biggest demand for 
cypress still is for shop and factory select items. 
Some finish is being sold. The lower grades are 
in only light demand. Prices are unchanged. 


New York, Jan. 9.—Retailers and manufac- 
turers are putting in small orders for cypress, 
but inquiries are keeping up to some extent. 
The demand is expected to show more signs of 
life after the middle of the month. Prices are 
holding very firm. A plentiful stock is on hand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Only a small trade is 
being done. Retailers generally find their stocks 
depleted and will probably do some ordering 
soon. : ; i 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—While the demand for 
cypress is seasonably light, quotations are very 


firm. Mill stocks are moderate and in strong 
hands. More cypress roofers are being offered. 
For 6-, 8- and 10-inch roofers, $32 to $33 is asked. 
For the regular grades quotations are firm within 
the following range: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 
5/4, $108 to $113; 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to 
$121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4, $90 to $96; 6/4, 
$90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 
5/4, $65 to $70; 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 9.—Cypress buyers are in 
the market to only a very limited extent, but 
dealers and producers are not pushing stocks 
so insistently as to have a bearish effect upon 
the price list. The assortments available are 
probably not in excess of actual needs under 
ordinary circumstances. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan.-7.—\Red cedar shingles are 
5 to 10 cents lower than a week ago, on account 
of a lack of demand. A few mills are reopening, 
but there will not be general resumption until 
logs become more plentiful. Transit shipments 
are still somewhat weaker than mill shipments. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—There is very little 
doing hereabouts in the shingle market. The 
market is lower at $3 for clears and $2.45 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 7—There is a mod- 
erate demand for red cedar shingles, with stocks 
light and production limited. Dry *A* are 
quoted at $3.55, and green at $3.75, San Fran- 
cisco. Redwood shingles are in fair demand at 
$4, San Francisco. Fir lath are scarce and are 
quoted at $8.50 to $9 here. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 9.—The market is 
slow and prices show’ some variation, with weak- 
ness in spots, but most dealers are holding firm 
on old quotations and expect them to stand for 
the spring trade, if not to show advances when 
stock begins to move. Transit supplies are 
lighter than for a long time. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Despite the reports 
of firmness in prices that come from the Coast, 
some mills there have been putting out shingles 
here at a considerable concession, from prices 
that are being quoted elsewhere. Demand has 
remained light and buyers who are in need of 
stock appear to have no great difficulty in get- 
ting the right kind of prices from their stand- 
point. The demand for lath also is light and 
prices are weak. Siding demand remains fairly 
good. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 9.—The market is re- 
ported featureless for the week, with demand 
seasonably quiet. Prices are indicated firm, but 
unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Quotations on red 
cedar shingles continue firm, but prices for white 
cedars are a little softer lately. Shingle stocks 
are reported to be only moderate. The full range 
for white cedar shingles is $5.25 to $5.75 for 
extras, and $4.35 to $4.75 for clears, with the 
best makes keeping close to the higher figures. 
Retail yards in the metropolitan district are tak- 
ing few lath for immediate delivery, but local 
firms say they are finding business in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The local buying 
is mostly of 15%-inch and for these the quotation 
is steady at $8. For 1%4-inch lath $7 is quoted. 
Furring is quiet at $30 for 2-inch and $28 for 
3-inch. The clapboard market is quiet and prices 
firm. Good spruce clapboards bring $120 for 
extras and $115 for clears. 


New York, Jan. 9.—A dropping off in the price 
of shingles is evident, and while this drop is 
only temporary, it is thought that a slight fur- 
ther recession may occur in the immediate fu- 
ture. The market is by no means overstocked, 
but the demand is light. Inquiries are plentiful. 
Red cedar and spruce 16-inch shingles are sell- 
ing from $6.50 to $7; 18-inch, $7.50. Lath shows 
a falling off in demand. Spruce lath is selling 
at $7.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The shingle market 
is pretty nearly at a standstill. Lower prices 
reflect reduced freight rates, tho these do 
not appear to stimulate buying. Extra clears 
are quoted at $4.88, while stars are $4.08. Offer- 
ings show some increase. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 9.—There is a stronger 
shingle market, owing to fewer offerings and 
slightly increased buying on the part of retail- 
ers. Dealers’ stocks are light and some are 
buying to replenish them before the spring 
building season opens. Rural dealers’ stocks 
are especially low. Prices of red cedar shingles 
delivered in Columbus are $5.17 for clears and 
$4.03 for stars. British Columbia XXXXX shin- 
gles also show an advance. The lath trade is 
quiet, with prices somewhat weak. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—The following are to- 
day’s quotations on logs: 

Fir—$21.50, $18 and $12, 

CEDAR—$20. 

HeMLOcK—$12 to $14. 

Spruce—$24, $18 and $12. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Log prices are un- 
changed. Quotations. 

Fir: No. 1, $24 to $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cepar: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Slack cooperage stock 
prices are a little firmer than a month ago, as 
the result of a curtailment of production. The 
demand for stock is yery small and flour mill 
business is extremely light. Some cooperage 
shops have had to close down lately because of 
a lack of orders. Stocks of material carried by 
consumers are small. 
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MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—A fair quantity o1 
orders for mahogany is being placed and in- 
quiries are more numerous. Prices hold steady. 
The following range is considered fairly ac- 
curate: FAS, 1-inch, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $220; 
10/4 and 12/4 $230; No. 1 common, 1-inch, $150 
to $160; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $160 to $170; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$170 to $180; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $95 to $105, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100 to $110; 10/4 and 12/4, $115 
to $120. For nice figured veneers 8 cents a 
square foot is quoted, with extra fancy veneers 
offered up to 10 cents, and very ordinary stock 
selling down to 2 cents. No more logs have ar- 
rived since the last report. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Concluded from page 73) 


L. D. Kellogg has opened an office here to whole- 
sale the products of the mills of the Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., Fondale, La., and the Panola Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Batesville, Miss. They are op- 
erated by his brothers, C. M. Kellogg, John P. 
Kellogg and Robert L. Kellogg. 

C. A. Loomis, treasurer and sales manager of the 
Gaynor Lumber Co., Sioux City, who is going to 
locate permanently in Portland, Ore., was here the 
other day on his way west and conferred with 
Cc. F. Ashton, the company’s representative. He 
intends to do the buying for the company himself 
hereafter from Portland. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., has gone to the Pacific coast on business, 
accompanied by Henry Junge, of the Independent 
Silo Co. 

C. H. Rogers, general superintendent for the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., at Virginia, Minn., was 
here last week on business. He reported that it is 
operating only one mill, the large one, and seven 
logging camps, as against seventeen last winter. 
It is getting much better results out of labor, 
he said, and probably will come within 25 percent 
of last year’s logging output. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 11.—Jobbers report the receipt of in- 
quiries from Tonawanda and Buffalo dealers for 
northern pine lumber that will aggregate several 
million feet, these being regarded as indicating 
that operators are becoming anxious to cover their 
needs early in the season on the supposition that 
price lists will be advanced in the near future. 
Offers taken by a jobber from both western and 
northern Minnesota mills on an inquiry for a 
mixed lot of lumber, including dimension, sheath- 
ing, flooring and ceiling, showed that the local 
mill bids were $2 to $3 under those of the Pacific 
coast mills delivered at Duluth. Until recently, 
mills here had been $5 to $6 over Pacific coast 
prices. 

The Northern Lath Co., of Grand Rapids, Minn., 
started operations at the end of last week after 
having been shut down for two seasons. For jack- 
pine, Norway pine, spruce or balsam bolts, $4 a 
cord is being paid; and for clear white pine, $5 a 
cord. 

Officials of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. re- 
ported a slight improvement in the demand for 
lumber. That company’s No. 2 mill at Virginia 
is now working day and night and is employing 
550 men between the mill and yards. Over six- 
teen hundred men are on its payrolls in the woods. 

No improvement has been shown lately in woods 
operations over northern Minnesota and it is esti- 
mated that the output for the season of all woods 
products, including sawlogs, pulpwood, mine tim- 
ber and ties, will not average up more than 30 
percent of normal. ‘The larger sawmill operators 
are working at about a 40-percent basis, but the 
smaller men are doing nothing. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 10.—R. A. Long, chairman of the board; 
F, J. Bannister, president, and J. D. Tennant, vice 
president, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., leave this 
week for Weed, Calif., to inspect the plant of the 
Weed Lumber Co., of which Mr. Long recently 
was elected chairman and Mr. Bannister president. 
The party also will visit the Long-Bell holdings 
in Washington which now are in process of devel- 
opment. It recently was reported here that the 
Long-Bell company was in negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a large Coast manufacturing company, 
but this Mr. Long denied. 

Raymond White, general manager of the Ex 
change Sawmills Co.; Frank Watkins, eenvent 
Sales manager; R. S. Price, manager of timber 
Sales, and twenty-seven salesmen of the company 
are on a visit to the mills this week. 

Harry C. Thornton, formerly with WLong-Bell, 
a opened an office for George C. Vaughan & Sons 

507 R. A. Long Building, and will handle indus- 
trial lumber exclusively. 


WISCONSIN PLANT INSTALLS EQUIPMENT 


APPLETON, Wis., Jan. 10.—The Appleton 
Wood Products Co., of Appleton Junction, is 
installing new electrical motive equipment which 
will have four times the capacity of that former- 
ly in use, and it is claimed that it will reduce 
insurance cost by making fires from electrical 
causes almost impossible. Under the new sys- 
tem, each machine is operated by an electric 
motor connected with a central switchboard in 
the basement, where the power of any motor 
can be shut off in case of emergency without 
affecting any of the others. This was impossible 
under the old system, so it was often necessary 
to shut down part of the plant to find a defect. 
The company has also just placed in operation 
a system for collecting shavings which auto- 
matically feeds direct to the boilers, or to a 
bin provided for that purpose, all the refuse 
from the machines. The plant is running at 
full capacity and is shipping its product to all 
parts of the country. 


TO CONSIDER HARDWOOD DECISION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., JAN. 10.—President R. M. 
Carrier, of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has called a meeting of the 
directors at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14, to con- 
sider the future course of this organization in 
the light of the unfavorable decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Open Competition Plan 
case. The hope is expressed that the con- 
ference to be held between Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce, and Attorney- 
General Daugherty, to consider the applica- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decision and to 
determine the rights of this and other trade 
associations thereunder, will take place before 
the date of the board meeting. 


PAPA EAEAAE: 


ASSOCIATION NOT AFFECTED BY DECISION 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—According to an 
opinion rendered by George B. Webster, of St. 
Louis, attorney for the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, to V. W. Krafft, its 
secretary-manager, there is nothing in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the hardwood 
lumber case that would constitute a precedent 
against the cooperage association, nor in the last 
analysis is there anything else in it other than 
a determination that a lawful plan or method 
may be made unlawful by the manner of its 
use, a proposition which, Mr. Webster states, is 
so well founded as to leave little room for argu- 
ment or dispute. 


CAN ENLARGE LUMBER EXPORTS 


NorFouk, VA., Jan. 9.—Axel H. Oxholm, chief 
of the lumber division of the Department of 
Commerce, arrived in Norfolk last Friday for 
the purpose of addressing the lumbermen and 
others here interested in lumber export possi- 
bilities and plans for handling such business 
in the future. 

There was a subscription dinner given to Mr. 
Oxholm in the clubrooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at 12:45 p. m., at which were lumber- 
men, members of the chamber and members of 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange. Im- 
mediately following the luncheon a meeting was 
called to order on the sixth floor of the Monti- 
cello Hotel, this city, for the purpose of allow- 
ing Mr. Oxholm to discuss the export situation. 
In a brief, concise and interesting manner, Mr. 
Oxholm reviewed conditions in the American 
lumber industry, and financial conditions abroad 
ete., and he demonstrated the possibilities of 
enlarging the export trade in all sorts of lum- 
ber provided the manufacturers in the United 
States were willing to meet the foreign buyers 
halfway in their established ideas. Mr. Ox- 
holm has been making a trip all over the eastern 
and southern part of the country, addressing 
various groups of lumbermen on the export 
possibilities for lumber, and Norfolk was his 
last stop on the trip. 


THE AVERAGE SAVINGS ACCOUNT in the United 
States amounts to $572. 








Advertisements will be inserted In this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. ; 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
ength make one 
in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No » owe except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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NOTICE 


When answering advertisements where key numbers are 
used, be sure to put on the right key and address. 
For example, 
Address ‘‘B, 223,’ care American Lumberman. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you don’t want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of 
the American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 


Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED 
Yellow pine office sales manager. Prefer one who 
has traveled, or who has had experience either as 
assistant sales manager in selling yellow pine, Mis- 
sissippi River East, particularly East of Chicago, to 
handle output two large, modern, long leaf mills. Must 
be reasonably practical; understanding grades, values 
and be capable making intelligent presentation through 
correspondence. Write giving references, detail, age, 
and if you have late photograph send it; salary; full 
particulars. 
Address **M. 102,”" care American Lumberman 


WANTED—BY LARGE RETAIL YARD 
In Central Illinois city, competent tallyman who can 
load out lumber and millwork orders correctly. No other 
need apply. Steady employment. State experience, ref- 
erences and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address ‘“*M. 141,”’ care American Lumberman. 


A FIRST CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent for Northern Michigan operation. A man 
of keen executive ability and who can assume entire 
charge of logging railroad and the annual production of 
twenty-five to thirty million of logs in continuous opera- 
tion. Address ‘‘M. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE HARDWOOD MAN 
As sales manager Hardwood Department. Must be 
high-class and well recommended. Correspondence held 
confidential. ST. JOSEPH VALLEY LBR. CO 
South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For small retail yard in Southern Indiana. Must be a 
hustler and know the business. State age and also 
salary wanted. 
Address ““M. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of manufacturer of hardwoods assistant to sales man- 
ager. State age, experience and salary. 
Address “M. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine buyer, one familiar with consignment or 
transit shipments. Commission basis. St. Louis whole- 


“M. 148,’? care American Lumberman. 


TWO TRIM SAW MEN 
a rienced on Hardwood Flooring. Must be hustlers 
practical graders. Apply ATHENS WOODMILLING 
CO., Athens, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED WEST COAST CONCERN 
Offers good opening for two live wires, middle aged men, 
good character, experienced and some capital. One to 
manage operations at shipping point, planing mill, dry 
kilns, wholesale and retail yard, including buying from 
small sawmill concerns. Milling in transit point, County 
Seat. The other to manage retail yard in city of 100,000 
and supervise branch yard in suburb. Company reor- 
ganizing. These men to invest some capital and take 
active part in permanent development. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Address ‘‘L. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN AND OFFICE MAN 
Capable of handling city retail lumber and building 
material trade. Major task would be soliciting, esti 
mating and selling. State experience, age, salary ex- 
pected and references, Indiana city 100 miles from 
Chicago. 
Address “L. 130,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 
By Eastern Wholesaler. Must have thorough acquain- 
tance with source of supply and knowledge requirements 
Eastern yards and factory trade. Big opportunity for 
right man, Make written application, state experience, 
age and family connections. 

Address “L. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TALLYMAN; LUMBER YARD ON SOUTH SIDE 
Of Chicago will offer permanent position and good salary 
to man who is experienced and can handle customers 
pleasantly and efficiently. 

Address “H,. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber inspector. Must be thoroughly competent to 
properly grade California white pine shop. Steady em- 


ployment. 
ROACH & MUSSER CO., Muscatine, Ia. 
WANTED—FOR RETAIL YARD 


In small town in Tennessee, where expenses are small, 
a bookkeeper experienced in lumber business, also a yard 
man to look after retail yard. 

Address “TL. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo, Ill., yard; one who knows how to grade 
rough and dressed cypress. Give age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. GREGERTSEN BROTHERS 
COMPANY, 1560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS DETAILER 
And biller for a millwork plant located in town in the 
South. Want man fairly experienced in routing work 
through factory. Give experience, age and salary wanted, 
in first letter. 
STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WANTED—BY HARDWOOD WHOLESALER 
With yard competent lady stenographer familiar with 
lumber business, good at figures, good position for right 
party. Address ‘‘M. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 





























and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
berlands, Farms, Electric Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, 
Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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or 
Pittsburgh Territory 
Thoroly experienced, familiar with mixed car ship- 
ments of Hardwoods and Oak Flooring to cover Western 
Pennsylvania. Prefer man located at Pittsburgh. 
THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Michigan and Canadian territory; also one for 
Ind., Ill. and Wis., by large, well rated manufacturer 
and wholesaler, handling Tenn., W. Va., Ky. and 
Southern Hardwoods. Mill shipments or mixed cars 
from yard. Straight salary. 
Address “M. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman for Indiana, to sell hardwoods and 
yellow pine for a large manufacturer on a salary and 
commission basis. Good opportunity for live wire. Give 
name of former employers in first letter and state salary 
expected and how soon could report for duty. 
Address “*M. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHOLESALE LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established line of regular customers, either retail 
yard or consuming trade ,in Pittsburgh and surrounding 
territory for White Piné, Yellow Pine or Hardwoods. 
Only high grade business getter and holder need apply. 

Address “M. 146,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Good, live, wide-awake Yellow Pine Commission Sales- 
man for Chicago and adjacent territory, by Manufac- 
turer and Wholesaler. To such a man will pay 65c per 
thousand on all orders accepted by home office. Must be 
a hustler. Address ‘‘L. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
300d, live, wide-awake Yellow Pine Commission Sales- 
man for Cleveland and adjacent territory, by Manufac- 
turer and Wholesaler. To such a man will pay 65c per 
thousand on all orders accepted by home office. Must be 
a hustler. Address ‘‘L, 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN BY WHOLESALER. 
Prefer one with experience in handling Yellow Pine 
and West Coast stock. In reply give full particulars 
as to past and present connection. Also reference. 

Address “M. 156,’’ care American Lumberman. 
































WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For old, established Wholesale and Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work and Building Supplies Business in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania City of fifty thousand. Give age, references, 
salary expected, Lodge and Church connections. 
Address “K., 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Good, live, wide-awake Yellow Pine Commission Sales- 
man for Pittsburgh and adjacent territory, by Manufac- 
turer and Wholesaler. To such a man will pay 65c per 
thousand on all orders accepted by home office. Must be 
a hustler. Address ‘‘L. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For east central Kentucky and Tennessee; one acquainted 
with territory preferred. In writing give details, expe- 
rience, age, salary etc. 
Address “M, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 
AGENTS WANTED 
To handle the well known Bartley Direct Connected and 
Belt Driven Portable Saw Mills in all sizes. 
RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, 
Manufacturers, Passaic, N. J. 























SALESMAN 
Want position with Pacific Coast Lumber manufacturer 
to sell lumber in New Mexico and adjoining territory on 
basis salary, expenses and a bonus arrangement. Have 
own car and can cover territory at minimum expense, 
Experienced and highest references. Address 
SALESMAN, 1005 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
Desires chauge. Would like to connect with live eastern 
company who need representative on West Coast. Have 
executive ability and a thorough knowledge of lumber 
gained in eighteen years’ experience. Nine years’ expe- 
rience as manager of buying office. Can furnish gilt 
edged references. 
Address “T,, 114,’ care American Lumberman. 


MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSITION 
Either Sales-manager Mill or Western Wholesaler or 
Buyer Eastern or Western Wholesaler. Well acquainted 
with both Coast and Inland Empire Mills, also in Middle 
Western and Eastern Lumber Centers. Have successfully 
held positions mentioned. References. 
Address ““M, 138,’’ care American Lumberman, 











WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Familiar with factory trade in Buffalo and vicinity. 
Give full particulars regarding your experience and 
ability. Permanent position with large firm for right 
man, Address ‘‘M. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Wants position with Mill or reliable Wholesaler. -Ac- 
quainted with industrial trade in Chicago, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. References. 

Address “M. 147,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
Millwork salesman for Nebraska-Wyoming territory, 
capable of estimating from plans. 

P. O. BOX 573, Omaha, Neb. 


BOX AND CRATING SALESMAN 
Wanted, with established trade, who can figure rapidly 
and accurately cut-to-size lumber and boxes. State 
age, experience and salary wanted. Address ‘‘CHICAGO 
WHOLESALER,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY AN A-1 WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Competent salesman to sell to the retail trade in Ohio; 
either salary or commission, 
Address “G. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


5 WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman to represent a Western wholesaler on 
salary and commission basis in Iowa and Nebraska, 
Address ‘‘WESTERNER,’’ care American Lumberman, 














SALESMEN WANTED TO SELL 
Western Cedar Posts and Poles on commission, 
Spokane, Wash. 


CHURCHILL CEDAR CO., 


























EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD MAN 

Want to connect with good wholesale and manufactur- 
ing concern, as salesmanager. I am familiar with the 
consuming trade in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York; also familiar with the source of supply. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in both buying and selling 
hardwoods. Energetic, and have the ability to bring 
results—-will base salary on this or profit sharing. Can 
give the best of reference. 

Address ““M. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Position representing manufacturer of Yellow Pine on 
salary and commission basis. Prefer Michigan and 
Northern Indiana territory, account acquaintance with 
lumber trade covering a period of several years. Have 
also worked Missouri trade with St. Louis as headquar- 
ters. Any location satisfactory. Could start February 1. 

Address ““M. 130,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ATTENTION, WHOLESALERS 
EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
with wide mill acquaintance in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana and ability to manage Southern office or 
handle large volume buying, open for proposition with 
headquarters in Mississippi. Ten years’ experience buy- 
ing yellow pine, this territory. 
Address “M. 149,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
To represent good manufacturer or wholesaler in Ohio or 
Ohio and neighboring States. Educated in retail lumber 
business. Four years’ road experience selling yellow 
pine and hardwoods. Good education. 
Address “M. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Position as bookkeeper by willing, ambitious lady. One 
year experience in bookkeeping and general office work. 
Employed at present, but is looking for opportunity for 
advancement. Can furnish references. 
Address “M. 182,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL FORESTER 
With seven years’ experience in Government and private 
work desires permanent position. Capable of any For- 
estry or Forest Engineering work. Best references. 
Married. Age 380. Desire good school advantages for 
family. 
Address 

















“M. 133,’’ care American Lumberman.,. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As manager, superintendent or foreman of a wholesale 
or retail lumber yard. Have had 30 years of experience. 





_Always have the conciliate of my men and customers. 


Can give good reference. 
Address “M. 151,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANT A POSITION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








AGRICULTURAL EXPERT 
Wishes connection with company to market their cutover 
lands; 12 years’ experience in this work. Agricultural 
College graduate, 38, married, good appearance, able to 
talk business to banker or farmer. Correspondence so- 
licited. 
Address “M. 143,’? care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Small yard, or bookkeeper of large yard; 14 years’ ex- 
perience. 
Address “M. 144,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as Buyer and Inspector, or Yard Super- 
intendent; 11 years in Northern wholesale yard, 8 of 
same inspecting hardwood. 
Address “M, 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
And assistant to Sales Manager or Stenographer and 
assistant to General Manager of Northern sawmill opera- 
tions. Or could handle sales and act as assistant to 
General Manager of smaller concern. Experience from 
stump to consumer. Good correspondent. Can handle 
traffic; also an accountant. Best of references. 

Address “M,. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DRY KILN OPERATOR 
Would like to correspond with some company that wants 
a good steady man. Have had many years’ exp. in 
lumber drying and made a special study of drying Oaks 
and other hardwoods. 
Address “M. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position, 11 years’ experience in cost and general 
auditing; initiative and executive ability. 

Address “M, 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Management of good yard in town under 10,000, by 
university technical graduate, age 29. Can take complete 
charge. Salary, $200 per month. 
Address ““M. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT 


You to advertise in the Wanted columns of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 
If you have something to sell insert an advertisement 
in our For Sale Department. 
We reach the people. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SUPT. OR ASST. TO MGR. 

Bought 20,000 acres of timber last year. Graduate in 
Forestry with experience in every dept. of large Yellow 
Pine operation. Can build your railroads and keep down 
logging costs. Best references. 

Address “LL. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Either office or road work considered. Practical man 
with highest references. Also competent to handle op- 


erations. 
Address “T,, 133,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SUPT. OR ASST. MANAGER 
Desires position with manufacturing producer. Have 
thorough knowledge of all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry from stump to consumer in hard woods and soft 
woods. At liberty to come at once. 

Address “T,, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS _ 
Planing mill foreman or superintendent. Ability as esti- 
mator, detailing, billing into mill on such work as sasq, 
doors, stairs, cabinets, window frames, store fixtures. 
Good bench or machine hand. Prefer Detroit or vicinity. 
Address “T,, 132,’ care American Lumberman. 
WEST COAST BUYER 
Experienced lumberman, ten years’ acquaintance with 
western mills, wants eastern connections as buyer for 
West Coast lumber and shingles. Salary or commission. 
Address ‘‘WEST COAST,’’ 1005 White Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
EXPERIENCED LINE YARD AUDITOR AND 
Accountant desires to make a change. Now employed. 
Address “L. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell oF 
exchange. When you want employment, employees, 
anything used in the Lumber World write us—we cad 
help you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
EARTH. 












































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














